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Two questions disturbed the recess of 1873-74—-would Mr. Gladstone attempt. 
to conciliate the Dissenters, and would Mr. Bright, at their bidding, denounce. 
the Education Act which had been recently passed by a Government of which. 
he was a leading and authoritative member ? 

The great grievance of the Dissenters was, that the 25th Clanse of the 
Education Act sanctioned the payment of denominational school-fees for 
pauper children out of the school-rate. The Dissenters argned that it was 
as wicked to make them pay rates for Anglican teaching in a school, as it. 
was to make them pay tithes for it in a chnrch. Their opposition was mainly 
led and organised by Mr. Chamberlain and the Birmingham Secularists, who. 
had so effectually made war on the Liberal Party at bye-elections, that even 
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Mr. Forster deemed it prudent to conciliate them early in 1873. He offered 
them a compromise in his Education Amendment Act, which passed before 
Parliament rose. This Act repealed the 25th Clanse, which ordered the 
payment out of the school rate of fees for pauper children in denominational 
schools. Instead of that it compelled Boards of Guardians to pay the fees to 
. the indigent parent, leaving it to him to select a school for his child. He 
might choose a denominational school if he preferred it, only it must be an 
efficient school under Government inspection. This compromise had, however, 
been rejected by Mr. Chamberlain, who also complained bitterly that Mr. Forster 
, refused to make the formation of School Boards compulsory in every parish. 
Nor was the bitterness of the Nonconformists assuaged by au indiscreet speech 
which Mr. Gladstone had made during the recess at Hawarden, in which he 
advised the people of that parish to be content with their Church Schools, and 
£ not to elect a School Board. The attempts which were made to explain away 
this speech were not successful, and so when Mr. Bright came before his con- 
* stituents at Birmingham, he found the Dissenters in open revolt. He therefore 
deemed it prudent to condemn the Education Act, and oppose Mr. Forster’s 
Education policy. As he had joined a Cabinet in which Mr. Forster held high 
rank, Mr. Bright’s utterances on the subject did the Government more harm 
than good. The Dissenters put no faith in them, because, they said, amidst 
all the Ministerial changes that had occurred, Mr. Forster: was still at the 
Edneation Office. Independent supporters of the Ministry were, on the other 
hand, surprised to find a statesman of Mr. Bright’s reputation condemning on 
high moral principles an Act which he had himself helped to pass only a year 
- before. Mr. Bright’s unfortunate position was further aggravated by the defence 
which was put forward on his behalf. It was contended that he had no 
responsibility for Mr. Forster’s Education Act. All he had seen was the draft 
of the Bill, and of that he had, as a Cabinet Minister, formed a favourable 
impression. But his illness had withdrawn him from active work, and when 
the measure was passing through the House of Commons evil changes, it 
was argued, were made in it, and for these Mr. Bright could not be blamed. 
Unfortunately it was written in the inexorable chronicles of Hansard that the 
only changes made in the Bill were all in favour of the Dissenters. Mr. Bright 
was accordingly too clearly responsible for the original measnre, which was 
infinitely more odions to the Nonconformists than the one tnat was finally 
passed, and which he now disowned and denounced on account of its injustice. 

Curiously enough, it was Mr. Lowe who was most successful in winning 
popularity for the Ministry during the recess. The police found in him 
a zealous defender. The working-classes heard with pleased surprise a 
rumour to the effect that he had drafted a Bill conceding the demand of 
Trade Unionists for a reform of the Labour Laws. His manner of receiving 
deputations had snddenly become bland and suave. When, for example, the 
representatives of the Licensed Victuallers went to complain to him of the 
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Licensing Laws, he was so sympathetic that the leader of the deputation sent 
a graphic account of the interview to the Press. He explained how he and 
his colleagues had waited on the new Home Secretary in fear and trembling, 
but how delighted they were to find that “the great scholar and debater 
cheered the meeting with many sunny glimpses of his own Anti-puritanic 
nature.” 

Still, in spite of Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe, the Liberal cause was waning 
among the electors. Every day Mr. Chamberlain was driving deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the Liberal Party the wedge of Dissenting dissension, 
that ultimately split its electoral organisation in twain. On the whole, the bye- 
elections favoured the Conservatives. But Mr. Henry James, the new Attorney- 
General, carried Taunton, and Captain Hayter, owing to an imprudent letter which 
Mr. Disraeli wrote in support of the Tory candidate, was successful at Bath.* 

A Colonial scandal and a Colonial war also attracted much attention 
during the recess, and though the scandal did not affect: the Ministry, the 
war somewhat chilled the sympathies of many of their strongest supporters. | 

The story of the scandal was as follows:—The Canadian Government had 
decided to construct a Pacific Railway that would bridge the wildernesses by 
which Nature had separated those Provinces which were united by the British 
North American Act. The project was deemed so hopeless as a commercial 
undertaking that the money to carry it on could not be raised. But during 
the negotiations which ended in the Treaty of Washington, Canada, at the 
instance of the British Commissioners, made certain concessions, in return for 
which the British Government undertook tc guarantee a loan for the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The money was then raised 
without delay, and Sir Hugh Allen, the richest capitalist in Canada, formed 
a syndicate, who applied for and obtained the contract for constructing the 
railway from the Government of Sir John Macdonald, which then held office 
in the Dominion. It was soon alleged that Sir John Macdonald and his 
colleagues in the Canadian Cabinet had been bribed to “job” away the con- 
tract into Sir Hugh Allen’s hands. The Canadian House of Commons believed. 
in the charge, insisted on an investigation, and appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry. Vigorous efforts were made to hush up the scandal, and by means 
of the veto of the Crown the Committee was paralysed. An Act author- 
ising it to examine witnesses on oath was passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, but was vetoed by the Crown on technical grounds. The Members 
of the Opposition, however, defeated this attempt to stifle effective inquiry, 
by refusing to serve on what they declared would be a sham tribunal, and 
public opinion was so incensed that the Government were compelled to appoint 
to the vacant seats in the Committee persons of high judicial position. 

* This was. the letter to “ My dear Grey,’’ in which Mr. Disraeli accused the Ministry of a policy 


of ‘*blundering and plundering.’’ As they were in power solely because he had refused office, the 
attack of course recoiled on his own party. 
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When under examination by the Commissioners Sir Hugh Allen admitted that 
he paid Sir John Macdonald £36,000 in order to secure the election of can- 
didates pledged to support his Ministry in the Canadian Parliament. Sir 
John Macdonald and his colleagues admitted that they received this money, 
and that they had used it to carry seats in the Province of Ontario for 
their faction. After the money was paid the contract was given to Sir 
Hugh Allen. But in this transaction Sir John Macdonald denied that there 
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was any taint of bribery. Like his celebrated countryman, Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant, he said, “Dinna ca’t breebery. It’s juist geenerosity on the 
ae haun’, an’ grawtitude on the ither.” In Canada and England a different 
view was taken of the matter. The Macdonald Ministry was driven from 
office amidst public execration, and even Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General, 
and the Colonial Office did not escape censure, when it became clear that they 
were at least privy to the matter. 

The Colonial war broke out on the West Coast of Africa. In consideration 
of being permitted to annex as much of Sumatra as they could subdue, the 
Dutch had handed over to England their possessions on the West Coast of 
Africa. The English Government soon became involved in a dispute with the 
King of the Ashantis over a subvention which the Dutch had always paid 
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him. The Ashantis attacked the English settlements near Elmina, but were 
beaten off by a small party of English troops. When the cool season came 
it was decided to send Sir Garnet Wolseley with an expedition strong enough 
to march to Coomassie, the Ashanti capital, and, if need be, lay the conntry 
waste. Sir Garnet arrived before his troops, and engaged with success in 


several unimportant skirmishes. The main army left England in December, 
and on the 5th of February, 1874, it entered Coomassie in triumph. The 
place was so unhealthy that it had to be evacnated almost immediately. But 
ere the troops left a Treaty was signed by which King Koffee renounced his 
claim to sovereignty over the tribes who had heen transferred from the Dutch 
to the British Protectorate. The management of the expedition was not 
perfect. But it at all events showed that the administrative departments of 
the Army had improved somewhat since the Crimean War, and that whilst 
‘the English private soldier had lost none of his superb fighting qualities, he 
“was now led by officers possessed of a considerable degree of professional 
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skill. And yet the Ashanti War failed to arrest the decay of public 
confidence in the Government. With masterly tact the Tory leaders put. 
forward Lord Derby to deprecate wasteful military enterprises and extensions 
of territory in pestilential climes, whilst Sir Stafford Northcote attacked the 
Ministry fiercely in September for engaging in such a war without consulting 
the House of Commons. The effect of this criticism was soon manifest. The 
sympathies of a large section of the Radicals and of the entire Peace Party 
were alienated from the Ministry, who now found the arguments they had 
used to embarrass Mr. Disraeli. during the Abyssinian War, turned against 
themselves. Mr. Bright, in joining a Cabinet which waged a costly war on 
some wretched African savages without the consent of Parliament, sacrificed 
the last remnant of authority which his inconsistent attitude to the Hdu- 
cation Act had left him. Nor did he regain this authority by writing a 
letter early in January, in which he expressed an opinion that all difficulties 
with Ashanti might be settled by arbitration. As the country was actually at. 
war with King Koffee, Mr. Bright’s suggestion was taken to mean that. 
England should, by an act of surrender, pave the way for arbitration between 
herself and the Ashantis. This could not possibly be the opinion of the 
Government which was vigorously prosecuting the war, and it was clear that. 
on this subject, as on the Education question, there was chaos in the Cubinet. 
In these circumstances the question caine to be would Ministers dissolve, or 
would they meet Parliament and attempt to regain popularity through the 
work of a reconstructed Cabinet, whose latest and most influential recruit 
never spoke in public without showing that, when he did not abandon his 
principles, he was at variance with his colleagues? Various rumours were. 
current as to a conflict of opinion on the subject between Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues and the Queen. Ultimately it was decided that there should 
be no dissolution before spring. . 

Worn with anxiety, irritated by the failure of his plans for recovering 
popularity through a reconstruction of his Cabinet, sick in body and mind, 
the Prime Minister in January fell seriously ill. A fortnight before the 
opening of the Session he paralysed his Party with amazement by deciding: 
to dissolve Parliament. Seldom has so momentous a decision been arrived at 
in circumstances so strange and so peculiar. Writing to Lord Salisbury on 
the 26th of January, 1874, Mr. Hayward says: “Alderson (whom I saw 
yesterday) thought it unlikely that you would be brought back earlier than 
you intended by the Dissolution, which has come on every one by surprise. 
The thought first struck Gladstone as he lay rolled up in blankets to perspire: 
away his cold, was mentioned as a thought to daughter and private secretary, 
then rapidly ripened into a resolution and submitted to the Cabinet. he. 
secret was wonderfully well kept by everybody. The Liberals are delighted,. 
and the Disraelites puzzled and amazed.” * 

* A Selection from the Correspondence of Abraham Hayward, Q.C., Vol. IL, p. 254. 
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Parliament was dissolved on the 26th of January, and it was reckoned 
that the new House of Commons would be elected by St. Valentine’s Day. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Address to the electors of Greenwich set forth at great length 
the reasons for his sudden appeal to the country. But Mr. Forster gave the 
best and briefest explanation, when he told his constituents at Bradford that 
the Dissolution was due to the petty defeats and humiliations which the 
Government had suffered since Mr. Disraeli’s refusal to relieve them of the 
cares of office, and to a desire that the electors should decide whether Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone should have the spending of the enormons surplus 
of £6,000,000 at the. disposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Gladstone in his declarations of policy referred to the Ashanti War as a 
_ warning against “equivocal and entangling engagements.’ He complained 
that the House of Commons was overburdened with work, and, with an eye 
to the Irish vote, he approved of delegating some of its business to “local 
and subordinate authorities ” under the “unquestioned control” of Parliament. 
He held out no hopes of effecting any great changes in the Education Act, 
but he promised a measure of University Reform, supported the extension of 
Household Franchise to the Counties, and pledged himself to abolish the 
Income Tax. His meagre references to Foreign Affairs seemed to show that 
Mr. Bright had forced the Cabinet to accept the unpopular policy of selfish 
and self-contained isolation, which virtually ignored the higher international 
duties of England as one of the brotherhood of European nations. 

Mr. Disraeli’s manifesto was not at first sight captivating. Instead of 
attacking Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to abolish the Income Tax as an attempt 
to secure a Party majority by taking a plébiscite on a Budget which had not 
yet come before Parliament, Mr. Disraeli fell in gladly with the idea. The 
abolition of the Income Tax was apparently to him what emigration was to 
Mr. Micawber when he had it suggested to him for the first time—the dream of 
his youth, the. ambition of his manhood, and the solace of his declining years. 
The Tory chief also over-elaborated his complaints that Mr. Gladstone had 
imperilled freedom of navigation in the Straits of Malacca by recognising the 
right of the Dutch to conquer the Acheenése if they could. Nor was he 
apparently successful in attacking the Government for entering on the Ashanti 
War without waiting to ask Parliament for leave to repel Ashanti assaults on 
our forts. But when he demanded “more energy” in Foreign Affairs than 
Mr. Gladstone had exhibited, and when he said that measures could be devised 
to improve the condition of the people without incessant “harassing legis- 
lation,” he cut the Government to the quick. 

The elections ended in a signal disaster to the Liberal Party. Nobody was 
ready for the fray. Everybody was irritated at being taken unawares. The in- 
fluences and the “interests” that had caused the decay of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration have been already described. It will be enough to say here 
that they smote it with defeat at the polls. The attempt to neutralise these 
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influences by promising to spend the surplus in abolishing the Income Tax 
and readjusting local taxation completely failed. The working classes were 
not eager to take off a tax which they did not pay. .The majority of the 
Income Tax payers argued that Mr. Disraeli’s manifesto showed that he was 
prepared to give them whatever relief was possible. Independent electors 
felt that it was desirable to censure a project which might establish a pre- 
cedent for including the Budget in an electoral manifesto,* and throwing 
the financial system of the country into the crucible of a General Election. 
The City of London decisively abandoned Liberalism. The counties were 
swept by Tory candidates. The working classes refused to support candidates 
of their own order, save in Stafford and Morpeth, where the miners returned 
Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Burt to Parliament. Men of high capacity, unless 
their names were known to newspaper readers, were ruthlessiy rejected. The 
electors preferred either candidates of loudly-advertised eminence, rich local 
magnates, or young men of family—especially if they had titles. Only two 
tenant-farmers were chosen—Mr. Clare Read, a moderate Conservative, and Mr. 
McCombie, a moderate Liberal. The “professors” and academic politicians 
went down helplessly in the mélée—even Mr. Fawcett failing to hold his seat 
at Brighton, though shortly after Parliament met he was returned by Hackney, 
where a vacancy accidentally occurred. The Home counties, where “villadom” 
—to use Lord Rosebery’s term—reigns supreme, went over to Conservatism, and 
the success of the ‘Tories in the largest cities was amazing. The middling- 
‘sized towns, and, generally speaking, the electors north of the Humber, were 
pretty faithful to Liberalism. But in Ireland the Liberal Party almost ceased 
to exist—the Irish electors preferring to return either Home Rulers or Tories. 


* It was unjustly said that Mr. Gladstone cffered to abolish the Income Tax as an electoral bribe. 
The fact was that he was under a recorded pledge to Parliament to take off the Income Tax when 
the finances admitted of its repeal. That was the condition on which he had been allowed to impose 
it when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1853. As the vast majority of the electors were not 
Income Tax payers, the proposal could not possibly be an effective electoral bribe. 

+ Another difficulty for the Independent Elector was that of seeing how Mr. Gladstone could abolish 
the Income Tax. Mr. Disraeli, who soon began to repent his haste in trying to outbid Mr. Gladstone 
on this point, suggested that difficulty in a speech at Newton Pagnell. He did not withdraw from his 
declaration that he desired to get rid of the Income Tax. But, he said, ‘“‘If Mr. Gladstone asks me 
‘are you prepared to repeal the Income Tax by means of imposing other taxes?’ I am bound to say 
it is not a policy I should recommend.’’ Mr. Gladstone never divulged his plan. It is, however, 
ebvious that he could have easily got rid of the worst features of the Income Tax by readjusting the 
House Duty. A House Duty, Mr. Mill said, is the fairest of all direct taxes, and a man’s honse- 
rent is—with certain exceptions—a sure guide to his means and substance. If, for example, Mr. 
Gladstone had put 1s. 6d. in the £ on all houses above £10 rental, or if he had graduated the duties from 
4d. to 3s. in the £ on rentals of from £10 to over £3800, he could have supplied the place of the 
Income Tax which yielded £4,875,000. The difference would have been this—that a man with £200 
of income, presumably paying £26 a year for his house, would—less 9d. of existing house duty—have 
paid at the is. 6d. rate 18s. 9d. a year of ‘‘a means and substance’? tax on his rent, instead of the 
£2 10s, he then paid in Income Tax. The relief of local rates might have been obtained by handing 
over the old House Tax or a portion of it to the local authorities. 
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Roughly speaking, Mr. Disraeli could count on a steady working majority of 
fifty, even reckoning the Irish Home Rulers as Liberals. 

Mr. Gladstone tendered his resignation at once when the results of the 
Ulections were known, and Mr. Disraeli on being sent for formed a Cabinet, 


LORD SALISBURY. 


(From a Photograph by Bussano, Old Bond Street, WW.) 


in which the offices were distributed as follows :—First Lord of the Treasury, 
Mr. Disraeli; Lord Chancellor, Lord Cairns; Lord President of the Council, 
Duke of Richmond ; Lord Privy Seal, Lord Malmesbury ; Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Derby; Secretary for India, Lord Salisbury; Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Carnarvon; Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Cross; War Secretary, Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy; First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Ward Hunt; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Stafford Northcote; Postmaster-General, Lord John Manners. 


The minor offices were distributed either among administrators and men otf 
4 
I 
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business, or young men of high birth and promising abilities, who were thus 
put in training for the duties of leadership in the future.* 

Ministers and ex-Ministers soon had their troubles thick upon them. The 
“interests? were impatient for satisfaction, and there was an ugly rush after 
the surplus. Deputations of Income Tax repealers, Local Taxation Leaguers, 
clergymen demanding subsidies to Consular chaplains, brewers demanding the 
repeal of their licence, Malt Tax repealers, Sugar Duty repealers, clerical sup- 
porters of voluntary schools, who, according to Lord Sandon, virtually asked 
for the suspension of payment by results, waited on Sir Stafford Northcote to 
claim their share of Mr. Gladstone’s surplus. Other Ministers, too, were pes- 
tered by the various “interests”? who had worked for the Tory Party at the 
General Election on the understanding that Mr. Gladstone’s “harassing ” 
legislation would be undone if Mr. Disraeli came back to power. |The new 
Government were sufficiently courageous to resist this pressure. Indeed, they 
were generous enough to retract much of the hostile criticism which in the heat 
of electioneering contests had been hurled against Mr. Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion. The Liberal Party, on the other hand, was not only shattered, but prac- 
tically leaderless. Its chiefs, it was said, were fighting among themselves. 
Stories flew about to the effect that Mr. Lowe declared he would never again 
follow Mr. Gladstone, that Sir William Harcourt was convinced he must 
lead the Party himself if it was to be saved from extinction, and that Sir 
Henry James vowed that he would never permit Mr. Gladstone to sit as his 
colleague in any future Liberal Cabinet. Naturally Mr. Gladstone retired from 
the duties of leadership, but pressure was put upon him to resume them. 
He consented, but only on the understanding that his service was to be tem- 
porary, and that he should not be expected to be in regular attendance in the 
House of Commons. His advanced age, his broken health, and his need of 
rest, were the reasons which he gave publicly for his action. His real motive, 
however, he confided to Mr. Hayward, who, in 4 letter to Lady Emily Peel 
(27th of February, 1874), says, “I had a long talk with Gladstone yesterday. 
He thinks the Party in too heterogeneous a state for regular leadership, 
that it must be let alone to shake itself into consistency. He will attend 
till Haster, and then quit the field for a time. He does not talk of per- 
manent abdication.”f Mr. Gladstone, it would seem, at this time considered 
his functions as a leader ended after he had shattered his Party. Not till 
it had been reorganised by somebody else, or had reorganised itself, did he 
apparently deem it worthy of his guidance. 

* Mr. Clare Sewell Read was made Secretary to the Local Government Board, of which Mr 
Sclater-Booth was made President. Sir M. Hicks-Beach became Irish Secretary. Sir H. Selwin Ibbctson 
was Under-Secretary at the Home Office. Mr. R. Bourke was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Lord Sandon was Vice-President of the Council, Lord George Hamilton was Under-Secretary for 
India, Sir C. Adderley President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Algernon Egerton Secretary to the 


Admiralty, and Lord Henry Lennox Chief Commissioner of Works. 
t Correspondence of Abraham Hayward, Q.C., Vol. IL, p. 283. 
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On the 19th of March the Queen’s Speech was read to both Houses of 
Parliament. It referred joyfully to the termination of the war with the 
Ashantis, the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, but mournfully to the famine 
which was then devastating Bengal. It promised a Land Transfer Bill, the ex- 
tension of the Judicature Act fusing law and equity to Ireland and Scotland, 
a Bill to remedy the grievances of the publicans, a Bill dealing with 
Friendly Societies, and a Royal Commission on the Labour Laws.* In the 
debate on the Address several Peers took occasion to make sport of the 
great Minister who had fallen from power. But the Commons were spared 
this exhibition of political vulgarity, mainly because Mr. Disraeli snubbed 
most mercilessly the first of his followers who attempted to indulge in it. 

When Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, who moved the Address, taunted Mr. 
Gladstone with his defeat, Mr. Disraeli assured the House that Sir William 
had, contrary to custom, spoken without consulting him as to what he should 
say—in fact, without consulting anybody. As for the silence of the Liberal 
Members on the results of the Dissolution, “I admire,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
“their taste and feeling. If I had been a follower of a Parliamentary chief 
as eminent as the Right Honourable gentleman, even if I thought he had 
erred, I should have been disposed rather to exhibit sympathy than to offer 
criticism ; I should remember the great victories he had fought and won. I 
should remember his illustrious career; its continuous success and splendour ; 
not its accidental or even disastrous mistakes.” Mr. Gladstone’s frank and 
candid statement was a model of dignified simplicity well worthy of Mr. 
Disraeli’s chivalrous admiration. The defeated Minister simply said that his: 
policy of fiscal reorganisation in his judgment could not be carried save by a. 
Government possessing the full confidence of the country. The bye-elections 
—notably the Liberal defeat at Strond—during the recess rendered it doubtful 
if his Administration possessed this confidence. His appeal to the country 
confirmed that doubt. Nay, the verdict of the electors so emphatically declared 
their desire to entrast power to the Tory Party, that he felt it his duty to 
make way for Mr. Disracli and his colleagues as soon as possible, and to afford 
them every reasonable facility for giving effect te the will of tle people.t 


* It was supposed that Mr. Disraeli would prevent the inevitable grammatical blunder from creep- 
ing into the Qneen’s Speech. Bunt it crept in here, greatly to the delight of the pedants. They pointed 
out that it was wrong to speak of ‘ the recent Act of Parliament affecting the relationship of master: 
and servant.” The word cannot be used, they argued, instead of relation, to denote a relative position. : 
which is temporary or official. 

+ To those who had the advantage of taking no personal interest in ise panei Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement reads like the apology of a Minister who was ‘‘riding for a fall.” He was 
admittedly pledged to the House of Commons since 1853, to abolish the Income Tax when he had a 
snfficient surplus. Instead of redeeming his pledge in 1874 to the House, he took it to an electorate 
that had no existence in 1853, and who, even if they kal been competent to the task, could not have 
given a fair decision on such a point in the turmoil of elections which seemed purposely hurried through 
in a few days. Mr. Gladstone, moreover, never defended his proposal at length. Had he really 
desired to carry it, he would have submitted it to Parliament—for the House of Lords, whose hostility 
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‘hese chivalrous courtesies foretold a dull Session. Nor did: the statements of 
[inisters seem promising to the “young bloods” of the Tory Party, who held 
; as an axiom that they were badly led if their leaders did not show them 
lenty of “sport.” What did Lord Derby mean, for example, by telling the 
[Louse of Lords that Lord Granville had left the Foreign Affairs of the country 
1 the most satisfactory condition? Had they not all assured their constituents 
hat he had brought England to such a depth of degradation that there were 
ow none so poor as do her reverence? What did Mr. Disraeli mean in moving 
ae Vote of Thanks to the Ashanti troops by praising Mr. Cardwell for the 
reparations he made for bringing the war to a speedy and victorious con- 
lusion? Had they not all declared on the hustings that the conduct of the 
‘ar was a model of mismanagement? Moreover, was it necessary for Lord 
alisbury to exhaust the vocabulary of eulogy on Lord Northbrook for his 
aergy in dealing with the Indian Famine? and was Mr. Hardy true to his 
pllowers and supporters when, on moving the Army Kstimates (80th March), 
e contradicted every one of the charges that had been made against Mr. 
ardwell, who had been accused of stopping Volunteering, exhausting stores, 
recking fortifications, and failing to arm the troops?* One passing gleam 
f hope shot across the horizon when Mr, Ward Hunt in his speech on the 
‘aval Estimates stood by the wild and whirling rhetoric of Opposition 
riticism. He declared that the Fleet was inefficient, and warned the House 
e might need a Supplementary Estimate. Whilst he, at least, remained at 
ie Admiralty he would not tolerate a “fleet on paper” or “dummy ships.” 
ut alas! even Mr. Ward Hunt’s alarmist statement vanished in a peal of 
ughter when it was discovered that all he asked for to convert his “paper 
eet” into a real one was £100,000! Cynical critics soon reassured a scared 
opulace. The best proof that the Services had not been starved or rendered 
iefficient by Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was afforded by Sir Stafford 
‘orthcote, who made no secret of his intention to distribute the surplus of 
6,000,000 which every one regarded with hungry eyes. 

The eventful day for the division of the spoil came on the 16th of 


2 affected to dread, could not constitutionally have meddled with it—and then if, after exhaustive 
scussion in the Commons it had been defeated, he could have appealed to a nation sufficiently in- 
ructed by that discussion to pronounce a rational opinion on the question. As it was, the matter 
irdly entered into the election controversies of 1874 at all. 

* “We find,” said Mr. Hardy, ‘‘the stores so full and efficient that we can dispense with the 
ayment of £100,000 on this head.” As to arms, he remarked that ‘‘in a few weeks the whole of 
.e infantry will, I hope, have the Martini-Henry rifle. By to-morrow there will be 140,000 Martini- 
‘enry rifles in store, and during the year there will he a further number of 40,000 provided.” After 
lating on the abundance of ammunition in stook and the sufficiency of the Reserves, Mr. Hardy 
id of the Volunteers that the original number of them was 199,000, ‘far, however, from efficient 
en,” whereas the number in 1874, though only 153,000, consisted of thoroughly efficient men, who 
ere ‘‘far more worth having than what formerly existed.” The fortifications, he said, were of ‘the 
ost efficient character.” He even praised the Intelligence Department, the formation of which had 
zen a favourite subject of denunciation by the Tory ‘‘ Colonels.” 


0) 
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REVIEW IN WINNDEOR GREAT PARK OF THE TROOPS FROM THE ASHANTI WAR: 
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April, when Sir Stafford Northcote made his statement. In spite of Mr. 
Lowe’s remission of taxes, his payment of the Alabama Claims, his disburse- 
ment of £800,000 on the Ashanti War, the year 1873-74 ended with a 
surplus in hand of £1,000,000. On the basis of existing taxation Sir Stafford 
Northcote for the coming year estimated his revenue at £77,995,000, to 
which he added £500,000 from interest on Government advances for agricul- 
tural improvements heretofore added to Exchequer balances and never 
reckoned in the revenue. His expenditure was taken at £72,508,000, so that 
he had the magnificent surplus of £6,000,000 to play with. Never did a 
. Finance Minister use a great opportunity more tamely.. With such a sum 
at his disposal he might have re-cast the fiscal system of England and won 
a reputation rivalliung that of Peel. But Northcote had not the heart to 
climb ambition’s ladder. He pleaded lack of time as an excuse for attempt- 
ing no great stroke of financial policy, and he frittered away his six millions 
' as follows:—He gave £240,000 in aid of the support of ‘pauper lunatics; 
* £600,000 in aid of the Police rate; £170,000 in increased local rates on 
: Government property, and this sum of £1,010,000 was to be raised in suc- 
‘ ceeding years by further payments for pauper lunatics to £1,250,000 as an 
Imperial subvention to local taxation.* He devoted £2,000,000 to the re- 
mission of the Sugar Duties; he took a penny off the Income Tax, which 
absorbed £1,540,000, and he remitted the House Duties, which cost him 
£480,000. The half-million of interest on loans which he had included in 
revenue Sir Stafford Northcote used to create terminable annuities, which 
would in eleven years extinguish £7,000,000 of National Debt. The fault 
of the Budget was that nothing historic was done with a surplus such 
as rarely occurs in the history of a nation. Even if Sir Stafford North- 
cote felt unequal to the task of re-casting the whole financial system, and 
giving relief to the poorer taxpayers, he could easily have earned for his 
’ Government the enduring gratitude of the nation. He might, for example, 
have created terminable annuities to pay off twenty or thirty millions of 
National Debt before 1890. 

Mr. Cross’s Licensing Bill was introduced early in May, when the publicans, 
who had worked hard to put the Government in power, expected Mr. Austin 
Bruce’s restrictions on the hours of opening public-houses to be swept away, 
Mr. Cross, however, found that the magistrates and police, and more respect- 
able inhabitants of every town and parish, were of opinion that these restric- 
tions had done good. He was, therefore, forced to disappoint his clients. 
He left the Sunday hours untouched. On week-days he fixed the hours for’ 
closing at half-past twelve in London, half-past eleven in populous places, and 


* The most curious result of this reform was the increase which took place in pauper lunacy. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, in fact, offered Boards of Guardians the strongest temptation to get: their 
senile paupers quartered on the State as pauper.lunatics. All that was necessary for that purpose 
was a certificate from u pliable medical officer. 
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eleven: in rural districts.* He cancelled the permission given by Mr. Bruce 
to fifty-four houses to rémain open till one in the morning, in order to pro- 
vide refreshments for playgoers and theatrical people. ‘Piiieh as the 
Government were at the mercy of the publican vote in a great many con- 
stituencies, the Bill was most creditable to Mr. Cross. It was, in truth, a 
Bill not in extension but in further restriction of the hours of opening, and 
in passing it he risked giving offence to Ministerialists who had won their 
seats under a pledge that the existing restrictions would be relaxed.t 

Quite unexpectedly the Ministry plunged into the stormy sea of ecclesiastical 
legislation, and as was hinted at broadly, not without encouragement from 
the Queen. This much might also have been inferred from two facts. The 
churchmen who had most strongly influenced the Court in matters of eccle- 
siastical government were Dr. Tait, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. 
Norman Macleod, Minister of the Barony Parish in Glasgow. The Bill 
dealing with the English Church represented the ideas of Tait. That dealing 
with the Kirk of Scotland embodied the policy of Macleod. Indeed, pressure 
of an unusual character must have been applied to the Prime Minister to 
support the former measure, which he knew only too well must provoke 
dissensions in his Cabinet. It was on the 20th of April that Dr. Tait intro- 
duced the Public Worship Regulation Bill in the House of Lords, and the 
. best and briefest description of it was that which was subsequently given by 
Mr. Disraeli, who said, in one of the debates in the House of Commons, that 
it was a Bill “to put down Ritualism.” At first Ministers did not give it 
warm support, in fact, Lord Salisbury opposed it vigorously. After it had 
passed through the House of Lords the fiction that it was a private Member’s 
Bill was still kept up, the Second Reading being moved in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Russell Gurney. Mr. Hall, the new Tory member for 
Oxford,. moved an amendment to Mr. Gurney’s motion, and Mr. Gladstone 
opposed the measure as an attack on congregational liberties, which had been 
consecrated by usage. The three great divisions of the Established Church, 
the Evangelical, Broad, and High Church Parties, had each been allowed a 
large scope of liberty. Why single out the last for an invidious assault? 
Mr. Gladstone, however, did not deny that some Ritualistic practices were 
offensive. and he moved six resolutions which would sufficiently protect con- 
gregations from priestly extravagances, and yet leave the clergy ample freedom 
in ordering their church service. These resolutions disintegrated both partics in 

* The hours against which the publicans had agitated were twelve in London, and in other places 


any hour between five and seven in the morning, till any hour between ten and twelve at night, as the 
magistrates might decide. 

t+ Mr. Cross held that the extension of the hours from twelve to ae -past twelve at night way 
uot a real extension. Under the former rule the publican had ‘‘ grace” given him to clear his bar. 
Under Mr. Cross‘s Bill closing was imperative at half-past twelve. Then Mr. Cross put a stop wo 
certain public-houses being kept open to one in the morning, which Mr. Bruce had allowed, and 
the fixing of the hours at ten and eleven, in very many cases, led to further restrictions. 
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the State. Sir William Harcourt led a Liberal revolt against Mr. Gladstone. 
The Secretary for Waz (Mr. Gathorne-Hardy) replied hotly to Sir William 
Harcourt’s ultra-Erastian harangue. Mr. Disraeli here cast in his lot with 
the supporters of the Bill; which, despite the opposition of Mr. Hardy; Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and Lord John Manners, accordingly became in a few days 
a Cabinet measure. In the House of Lords matters grew still more serious. 
When the House of Commons sent the Bill back to the Peers, one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defeated amendments was speedily inserted in it, and Lord Salisbury 
“utterly repudiated the bugbear of a majority in the House of Commons.” 
A few days afterwards Mr. Disraeli replied with caustic humour to the taunts 
of Lord Salisbury, whom he ridiculed as “a great master,” so he called him, 
“of gibes, and flouts, and sneers.” Still, the Commons accepted the Lords’ 
Amendments, which were for the most part in favour of individual freedom, 
and so the Bill passed. But Mr. Disraeli paid a great price for his com- 
plaisance to the Court and its confidential ecclesiastical adviser. The High 
Church Party, who had ever marched in the van of his supporters, became 
disaffected, and in every future electoral contest those of them who did not 
fall sulking to the rear went over to the enemy. Mr. Disraeli’s tactical blunder . 
in identifying his Cabinet with the Public Worship Regulation Bill of 1874 
was notoriously one of the causes of the collapse of the Tory Party in the 
General Election of 1880. His other adventure into the perilous region of 
ecclesiastical legislation was not so disastrous to his Party as to the 
institution it was his desire to protect and strengthen. In 1869 Dr. Macleod 
had headed a deputation which waited on Mr. Gladstone, asking him to abolish 
lay Patronage in the Scottish State Church. Mr. Gladstone asked if Macleod 
and his colleagues had considered what view was likely to be taken of the 
proposal by the other Presbyterian churches of Scotland, “regard being had 
to their origin.” This phrase struck the deputation dumb. It was as if 
Mr. Gladstone had asked whether they thought it right that the clergy of 
the Free Church, who sacrificed their endowments in 1843 because the Party 
whom the deputation represented successfully prevented the abolition of lay 
Patronage, should be ignored now, when this very Party proposed that the 
price they agreed to pay for the enjoyment of their benefices should no 
longer be exacted. The project, according to Dr. Macleod, excited no great 
enthusiasm in Scotland,* but the Courts of the Scottish Established Church 
supported it strongly. In 1874 Mr. Disraeli, yielding to pressure, which 
it was admittedly difficult to resist, permitted Lord Advocate Gordon to 
introduce his Scottish Patronage Bill. It abolished the rights of lay patrons, 
and vested presentations to livings in the hands of the congregations of the 
Established Church of Scotland. When the patron was a private individual 
he was compensated, but when the patronage to a benefice was held by 


* Life of Norman Macleod, D.D., Vol. IJ., p. 325. 
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a Corporation it was confiseated without compensation. The idea of the 
Government was that Presbyterians outside the Established Church were 
deterred from joining it by the existence of lay Patronage. When this was 
abolished it was supposed that they would immediately go over to the State 
Church, whose services they could command gratuitously, and leave their own 
pastors, whose stipends they had to pay out of their own pockets, to starve. 
Mr. Disraeli did not understand that lay Patronage, by bringing the Church 


a 
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courts and civil courts into collision, was merely the occasion and not the 
cause of the Disruption, and that what separated the Free Churchmen 
from the State Church was a difference of opinion on the relative position 
of Church and State, as wide as that which separated Dr. Pusey from an 
Erastian like Sir William Harcourt. But the Patronage Bill was passed in 
spite of Mr. Gladstone’s opposition, though, like the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill, it failed in its object. The congregations of the non-established 
Presbyterian churches refused to justify Mr. Disraeli’s cynical estimate ot 
their character, and therefore did not desert their pastors. The powerful 
Free Kirk of Scotland, representing the principle that the Church 
should be established and endowed but left free from State control, had 
been debarred from joining in the Disestablishment movement. It now, 
however, cast in its lot with those Preshyterian dissenters who clamoured 
for Disestablishment in Scotland, which thus for the first time came within 
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the range of practical politics. Perhaps, if Mr. Disraeli had insisted on the 
rights of patrons being transferred to all parishioners his policy might have 
been more successful. But by transferring these rights to the congregations 
in actual attendance at established churches, he gave the Free Churchmen 
a pretext for arguing that he had sectarianised the national ecclesiastical 
endowments, and that, therefore, the State Church could no longer be 
defended on principle. These endowments were not sectarianised, but 
secularised, when controlled by private patrons and civil courts, for patron 
and judge could alike be regarded in theory as legal trustees for the 
nation. ‘They were bad trustees according to the Free Churchmen, but then 
they represented the nation officially, and did not, like their successors, thé 
congregations of the parish churches, constitute a sect. 

Academic debates on Parliamentary Reform and Home Rule varied the 
monotony of ecclesiastical controversy which Ministers seemed to take’ a morbid 
delight in stirring up. Their next achievement in this direction led to a 
defeat. Lord Sandon. unexpectedly introduced in July an Endowed Schools 
Bill, which virtually undid the work of 1869. It restored the ascendency of 
the Church of England in Grammar Schools, and substituted the authority of 
the Charity Commissioners for that.of the Endowed Schools Commission. The 
Bill would probably have done much to conciliate the clergy who had been 
offended by the Public Worship Regulation Act, but, on the other hand, it 
closed the ranks of the Opposition, and recalled the Dissenters to the Liberal 
colours. The result was that, after fierce controversy in both Houses, Mr. 
Disraeli professed himself satisfied with the appointment of the Charity Com- 
mission to superintend the working of Mr. Forster’s Act, and postponed the 
contentious clauses till the following year. They were never heard of again. 
Mr. Stansfeld’s Rating Bill, which the Lords had rejected in the previous 
Session, was adopted by the Ministry and passed. Mr. Mundella’s Bill for 
consolidating the Factory Acts, which had been shelved in 1873, was adopted 
by Mr. Cross and carried. 

The popular verdict on the Ministry, when the Session closed on the 8th 
of August, was, that as administrators they had done nothing brilliant, and 
as legislators they were timidly reactionary, when they did not adopt the 
ideas and measures of their predecessors. The Premier, perhaps, suffered 
most in reputation. It was impossible to admire the strategy that brought 
into prominence Church questions which divided his Cabinet, and were un- 
interesting to the populace, or which, like the Endowed Schools Bill, when 
they were of great popular interest, were dealt with in an offensively 
reactionary spirit. On the other hand, the success with which the famine 
in Bengal and Behar was arrested, and indeed the whole tone of the 
administration at the India Office, greatly increased Lord Salisbury’s prestige. 
Lord Carnarvon’s management of the Colonies was sympathetic and. popular. 
Moreign affairs had been conducted by Lord Derby with admirable prudence, 
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This was aptly illustrated by his skill in avoiding entangling engagements 
committing England to approve of changes in international law which would 
have greatly extended the powers of invading armies in an enemy’s country. 
These changes were proposed at a Conference at Brussels, which had been 
promoted by Russia and Germany ostensibly to mitigate the evils of modern 
warfare. 

Only one cloud shadowed the Foreign policy of the Cabinet during this 
uneventful year. The contest between Prince Bismarck and the Roman 
Catholic Church was raging in Germany, and the personal rivalry of the 
German Chancellor and Count Harry Arnim—who had been German Am- 


A FIJiAN LAGOON, 


bassador at Paris—had ended in the arrest of the latter on the charge 
of embezzling State documents. This arrest had been effected after Count 
Harry Arnim’s house had been ransacked by the police, and the Continent 
3ang with the seandal. Mr. Disraeli, at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, on 
the 9th of November, congratulated the country on the Conservatism of 
the British working classes, who, he said, enjoyed so many liberties that 
they were naturally loyal to the institutions wnder which their freedom was 
safeguarded. “They are not,” said he, “afraid of political arrests or 
domiciliary visits.” The Queen was somewhat pained at an utterance which 
the German Government regarded as an impertinent interference with its 
domestic affairs, but a few days afterwards the wrath of Prince Bismarck 
was appeased by an official explanation in the Times to the effect that Mr. 
Disraeli hud not meant to refer to the affairs of Germany, or to the arbitrary 
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mduct of the Berlin police. In this unfortunate speech Mr. Disraeli, how- 
rer, struck a popular note when he referred to the extension of the Empire 
7 the annexation of the Fiji islands, in terms that foreshadowed a policy of 
olonial expansion. 

As for the Opposition, it remained in a state of disorganisation, under 
y. Gladstone’s desultory leadership. Its prospects were not improved by 
's publication of two pamphlets, in which he attacked what he called 
Vaticanism,” and attempted to prove that good Catholics, who were mostly 
iberals, must be incapable of reasoning, if they were not traitors. That 
as the sum and substance of his amazing tirades against the extravagant 
-etensions of the Papacy under Pius IX. — 

During the year the Queen seldom appeared in public, which was, 
xhaps, one reason why a marked deterioration in the moral tone of society 
as discernible. A curious languor crept over the upper classes. They 
ere consumed with a quenchless thirst for amusement, and the genius 
ho could have invented a new pleasure would have had the world at his 
et. Frivolity seemed to prey like a cancer on the vitality of the nation. 
Then the Prince of Wales gave a State Fancy Ball in July, the Times 
tually devoted three columns of space to an elaborate description of the 
cesses. Sport became a serious business to all classes of society, and even 
rave and earnest men of affairs like Mr. Gladstone wasted their lives in the 
‘borious idleness of ecclesiastical controversies. The more vigorous youth of 
ie aristocracy now began to make their “grand tour,” not as did their 
icestors to study foreign affairs and institutions, but merely to kill big 
yume. Fashionable life became so costly that rents had to be exacted with 
ausual rigour, and the strikes among the agricultural labourers that miti- 
ited the advantages of a good harvest, were accordingly spoken of in 
Test End drawing-rooms as if they had revived the horrors of the Jacquerie. 
hough prices had begun to fall, the mercantile classes vied with the 
‘istocracy in the ostentatious extravagance of their personal expenditure, and 
. the City the old and substantial Princes of Commerce were pushed aside 
y gamblers who termed themselves “ financial agents,” and who had suddenly 
own rich by “placing” Foreign Loans and floating fabulously successful 
vint-Stock Companies. The pace of life was too rapid even for the Prince 
? Wales, whose financial embarrassments during a dull autumn formed the 
tbject of some discussion. It was publicly stated that he had incurred 
abilities to the extent of £600,000, and that the Queen, disgusted with Mr. 
ladstone’s refusal to apply to Parliament for money to discharge them, had 
xid them herself. From what has already been said on this delicate subject 

is hardly necessary to point out here that this statement was not quite 
scurate. It was true that the debts of the Heir Apparent amounted to one- 
iird of his income, but it was equally true that on the Ist of October his 
ontroller’s audit showed that he had a balance to his credit sufficient to 
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meet them. At the same time there could be no doubt that the Prince’s 
expenditure far exceeded his resources, for sums varying from £10,000 to 
£20,000, taken from the great fund accumulated for him by the Prince Consort’s 
thrifty administration of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, were 
sacrificed every year to prevent his debts from becoming unmanageable.* 

His brothers were more fortunately situated. Prince Arthur, who had 
been created, in May, Duke of Con- 
naught aud Strathearn and Earl 
of Sussex,t was able to devote 
himselt quietly to his military 
studies, and lead a life of digni- 
fied simplicity. Many thanks,” 
writes the Princess Louis of 
Hesse to the Queen (May 4th, 
1874), “for your last dear letter, 
written on dear Arthur’s birth- 
day, of which, though late, I 
wrote you joy. Such a good, 
steady, excellent boy as he is! 
What a comfort it must be to 
you never to have had any cause 
of uneasiness or annoyance in 
his conduct! He is so much 
respected, which for one so yonng 


is doubly praiseworthy. From 
St. Petersburg, as from Vienna, we 
heard the same account of the 
steady line he holds to, in spite of all chaffing, &c., from others, which shows 
character.” { Prince Leopold was equally fortunate; indeed, his delicate health 
would of itself have compelled him to shun the exhausting gaieties of London 
seasons, when Society was worn out with ennwi every year ere the rosebuds burst 
into bloom. When Parliament voted him an income of £15,000 a year, Mr. 
Disraeli described Prince Leopold as an invalid student of “no common order,” 
and to the Queen it was an increasing source of delight to watch in her 
youngest son the growth of the same pensive nature, the same studious habits, 
and the same refined and cultured tastes which, in the Prince Consort, Mr. 
Disraeli averred somewhat effusively, “gave a new impulse to our civilisation.” 


ALEXANDER II., CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


* Times, October 1, 1874. 

+ Prince Arthur was the first of his line who took as his superior dignity a title from Ireland. 
Several Princes and Princesses of England bore Irish titles, ¢.g., the Queen herself is Countess of Clare, 
but they were secondary ones, and denominated inferior dignities. 

+ Alice Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. Biographical Sketch and 


Letters, p. 321. 
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With the exception cf the grant to the Duke of Edinburgh on his marriage, 
chis was the ‘only Royal grant voted by Parliament which was not made a matter 
of controversy. But it must be noted that in 1874 the spirit of Republicanism 
n the country was almost dead. Mr. Chamberlain, by his writings and 
speeches, made an ineffectual effort to keep it alive, but even he had to bow 
iis austere knee to the popular idols of the time, who were undoubtedly 
che Prince and Princess of Wales. As if to throw out a jaunty challenge to 
che enemies of the Monarchy, the Prince and Princess paid a visit to Birmingham 
n November, where it was the duty of Mr. Chamberlain as Mayor to receive 
chem, and where they met with a welcome from the populace, the significance 
of which he was quick to recognise. Mr. Chamberlain, who had not been 
xxpected to make pleasant speeches to his guests, behaved to them with 
the tact of an astute if not an accomplished courtier. His undisguised 
uppreciation of the Prince’s visit to his mansion, and of. the Princess’s 
lelight in his conservatories, famed for their priceless exotics, recalled the 
levotion of the Lady Margaret Bellenden in “Old Mortality,” when Charles IT. 
wecepted the hospitalities of her castle. 

One marked feature of the London season in 1874 was the sudden with- 
lrawal of the Duchess of Edinburgh from Court ceremonials. An attempt 
vas made to account for this by explaining that as her Royal and Imperial 
Tighness was expecting to become a mother she deemed her retirement from 
Society necessary.* According to statements current at the time, however, her 
ibsence was due not exactly to a dispute, but to a difficulty abont her pre- 
‘edence, which must have considerably embarrassed the Queen. As the 
laughter of a powerful Emperor, the Duchess of Edinburgh not unnaturally 
hought that she had a right to take precedence of the Princess of Wales, 
vho was but the daughter of a petty king. An Imperial Highness should, 
n her opinion, take precedence of a Royal Highness. On the other hand, 
t was intolerable to the English people that even by implication should the 
uferiority of the English Monarchy to that of any Imperial House in Europe 
’e recognised—in fact, the kings of England had never admitted that any 
f the Continental Emperors had a title to precedence over them. The 
‘country, therefore, heard with interest a report that the Russian Czar was 
bout to come to England, not merely to visit his daughter, but if possible 
o settle with the Queen the question of precedence that had disturhed her 
amily. Her Majesty was understood to be willing to assent to any arrange- 
aent which did not confer on the wife of her second son, the right to take 
wecedence over the wife of the Heir Apparent, and so matters stood when the 
at arrived at Dover on the 13th of May. He was received with the utmost 
ordiality by the Queen in person at Windsor. The first effect of his visit was 
o replace the Duchess of Edinburgh in the Court Circular among the ladies of 


* Times, May 11, 1874. 
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the Royal Family next to the Princess of Wales, and to cause her to be 
described as “Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh 
(Grand Duchess of Russia).’* The Czar was weil received by the people, 
among whom he was popular as the Liberator of the Serfs, and after a dreary 
week of sightseeing and State banquets, he left England on the 22nd of May. 

On the 30th of March the Queen proceeded to Windsor Great Park to 
review the troops who had been engaged in the Ashanti War. The force, 
2,000 in number, went through their evolutions in gallant style, and her 
Majesty with her own hands awarded the Victoria Cross to Lord Gifford for 
personal bravery in the campaign. On the 18th of April the Queen also 
inspected the sailors and marines of the Royal Navy who had fought in the 
Ashanti War. The review took place at Gosport, and many of the officers 
were, by the Queen’s desire, personally presehted to her. 

The controversy then raging over Vivisection seemed to have interested 
her Majesty greatly, for at the Jubilee meeting of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals there was read a letter written by Sir Thomas 
Biddulph by the Queen’s instructions, which ran as follows :— 


“My Dear Lorp,—The Queen has commanded me to address you, as President of the 
Soeiety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on the oecasion of the assembly in this eountry 
of the foreign delegates eonneeted with your association and of the Jubilee of the Society, to 
request you to give expression publiely to her Majesty’s warm interest in the sueeess of the 
efforts whieh are being made at home and abroad for the purpose of diminishing the eruelties 
practised on dumb animals, The Queen hears and reads with horror of the sufferings which the 
brute ereation often undergo from the thoughtlessness of the ignorant, and she fears also some- 
times from experiments in the pursuit of seienee. For the removal of the former the Queen 
trusts mueh to the progress of edueation, and iu regard to the pursuit of seience, she hopes 
that the entire advantage of those anwsthetie discoveries, from which man has derived so much 
benefit himself in the alleviation of suffering, may be fully extended to the lower animals. 
Her Majesty rejoices that the Society awakens tho interest of the young by the presentation of 
prizes for essays eonnected with the subject, and hears with gratification that her son and 
daughter-in-law have shown their interest by distributing the prizes. Her Majesty begs to 
announce a donation of £100 to the funds of the Soeiety.” 


On the 23rd of November her Majesty was present, with the Empress of 
Russia, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other members of the Royal 
Family, at the christening of the infant son of the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh—Prince Alfred of Edinburgh; and on the 3rd of December she 
received a deputation from France to present her with an Address of thanks 
for services rendered by Englishmen to the sick and wounded in the war of 
1870-71. The Address was contained in four large volumes, which were placed 
on a table forsthe purpose of being shown to her Majesty. M. d’Agiout and 
Comte Serrurier explained the nature of their contents. Having accepted the 
volumes, the Queen said to the deputation in French, “I accept with pleasure 
tine volumes which you have presented, and which will be carefully preserved by 


* Spectator, May 23, 1874. 
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me as records of the interesting historical events which they commemorate. 
They are beautiful as works of art, but their chief value in my eyes is that 
they form a permanent memorial of the gratitude of the French people for 
services freely and spontaneously rendered to them by Englishmen acting 
under a simple impulse of humanity. Your recognition of those services 
cannot fail to be appreciated by my subjects, and it will increase the friendly 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL CIIATEL, WINDSOR. 


(From u Photograph ty G.I. Wilséa and Co.) 


and cordial feeling which I am happy to believe exists between the two 
nations.’ The volumes were placed in the British Museum. 

On the 3rd of December her Majesty at Windsor personally presented 
several seamen and marines with the medals which they had won for con- 
spicuous gallantry in the Ashanti War. A few days after this ceremony the 
attention of the country was absorbed in the first volume of the biography of 
the Prince Consort, which had been compiled with sedulous care, delicate 
tact, and refined feeling by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Theodore Martin. The 
yerdict of the public was one of immediate and unreserved approval. They 
were delighted with Mr. Martin’s idylic picture of Prince Albert’s domestic 
life, and of the tender companionship in which he and the Queen lived 
lovingly together. Glimpses, too, of the Queen’s own strength of character 
and of her shrewd judgment in politics, such as, for example, her letters and 
memoranda on the affair of the Spanish marriages, and her keenly-etched 
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portrait of the Czar Nicholas after his visit in 1844, suggested very plainly 
that the Sovereign was not exactly a cipher in the State. If in some of its 
lines Mr. Martin’s portrait recalled memories of William III., it reminded 
the people that, like William III., the Prince, though unable from his intel- 
lectual detachment to inspire the people with love, won their confidence and 
respect through his unpretending, but unswerving fidelity to the interests of 
his adopted country. But the frankness and absence of reserve with which 
the. book was written displeased a few of the Queen’s foreign relatives; 
indeed, this feature of the biography had been commented on by some who 
thought it was derogatory to the dignity of the Royal Caste. The Princess 
Louis of Hesse, if she did not share this opinion, felt: it her duty to convey 
it-to the Queen. In a letter to her mother at the beginning of 1875, the 
Princess says, “It is touching and fine in you to allow the world to have 
so much insight into your private life, and allow others to have what has 
been only your property, and our inheritance. . . . . . For the frivolous 
-higher classes how valuable this book will be if read with real attention, as 
a record of a life spent in the highest aims, with the noblest conception of 
duty as a leading star.” To this letter the Queen replied from Osborne, 12th 
of January, 1875 :—“TIf,” she wrote, “you will reflect a few minutes, you will 
see how I owed it to beloved papa to let his noble character be known and 
understood, as it now is, and that to wait longer when those who knew him 
best—his own wife, and a few (very few there are) remaining friends—were 
all gone, or too old and too far removed from that time, to be able to pre- 
sent a really true picture of his most ideal and remarkable character, would 
have been really wrong. He must be known for his own sake, for the good 
of England and of his family, and of the world at large. Countless people 
write to say what good it does and will do. And it is already thirteen 
years since he left us! Then you must also remember that endless false and 
untrue things have been said about us, public and private, and that in these 
days people will write and will know; therefore the only way to counteract 
this is to let the real full truth be known, and as much be told as can be 
told with prudence and discretion, and then no harm, but good, will be done. 
Nothing will help me more than that my people. should know what I have 
lost! . . . The ‘Early Years’ volume was begun for private circulation 
only, and then General Grey and many of papa’s friends and advisers begged 
me to have it published. This was done. The work was most popular, and 
greatly liked. General Grey could not go on with it, and asked me to ask 
Sir A. Helps to continue it; and he said that he could not, but recom- 
mended Mr. Theodore Martin as one of the most eminent writers of the 
day, and hoped I could prevail on him to .undertake this great national 
work. J did succeed, and he has taken seven years to prepare the whole, 
supplied by me with every letter and extract; and a deal of time it took, 
but I felt it would be a national sacred work.” 
4g 
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EMPRESS OF INDIA. 
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Tue year 1875 opened less gloomily for the Ministry than for the Oppo- 
sition. Mr. Disraeli had sanctioned the despatch of a Polar Expedition, 
and in a curious letter, since published by Mr. Froude, he had tendered Mr. 
Carlyle the Grand Cross of the Bath on the gronnd that “a Government 
should recognise Intellect.”* He had also offered Mr. Tennyson—“if not a 
great poet, a real one,” to use his own phrase—a baronetcy. Both offers 
had been refnsed, bunt the scientific and literary classes — potent agencies for 
influencing public opinion—sang loud the praises of a Ministry that was so 
obviously in sympathy with them. As for the Opposition, Mr. Gladstone’s 
definite refusal to lead them any longer, compelled them to elect a successor, 
whereupon an infinite amount of dissension, hearthurning, and jealousy 
was stirred up in their ranks. Mr. Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. 
W. E. Forster were the candidates who had most partisans, and the last was 
undoubtedly the: one on whom the public choice would have fallen, if the 
public had been permitted to arbitrate between the rivals. The Noncon- 
formists, however, had not yet forgiven Mr. Forster, and Mr Bright put him 
out of the field by using his powerful influence in favour of Lord Hartington, 
who was finally selected. According to one of the ablest of Liberal 
political critics, Lord Hartington “succeeded in making the whols party 
content, if not enthusiastic, with their choice.”+ Lord Hartington had, in 
the course of the Session, virtually nothing to do, and, like the Peers in 
Mr. Gilbert’s opera, he “did it very well.’”’ The Queen’s Speech outlined a 
temperately progressive policy, and when the Opposition leader taunted Ministers 
with failing to carry ont the scheme of reaction to which they stood pledged 


* Mr. Carlyle refused the effer, thengh he had accepted the Prussian Order ef Merit, 
t+ England Under Lerd Beaconsfield, by P. W. Clayden, p. 120. 
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on the hustings and in the Conservative Press, Mr. Disraeli, with demure 
gaiety, protested against his “ grotesque reminiscences.” Lord Hartington, he 
complained, sought out “the most violent speeches made by the most unin- 
fluential persons in the most obs-ure places, and the most absurd articles 
appearing in the dullest -nd most uninfluential newspapers,” and took these as 
the opinions of “the great Conservative Party.’* The vpinions of the 
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Conservative Ministry, he added, were now expressed from the front Ministerial 
Bench, and for these alone did he hoid himself responsible. 

Mr. Cross was the popular Minister of the Session. His Artisans’ Dwellings 
Bill embodied a resolution which Mr. U. Kay-Shuttleworth and Sir Sidney 
Waterlow had induced Mr. Gladstone’s Government to accept, and though in 
practice it proved disastrous to local ratepayers, it was taken as a kindly 


* Mr. Disraeli was blamed for ungenerous discourtesy to Lord Hartington on his first appearance 
as Opposition Leader. But there was «a good justification for the Tremier’s contemptuous reply. 
Lord Hartington’s taunts were foolishly factious, because he had, in a speech at Lewes (21st of 


January), already defended the Tory Government fer not uttempting to undo Liberal work, which 


was, as he put it, “ irrevocable.” 
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recognition of claims which Liberal Cabinets had too often ignored.* Mr, 
Cross was much more successful with his Labour Bills, drafts of which, it 
was said, had been prepared by Mr. Lowe. The Home Secretary had framed 
his Bills to conciliate Tory members who had eloquently denounced Trades 
Unions during the General Election. But in Committee he accepted amend- 
ments which removed trom the law every trace of the evil spirit that 
punished breach of contract by a workman, not as a civil offence, but as a 
erime. Though he fought hard against the repeal of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, he finally surrendered to Mr. Lowe, and not only aceepted 
his definition of ‘molestation ” or “picketing,” but further agreed to his pro- 
- posal to make that offence punishable when committed by anybody—hbe he 
master or servant. The growth of a Conservative spirit among the Trades 
Unions dates from the passing of Mr. Cross’s Employers and Workmen 
Bill, and his Conspiracy Bill. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s Regimental Exehanges 
Bill was a reactionary concession to “the Colonels,” for it gave rich officers 
facilities for bribing poor ones to relieve them from arduous foreign serviee. 
Lord Cairns, however, did much more harm to the Government by withdrawing 
his Judicature Bill under the menaces of a secret Junta of Peers, headed by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, who had resolved to restore to the House of Lord; 
its Appellate Jurisdiction. Whilst independent Peers protested against this 
course as a slight to the Upper House, the country considered that it indi- 
eated a deplorable want of courage. For when Lord Cairns’ new Bill, post- 
poning till the Ist of November, 1886, the provisions of Lord Selborne’s Act 
(1873),+ and establishing an Intermediate Court of Appeal as a kind of 
judicial makeshift, came before the House of Commons, Sir John Holker, 
with indiscreet frankness, explained why the Government had dropped their 
own measure. The Peers, he said, meant to retain their jurisdiction in spite 
of the House of Commons, and it was, therefore, futile to resist them. This 
admission that the Cabinet, which ought to be responsible only to the Queen 
and to Parliament, was really controlled by a small caucus of Peers, whose 
very names were kept secret, was one which no Government could now-a-days 
survive. The Bill, however, passed before the Session closed. 

Ministers also lost much of their popularity through Mr. Disraeli’s 
tenderness towards owners of unseaworthy ships. Mr. Plimsoll had stirred 


* The Bill had these defects: (1), It was permissive and not compulsory. (2), It forced local 
authorities to compensate owners of insanitary dwellings doomed to destruction. The worse the rookeries 
the higher the rents, and the more extravagant the compensation, eo that the Bill put a premium on 
the creation of rookeries. (8), It enacted that workmen’s houses must he rebuilt on the cleared land. 
This rendered it impossible to sell the sites at prices covering the cost of clearing them, so that local 
authorities had (2) to keep the land on hand in the hope of getting their price, during which time the 
displaced inhabitants were pushed into adjoining neighbourhoods already overcrowded; or (0) after 
five yeats to sell the sites hy auction at a loss. On the 4th of July, 1879, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works sold some of their sites to the Peabody Trustees at « loss of £600,000 to the ratepayers of 
London. . 

¢ This Act deprived the Peers of their Appellate Jurisdiction. 
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up public opinion against the « ship-knackers,” as he called them, who, having 
over-insured vessels that were rotten, sent them away to founder at sea with 
their crews, and then put the insurance money in their pockets. The Board 
of Trade had rather frowned on his efforts to get it to detain unseaworthy 
ships for survey, but in deference to popular pressure the Government had 


MR, PLIMSOLL. 


promised to bring in a Merchant Shipping Bill to check the evil which Mr. 
Plimsoll had discovered and denounced. The Bill was read a second time in 
the Conimons without opposition, aud it was one in which the Queen was 
said to be as much interested as Mr. Plimsoll himself. But Mr. Disraeli had 
brought forward a measure permitting farmers to receive compensation for 
unexhausted improvements, and enabling landlords to deny them this compen- 
sation by contracting themselves out of the Bill. He had contrived to get 
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Government business into confusion by trying to push on Ministerial measures 
abreast instead of in single file, and in a fatal moment he shelved the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, in order to make way for the perfectly worthless 
Agricultural Holdings Bill. He announced the fact on the 22nd of July, 
when Mr. Goschen entered a mild protest. 

Mr. Plimsoll, however, rose quivering with rage and passion, and moved 
the adjournment of the House. He not only protested against ae Government 
postponing a Bill that interfered with “the unhallowed gains” of the “ship- 
knackers,”’ but said that some of them sat in the House, and mentioned by name 
one of “the villains” he was determined to “unmask.” In vain the Speaker 
called him to order. Louder and louder grew the turmoil, and in the midst 
of it Mr. Disraeli grew visibly pale when Mr. Plimsoll rushed up the floor of 
the House with his clenched fist extended in front of him. However, he did 
not strike the Premier or Sir Charles Adderley—who was officially in charge 
of the Bill—as had been dreaded. He merely ‘stood on one leg, placed a 
written protest on the table, and then, having shaken his fist in the Speaker’s 
face, marched out of. the Chamber amidst a scene of terrible disorder. Mr. 
Disraeli lost his temper and, with it, touch of the House for a moment. In 
angry accents he moved that Mr. Plimsoll be reprimanded there and then, 
whereupon the Speaker interfered, and said that before a motion of that sort 
could be put Mr. Plimsoll, who was now standing below the bar, must be 
heard in his place. Mr. Plimsoll, however, preferred immediate withdrawal, 
and the House was on the eve of entering into conflict with a defiant 
Member, supported by an irresistible force of democratic passion in the country, 
a conflict from which it must have emerged with impaired authority, when 
suddenly Lord Hartington came to the rescue. His frigid accents, in strong 
contrast with Mr. Disraeli’s tremulous tones of wrath, immediately cooled 
the temper of the House. Mr. Plimsoll was, said Lord Hartington, merely 
suffering from “overstrain acting on a very sensitive temperament, and 
before taking any strong measures against a man so universally respected, it 
would be more consonant with the dignity of the House to give him reason- 
able time to put himself right.” Mr. Disraeli instantly saw that Lord 
Hartington’s phlegmatic sense had suggested the course that would extricate 
him from the dangerous position into which he was leading the House, 
and he consented to adjourn the matter for a week. Mr. Plimsoll made an 
honourable apology to the Speaker, and the matter ended happily, but the 
incident, to the gratification of the country, revealed in Lord Hartington a 
capacity for cool and adroit leadership, the existence of which had hitherto 
been unsuspected. The day after the scene in the House of Commons a 
storm of agitation broke over the country on behalf of Mr. Plimsoll. From 
every constituency remonstrances couched in terms of strong indignation poured 
in upon the House of:Commons. Tory Members warned the Whips that they 
did not dare to run athwart the wave of passion that swept over the land. 
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The Cabinet accordingly held a meeting in a panic, and resolved to bring in 
a temporary Bill empowering the Board of Trade to detain rotten ships and 
to prohibit grain cargoes from being carried in bulk. The measure was 
passed, even the Peers shrinking from the responsibility of rejecting it. 

Another blunder damaged Mr. Disraeli’s leadership. In April Mr. Charles 
Lewis moved that the printer of the Times be summoned. to the Bar and dealt 
with for printing a letter reflecting on a Member of the House of Commons, 
in a report of evidence given before the Foreign Loans’ Committee. It was 
an attempt to carry out the old Standing Order, which made it an offence 
for newspapers to report Parliamentary proceedings. Mr. Disraeli first spoke 
against the motion, and then voted for it. It was carried. But next day 
he moved that the Order be discharged, and when Mr. Sullivan asked him 
if he intended to put the relations of the Press and Parliament on a less 
anomalous footing, he answered “No.” Thereupon Mr. Sullivan warned 
him he would insist on carrying out the ridiculous old Standing Order, and 
clearing the House of reporters every night till Mr. Disraeli yielded. Lord 
Hartington induced Mr. Sullivan to refrain, but Mr. Biggar next stepped in, 
and with elfish humonr, one night when the Prince of Wales was listening 
to a debate, rose and said he “espied strangers in the House,” which was 
duly cleared of every one—including the Princse—save Members. The two 
leaders then carried a motion suspending the ridiculous Order for that 
evening. Mr. Disraeli, however, still refused to alter the rule or accept a 
proposal from Lord Hartington for altering it. Mr. Sullivan accordingly 
retorted by again “espying strangers,” clearing the House, and compelling the 
Governmént to adjourn an important debate. Mr. Disraeli now saw he had 
no choice but to surrender. He therefore carried a new Standing Order, 
enabling the Speaker to exclude strangers when he saw fit, but submitting 
the attempt of a private Member to clear the House, to the check of an 
immediate and undebateable vote. 

Sir Stafford Northeote’s Budget was ominous of hard times coming. 
Prices were beginning to fall, and unsound Foreign Loans, in which ricn 
people had invested, were beginning to collapse. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
therefore, though he received half a million more revenue than he expected, 
wisely made no sanguine estimate for the ensuing year. His anticipated 
expenditure he put at £75,268,000, an increase of £939,000, and his revenue 
at £75,685,000, showing a probable surplus of £417,000, which was ultimately 
converted by supplementary estimates into an estimated deficit of £300,000— 
a bad contrast to the miraculous surplus of £6,000,000, which in the previous 
year he inherited from Mr. Gladstone. There was no special feature in the 
Budget, save the scheme fixing the charge for the paying up the interest, 
and the principal of the National Debt in future at £28,000,000 a year, and 
making it obligatory to meet this sum before any, surplus could be deciared. 
It was, in fact, a plan for establishing a rigid Sinking Fund to discharge the 
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National Debt, and though it was popular at the time, it failed, as all such 
plans fail, because whenever a difficulty arises Ministers of Finance always 
confiscate a Sinking Fund in preference to imposing new taxes. 

Ireland, represented by the new National Party, under Mr. Butt, gained 
little during 1875, but she gained something. Under a Liberal Government 
half the Home Rule Party could have been bribed by places into silence. 
But an ostentatiously hostile Tory Ministry could not offer them places, and 
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yet they liad to be quieted somehow, for the Inish people had by this time 
lost faith in their insincere Parliamentary action. Fenian agents were telling 
the Irish peasantry that they could expect no concessions unless they 
extorted them by revolution. The Government, accordingly, relaxed the 
existing Coercion Acts, and the debate on one of these—the Westmeath 
Act-—was, on the 22nd of April, 1875, rendered historic by the intervention 
of Mr. Biggar, who talked against time for five hours, by the simple device 
of reading long extracts from Blue Books.* Shortly after this feat, Mr. 
Charles Stewart Parnell, a young Wicklow squire, who had been educated at 
Cambridge, and was notable for his shyness, his amstocratic reserve, and ins 
* Hansard, Vol. CCXXITT., p. 1458. 
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faltering and confused speech, took his seat as Member for Meath, in succes- 
sion to John Martin, who had died. Nothing was known of him save that 
he had the reputation of being a Protestant landlord who was on good terms 
with his tenants, that from his mother—a daughter of the celebrated Com- 
modore Stewart of the United States Navy—he had inherited Republican 
ideas, that he was a lover of field sports, and that he was a cadet of the 
family of which his great-grandfather, Sir John Parnell; Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer in 1782, was a distinguished member, and the head of which 
was the present Lord Congleton. That his beautiful estate of Avondale was 
heavily mortgaged was noi regarded as noteworthy. Mr. Joseph Gillies Biggar, 
whose quaint bourgeois humour had already made him, if not the favourite, 
at least one of the privileged “diversions” of the House, and who was 
destined to be Mr. Parnell’s coadjutor in organising the largest and most 
powerful Irish National Party of the Victorian period, was a prosperous pro- 
vision-dealer, of Scottish extraction, trading in Belfast. His experience of 
affairs had been gained as Chairman of the local Water Board. 

Parliament was prorogued peacefully on the 18th of August, and, on the 
whole, Ministers emerged from the Session with credit. Mr. Disraeli’s bright 
wit, his cheerful temper, and his airy jocularity in meeting serious attacks, 
recalled pleasant memories of Lord Palmerston, and tempted the House to 
forget his occasional blunders as its Leader. The Recess, however, brought 
serious peril to his Cabinet—peril which, however, it had done little to deserve. 
In the middle of September it was discovered that the Foreign Office had 
induced the Admiralty to issue a Fugitive Slave Circular to naval officers. 
They were told they must not receive fugitive slaves in territorial waters 
unless their lives were in danger. If the fugitive slave came on board a 
British ship in territorial waters, he was not to remain if it were proved he 
were a slave. If received on the high seas, he must be surrendered when 
the ship came within the territorial waters of the country from which he 
had eseaped. The Circular, in fact, defined the legal obligations under 
which British ships of war must logically lie if they chose to enter the 
territorial waters of slave States, with which England was not at war. It 
was a Circular embodying regulations on which every Liberal Minister had 
habitually acted, but the Liberal Party immediately proceeded to make poli- 
tical capital out of it. An agitation as fierce as that which was caused 
by the abandonment of the Merchant Shipping Bill sprang up, and Lord 
Derby, at whose instance the Admiralty issued the Circular, was accused of 
attempting to commit England to a furtive partnership with slave-owners.. The 
most that could be said in fairness against the document was that it was so 
badly drafted as-to imply that the deck of a Queen’s ship was subject to 
foreign jurisdiction. Moreover, the order to surrender a fugitive slave who had 
taken refuge on a Queen’s ship on the high seas, was so completely indefen- 
sible that Lord Derby himself struck it out of the second edition of his 
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Circular. He might as well have ordered a British Consul in Rio to arrest’ 
and surrender a Brazilian slave who, having gained freedom by escaping to 
English soil, had afterwards:returned to that port. Till Parliament met in 
1876, the country rang with the inflated protests of Liberal partisans against 
the amended Circular, which was published after the original one had been 
suspended in October, and cancelled in November. 

But the issue and publication of the Slave Circular was not the only 
blunder at the Admiralty that rendered the Government unpopular during the 
Recess. They were guilty of one which gave the Queen the utmost annoy- 
ance. When she was crossing the Solent from Osborne to Gosport on the 18th 
of August her yacht ran down another yacht called the Mistletoe. The owner 

: (Mr. Heywood) and his sisters-in-law, Miss Annie Peel and Miss Eleanor Peel, 

were on board, and, though the last-named was rescued, Miss Annie Peel and 
the sailing-master were drowned. The Queen happened to be on deck, and her 
emotion during the scene was painful to witness. The Prince of Leiningen. 
as commander of the Royal yacht, was blamed by the people for the catas- 
trophe, and unfortunately the Admiralty not only refused to try him by. 
court-martial, but, after a secret inquiry, condemned the navigating officer. 
This roused public wrath, and it was ungeneronsly alleged that the Queen 
had forced a servile Minister to protect her nephew from just punishment. 
The fact is, as a subsequent case showed, the Admiralty merely followed the 
stereotyped rule, which, in those days, was to punish subordinate officers for 
the blunders of their superiors. It used to be asked, What was a navigating 
officer on board a Queen’s ship for, unless to take his captain’s punishment ? 
Unfortunately for the Prince of Leiningen, there was a ‘tribunal from which 
he could not escape—the coroner’s inquest on the bodies of those for whose 
death he was morally responsible. The evidence given before the coroner 
still further exasperated the ill-feeling which had been roused. Yachtsmen 
s—proverbially a loyal body of men—were irritated at the tone of a letter’ 
addressed to the president of the Cowes Yacht Club (the Marquis of Exeter), 
in which General Ponsonby expressed the Queen’s wish that in future 
members of the Club would not approach too closely to the Royal yacht 
when the Queen was on board. The insinuation contained in this document 
and assumption that no blame rested on the officers of the Alberta, provoked 
yachtsmen in every club in Great Britain to retort that, in their pain- 
ful experience, the Queen’s yachts were navigated in the Solent with a 
disregard of the “rules of the road” which rendered them a constituted 
nuisance. 

In this particular instance the Royal yacht had been driven at the rate 
of seventeen miles an hour, and the Prince of Leiningen and his subordinates 
had paid no attention to the Board of Trade rule which makes it the duty 
of a steamer to get well out of the way of a sailing-vessel. The quarter- 
masters of the yacht, too, gave their evidence in a manner which not only cast 
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suspicion on their testimony, but suggested that they stood in terror of their 
officers. A letter which the Queen wrote to her nephew expressing her satis- 
faction with their conduct, was moreover taken to be an attempt to unduly 
influence the Coroner’s Court. The first jury did not agree on a verdict, and 
the outcry about the Queen’s letter was so loud that the case had to be tried 
again. The Queen had for a moment forgotten that the vast influence which 
she had acquired during her reign rendered it imperative for her to be silent 
.on all matters of controversy—especially if they were under judicial investi- 
gation. She forgot that the mere expression of her individual opinion gave 
an advantage to one side in a dispute, the extent of which she herself had 
clearly never dreamt of—an advantage so great, that it bore unfairly against the 
side that had not got it. The second jury, however, brought in a verdict of 
“Accidental Death,” and condemned the officers of the Royal yacht (1), for 
steaming at too high a spet‘l, and (2), for keeping a bad look-out. The verdict 
was quite illogical. If the look-out on the Alberta was bad ‘and her speed too 
high, and if, as was proved, her officer had violated the rule of the road, the 
verdict ought to have been one of Manslaughter. But no further steps were 
taken to do justice. Mr. Anderson brought the case before the House of 
Commons, and though he was defeated in his effort to make the Government 
move in the affair, he created a great stir in the country, by declaring that 
public funds had been used as hush-money to prevent further inquiry.* So 
far as the verdict of the jury went, demanding that the Royal yachts shonld 
steam at less speed in the Solent, it was absurd. State business often forces 
the Queen and her messengers and Ministers to travel fast. What the jury 
should have recommended was a new rule of the road, to the effect that 
everything must make way on the water for'a yacht flying the Sovereign’s 
personal flag. 

The other blunder of the Admiralty arose out of an inquiry into the 
loss of two ironclads off the Wicklow coast. On the night of the Ist of 
September the Iron Duke rammed and sank the Vanguard. There was a fog 
at the time, and the captain of the Vanguard left the deck at the moment 
of greatest peril, and was stupid enough to reduce speed for no discernible 
reason without warning the Iron Duke, which was coming behind him. The 
captain of the Iron Duke was stupid enough to increase her speed in the 
fog, and she was not only badly steered, but her fog-signal was not blown. 
Had they been employed in the merchant servicé these two officers wonld 
have been subjected to the severest punishment. As it was, the captain 
_ of the Vanguard was dismissed the service. The captain of the Iron Duke, 
who had been condemned by the court-martial for ramming the Vanguard, 
was acquitted, on a review of his sentence by the Admiralty. The Admi- 
ralty then, by way of compensation, cashiered his subordinate, Lieutenant 
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Evans without a trial, and without giving him leave to make a defence. As 
for the Admiral who, from Jack of skill or from negligence, permitted the 
ships of his squadron to sail close to each other in a fog, he was freed from 
blame. 

Fortunately for Mr. Disraeli, an opportunity for a great stroke of policy 
occurred, which diverted public attention from these blunders, and re- 
established the waning popularity of his Ministry. On the 26th of November 
it was announced that the Government had bought for £4,000,000 the 


VIEW ON TEE SUEZ CANAL, 


Khedive’s shares inthe Suez Canal, and what a French writer described as 
“a conquest by mortgage” was hailed by the English people with a shout 
of gratification. The impecunious ruler of Egypt had been literally hawking 
his Canal shares among the Powers. It was possible that at any moment 
Germany or France might buy them up, and then impede the passage of English 
troops to India. Not a day was to be lost, and Mr. Disraeli, theretore, on his 
own responsibility, and without consulting his Cabinet, purcbased the Shares. 
There was joy in the City over this operation. The bankruptcy of Turkey, 
declared at the end of October, had converted Turkish Bonds into waste paper, 
apd it was some compensation to speculators that Mr. Disraeli’s purchase of 
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the Canal Shares sent up the price of Egyptian Stock by leaps and bounds. 
Lord Hartington, it is true, in a speech at Sheffield (15th of December), 
querulously carped at the transaction. But as his contention was that Eng- 
land was in a better position to secure the neutrality of the Canal without 
than with a solid proprietary interest in it, nobody paid the least attention to 
his unpatriotic cavillings. They merely convinced the country that, despite 
Mr. Disraeli’s bungling Parliawentary leadership, his inaccuracy of statement, ~is 
loose hold of principle, and the administrative blunders of his subordinates, he 
was the only living statesman of first rank, in whose hands the higher interests 
of the Empire were safe. 

It was announced in March that the Prince of Wales was to visit India 


COUNT FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, 


in November, with Sir Bartle Frere as his guide. In July it was decided 
that his tour should be a State Progress, the expenses of which should be 
paid for out of the revenues of England and India. The marine escort was to 
be provided by the Admiralty at a cost of £52,000; the Indian Treasury was 
to contribute £30,000; and when Mr. Disraeli asked the House of Commons 
for £52,000, Lord Hartington had no complaint to make except that he 
thought the vote ought to be larger. Messrs. Macdonald and Burt, when 
they objected that the working-classes would not approve of the grant, were 
literally “howled down” by the House. Yet all Mr. Burt said was that as 
he himself lived on a salary derived from his constituents, he could not 
decently vote away their money to pay the cost of what they believed was a 


tour of pleasure for a rich Prince. His argument was fair enongh from his 
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point of view. It was faulty because he failed to see that a vote for a State 
pageant which meant to individualise the Monarchy to the Indian mind, was not 
a grant to the Prince as a private individual. Mr. Bright’s support of the 
grant, which was voted, was useful to the Government: But as his argument 
was that the visit of the Prince might be serviceable in checking the harsh 
and cruel treatment to which the natives of India are subjected by their 
English rulers, it was condemned as unjust to the devoted servants of the 
Queen, who wear out their lives in honourable exile, maintaining peace 
in an Empire that, without them, would be converted into a pandemonium 
of slaughter. 

The opening days of 1876 were marked by the announcement of Lord 
Northbrook’s resignation as Viceroy of India. The Indian Viceroy had for 
some time thwarted the policy of the Secretary of State, and the final rupture 
was made when they differed in opinion as to the kind of Envoy the 
Government should have at Cabul. It was a quaint controversy. Lord Salis- 
‘bury said the face of the British Envoy should be white. Lord Northbrook 
contended that it should be black, whereupon Lord Salisbury wrote Lord 
Northbrook a despatch, couched in terms that left him no alternative save 
resignation. According to Lord Salisbury, unless a white Envoy kept watch over 
the Ameer, Shere Ali, our information from Cabul would be defective. Accord- 
ing to Lord Northbrook, if -we sent an European Envoy to Cabul, he would be 
‘promptly assassinated, in which case we should get no information at all, 
and India would, be dragged into a ruinous war of vengeance. Lord North- 
brook had nothing on his side but facts. No Afghan Ameer had ever been 
able to guarantee a Christian Envoy at Cabul against assassination. When 
Lord Salisbury did send an European Envoy to Cabul he was not only 
murdered, but, pending his inevitable murder, the only information worth 
having that came from Cabul, came from native sources. It was, moreover, 
a slight on the Indian Government to say that they had not been able 
to train a Mahommedan official of rank up to the duties of effective diplo- 
matic espionage at Cabul. However,.the dispute ended in Lord Northbrook 
coming back to England, and in Lord Lytton going out to India as his 
successor. There was no doubt a time when the appointment of a diplomatist 
who was a Peer and a passionate poet, to the Viceregal Throne might have 
been useful. Unhappily, in 1876, a different type of ruler was needed in 
India. The war cloud in Eastern Europe was about to break, aud it was 
well known that in any diplomatic contest between Russia and England, 
it would be the aim of Russia to weaken England by making trouble for. 
her on her Indian frontier. For the stress of the times,-a man like Lord 
Mayo was necessary, and Lord Lytton was everything that Lord Mayo 
was not. 

All through 1875 there had been in Bosnia and Herzegovina disturbances 
precisely similar to those in the Principalities which preceded the Crimean 
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War. After Lord Derby had been appealed to by Musurus Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador in London, he suggested to Count Andrassy that Austria should 
prevent her subjects on her frontier from supporting: the insurgents in 
the mutinous Turkish provinces, and a similar suggestion was made to the 
Servian Government. His advice to the Turks was to stamp out rebellion as 
quickly as possible, so as to prevent it from. spreading and provoking 
European intervention. The Porte, instead of acting on this advice, desired 
that the Consuls of the Great Powers should mediate between the Sultan 
and the rebels, and Lord Derby, instead of adhering to his original counsels, 
weakly fell in with this proposal, and consented, though with great hesitancy, 
to let the British Consul join the delegation. The rebels were delighted 
with the proposals of the Consuls for their better government, but refused to 
lay down their arms unless the Powers guaranteed that the Turks would 
carry them out. The Consuls were pleased that the demands of the msur- 
gents were moderate and reasonable, but could give no guarantees for the 
good faith of Turkey. As they were returning from their mission fighting 
began again. 

From their public utterances during the recess of 1875 it was inferred that 
while Lord Derby was averse from. further intervention on the part of England 
in the business,. because in the Hast, he said, “we want nothing, and fear 
nothing,” Mr. Disraeli was of opinion that England had great interests in 
Eastern Europe, which the Government, he said at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 
“are resolved to guard and maintain.” There are no novelties in English 
politics. The situation was the same as that which led to the Crimean War, 
and it also had to be dealt with by a Cabinet which, like Lord Aberdeen’s, 
was divided into interveutionists and non-interventionists. But an acute 
observer might have detected what Mr. Disraeli failed to see, that English 
opinion had changed since 1853. In 1853 the electors were in favour of 
intervention, whereas, since the defeat of Palmerston by the Court and Mr. 
Cobden in 1864, they had always been against it. As the insurrection spread, 
the Porte promised reforms. Three Powers—Austria, Gefmany and Russia, 
afterwards joined by France and Italy—sent a Note to Turkey kuown as “the 
Andrassy Note” (30th of December, 1875), condemning the misgovernment 
of the insurgent provinces, bewailing the broken promises of the Porte, and 
demanding certain reforms in Bosnia and Herzegovina to prevent a general 
rising. Lord Derby, after about a mouth’s hesitation, instructed the British 
Ambassador to give the Note a general support. Turkey accepted most of its 
proposals, and issued another Irad¢ to carry them out. The Iradé was never 
made operative, and though Lord Derby was not offended by the coutumacy 
of. Turkey, the other Powers resented it. Count Schouvaloff persuaded him © 
to permit Lord Odo Russell to meet the representatives of the five 
Powers at Berlin in May to consider the situation. At this meeting the 
Berlin Memorandum was produced and agreed to by the Continental Powers 
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It assumed, that as the Porte had prourised to carry out the reforms in 
the Andrassy Note, the Powers had now the right to force it to keep its 
pledges. It formulated the guarantees which Europe asked for in order 
to give effect to the Andrassy Note, and threatened Turkey with “more 
effective measures” of coercion if she failed to give them within two 
months after an armistice between her and her rebellious provinces had 
been concluded. The reason why the Note was minatory lay on the 
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surface. The Consuls of France and Germany had been murdered by the 
Turks at Salonica, and before any redress could be obtained Prince Bismarck 
had to send the Porte an ultimatum that meant war. Lord Derby declined 
to asseut to the Memorandum, on the ground that England had not been 
consulted in the preparing of it, and did not believe that it would do any 
good if presented. The Foreign Ministers of the Powers in vain implored him 
to reconsider his decision, and then the Memorandum was tossed into the 
waste-paper basket of diplomacy. Turkey, seeing that Lord Derby had broken 
up the Kuropean Concert at Berlin, behaved exactly as she did when 
Clarendon broke up the same instrument of coercion at Vienna. Her con- 
tumacy was intensified, and what was still more serious, her European vassais, 
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seeing that diplomacy had failed to rescne them from misrule, took up arms. 
Within a month after the diplomatic triumph of England, the Turks found 
it had secured to them the following advantages :—(1), The Continental Powers 
withdrew from the field and adopted an attitude of vigilant inactivity. (2), 
Servia and Montenegro declared war on Turkey. (3), The soil of Bulgaria 
was soaked with the blood of her Christian population, whose revolt had been 
quelled by massacres and ghastly atrocities, that rendered expulsion from 
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Europe the manifest destiny of the Ottoman race. (4), The Sultan Abdul 
Aziz was dethroned by a mob of fanatical Moslems, and his European Empire 
lay wrecked in anarchy. It had been made a matter of complaint that the 
Foreign Policy of England in 1853 was slow in producing any effect. When 
we consider what happened in the month that followed the failure of the Berlin 
Memorandum, and the collapse of the European Concert, that complaint 
cannot be justly advanced against Mr. Disraeli’s Foreign Policy in 1876. 
Parliament was opened on the 8th of February by the Queen in person, 
with great pomp and ceremony; and the Royal Speech promised several 
useful measures dealing with the Court of Appeal, Merchant Shipping, and 
Prisons. But the one that excited most public interest was the Bill to confer 
4K 
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on the Sovereign a new title derived from India, in gracions acknowledgment 
of the enthusiastic reception given to the Prince of Wales by the natives of 
that Empire. As for the Slave Circular, the questions raised by it were to be 
veferred to a Royal Commission. The Foreign Policy of the Government 
was expressed by Mr. Disraeli, in terms that appealed sympathetically to national 
feeling. It was based on the idea that England was responsible for the good 
use of her influence in the councils of Europe, and it united the Tory Party, 
and caused the country to condone all Ministerial blunders. The debate on 
the Eastern Question showed that Mr. Gladstone and other eminent Liberals 
approved of Lord Derby’s “adherence to the Andrassy Note. But it clearly 
indicated that the Opposition would attack the Government if it adopted 
the old Crimean policy of supporting Turkey whenever she rejected the 
demands of Europe. The purchase of the Suez Canal Shares provoked 
more controversy. It- turned out that they had been mortgaged by the 
Khedive, and could not yield dividends for ‘nineteen years, a fact unknown 
to Mr. Disraeli when he bought them. Sir Stafford Northcote, therefore, 
proposed to borrow £4,000,000, and exact from the Khedive 5 per cent. a year 
on that sum to cover the loss of the mortgaged dividends. Mr. Gladstone 
attacked the financial details of the transaction,* and though his criticism was 
logical it failed to influence the country. Had the purchase of the Shares been 
solely a commercial speculation, the unbusiness-like manner in which it had 
been effected would have been of some importance. But it was also a stroke 
of high policy, and it appealed to the imperial instincts of the nation which, 
as Mr. Disraeli said, was getting “sea-sick of the silver streak.” t ‘Most of 
Mr. Gladstone’s prophecies have been falsified by events. Oddly enough ‘the 
only valid objections to the purchase of the Canal Shares were not pressed 
by him. They were (1), That a Canal which could be easily blocked and. 
wrecked by an enemy’s ship, was not a safe route to India; and (2), That the 
fault of Mr. Disraeli’s policy was in his failure to carry it out to its logical 
conclusion—the establishment of a British Protectorate over Egypt, which 
would have rendered the final fate of Turkey, a matter of indifference to 
Englishmen. Parliament ratified the policy of the Government with enthu- 
siasm. The appointment of the Royal Commission to examine all the 
difficulties raised by the Slave Circular saved Ministers from defeat at the 
end of the Debate on the issue of that stupid State Paper. .The Government 


* He complained that the Government had gone to Messrs. Rothschild for the purchase-money instead 
of to their regular financial agents, and paid them a commission equal to 15 per cent. a year on the advance. 
He declared that the Khedive would probably fail to pay his 5'per cent. on the purchage-money, and 
that England, in any dispute as a shareholder, wonld have to sue and be sued in a French court. As 
trustee for the nation the Government ought, he said, to insist on low tariffs. As a shareholder it 
must, howover, insist on high dividends. The purchase, he held, would give England no real influence 
at the Board of Direction. 

t+ Mr. Gladstone once cited the Channel as ‘‘the silver streak,’ which was the best defence of 
England against the Continent, and a justification for a Foreign Policy of isolation. 
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was also fortunate in its domestic legislation. The Merchant Shipping Bill, 
when it passed, was found to be a compromise which remedied most of 
the wrongs for which Mr. Plimsoll sought redress. Lord Sandon’s Education 
Act was a concession to the advocates of compulsory education, for it prohibited 
the employment of children under ten, and it prohibited the employment of 
children between ten and fourteen, who had not attended school 250 times a 
year and passed an examination in the Fourth Standard. In fact, the Bill 
legalised, not direct, but indirect compulsion. Bills restricting the practice of 
vivisection, and restoring to the House of Lords its Appellate Jurisdiction, but 
adding to it Judges of Appeal, who would be Peers during their tenure of 
office, and who, with the ex-Chancellor, would discharge the judicial functions 
of the Upper House, were also passed. For the meagre achievements of the 
Session three reasons may be given: (1), Much time was lost over the Education 
Act, because not only was it necessary for the Opposition to tone down its 
reactionary clauses, but concessions to the opponents of School Boards were 
suddenly sprung upon the House by Lord Sandon, which had to be fiercely 
resisted. (2), The policy of obstruction which had been adopted with so 
much success to delay Mr. Forster’s Ballot Bill in 1888, was now developed in 
an ingenious manner by Messrs. Biggar and Parnell. They “blocked” Bills 
indiscriminately, so as to bring them under the rule which forbade opposed 
measures to be taken after half-past twelve at night. They moved adjournments 
in various forms at half-past twelve, on the ground that the hour was too far 
advanced for discussion. They were always on the watch to “count out” the 
House, and they never missed a chance of “ talking ont” a Bill,* quite regard- 
less of its merits. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar thus taught themselves to be 
formidable debaters at the expense of the House, for, as Mr. Parnell once 
told a friend, the best way to learn the rules of Parliament is to break 
them.t (3), A great deal of time was also wasted in discussing the Royal 
Titles Bill, to which the Liberals offered an amount of opposition out of all 
proportion to the significance of the measure. 

The Royal Titles Bill was introduced by the Prime Minister on the 7th of — 
February. He had some idea that it would be an offence against the 
prerogative if he stated what the new title was to be, but it was said that 
the Queen, ever since the Duchess of Edinburgh had claimed precedence 
over her sisters-in-law, on the ground that hers was an Imperial, whilst theirs 
was a Royal title, desired to be styled Empress of India, On the other hand, 
most people objected to change the Queen’s designation. Why, it was asked, 
should the successor of Egbert wish to be a modern Empress? To insert 
India in the existing form of the Royal title would adequately meet any 


* When a Bill was approaching one of the stages at half-past twelve, Mr. Biggar or Mr. Parrtiell 
would get up and speak so as to protract debate till the hour came when opposed business musi be 
postponed. 

+ The Parnell Movement, by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Popular Edition, p. 157. 
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real necessity for change. The Imperial title was also surrounded with evil 
associations, and it suggested that Imperialism or personal Government, 
tempered by casual appeals for support to the democracy or the Army over 
the head of Parliament, was the end aimed at by the Ministerial policy. 
Mr. Disraeli’s haughty refusal to communicate the new title to the House 


THE QUEEN VISITING THE WARDS OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL. (See p. §02,.) 


of Commons was met by a motion that no progress be made with the 
Bill till the title was revealed. The Prime Minister accordingly yielded the 
point, and promised to give the necessary explanations before the Bill was 
read a second time. The debate on the Second Reading showed clearly that 
the House of Commons was hostile to the Bill; but as the Government gave 
au pledge that the title should be used in India only, the Second Reading 
was carried. This pledge was soon broken, for the Proclamation was made, 
not that the new title should be used in India, but that it might be used 
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everywhere save in the United Kingdom. The Peers were as reluctant as 
the Commons to sanction the adoption of any exotic titles by the Crown, 
and the Court did not seruple to bring personal pressure to bear on them 
for the purpose of overcoming their threatened opposition. Lord Shaftesbury 
was summoned to Windsor in early spring, and as it was twenty years since 
he had been the Queen’s guest, he says in his Diary that he assumed his 


QUEEN VICTORIA (1577). 


invitation was brought about by the controversy then raging over the Royal 
Titles Bill. “I dread it [the visit], he writes in his Diary, on the 12th of 
March, “the cold, the evening dress, the solitude, for I am old, and dislike 
being far away from assistance should I be ill at night. . . . . She [the 
Queen] sent for me in 1848 to consult me on a very important matter. 
Can it be so now?” The next entry showed his foreboding to be correct. 
He says, on the 14th of March, “Returned from Windsor. I am sure it was 
so, though not distinctly avowed. Her Majesty personally said nothing.” 
But though she did not discuss the views he expressed to her, a Lord-in- 
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Waiting formally requested him to communicate them to Mr. Disraeli. Mr. 
Disraeli paid no heed to them, and Lord Shaftesbury accordingly moved 
(38rd of April), in the House of Lords, an Address to the Queen praying her 
not to take the title of Empress. He pointed out that in time it would lose 
its present impression of feminine softness, and be transformed into “‘ Emperor,” 
whereupon “it must have an air military, despotic, offensive, and intolerable.” 
To scoff as Mr. Disraeli had done at the popular dislike to the Imperial title 
as a mere “sentiment”? was a mistake. “Loyalty itself,’ observed Lord 
Shaftesbury, “was a sentiment, and the same sentiment that attached the 
people to the word Queen, averted them from that of ‘Empress.’” In the 
division, though the Government obtained 1387 votes in favour of what the 
Saturday Review called a “vulgar and impolitic innovation,” eight Dukes 
and a large body of habitual courtiers voted with Lord Shaftesbury in the 
minority of 91.* The dismal predictions of the opponents of the measure 
have not been verified —possibly hecause their protests convinced the Court that 
any ostentatious display of modern Imperialism by an ancient Constitutional 
Monarchy would lead to a recrudescence of the Republic agitation. Fortu- 
nately the heated debates on the Titles Bill did not affect the personal 
popularity of the Sovereign. In the midst of the controversy the Queen 
visited Whitechapel on the 6th of March, to open a new wing of the London 
Hospital, which had been built by’ the munificence of the Grocers’ Company. 
Her Majesty was enthusiastically received, the only complaint being that she 
drove too fast along the route where the populace swarmed in their thousands 
to gaze on her. The visit was taken to be an intimation that the Crown was 
not a mere toy of the aristocratic quarters of the capital, and that when 
the Queen emerged from her seclusion it was not solely for the purpose of 
benefiting the West End shopkeepers. ‘“‘The bees welcome their Queen,” 
was on2 of the mottoes displayed on the route. ‘I was sick and ye visited 
me,” was another, and both inscriptions reflected the kindly feeling with 
which her Majesty was greeted by industrial London. In the Hospital many 
interesting incidents were recorded, one of the most touching being that 
of a little girl who was suffering from a severe burn, and who had said she 
was sure she would get better if she “could. only see the Queen.” When 
this was communicated to her Majesty, she smiled, went straightway to the 
child’s cot, where she kissed her, and soothed her with many tender words 
of comfort. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s Budget was a doleful statement of increased expen- 
diture, and diminished income from a revenue that had ceased to be elastic. 
He estimated a deficit for the coming.year of £774,000, and so he increased 
the income-tax to 5d.in the £, and added 4d. on the pound to the duty on 
tcbacco. The latter tax was a mistake. It did not raise the price of 


*See Hodder’s Life of Lord Shaftesbury, Vol. IIL, pp.-367, 371. 
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tobacco to the poor, but it caused the manufacturers to adulterate their 
tobacco with water so as to add to its weight. The Session ended on the 
15th of August, and next day the world heard with great surprise that. 
Mr. Disraeli had become Earl of Beaconsfield, and to use his own jocose ex- 
pression, that, “abandoning the style of Don Juan for that of Paradise Lost,” 
he would in future lead the House of Lords. Sir Stafford Northcote was left 
to represent him in the House of Commons. 

On the 17th of August the Queen unveiled the Scottish National Memorial 
of Prince Albert, which’ had been erected in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
The monument consisted of a colossal equestrian statue of the Prince Consort, 
and the four panels of the pedestal contained bas-reliefs illustrating notable 
events in his Royal Highness’s career. At each of the four corners of the 
platform on which the pedestal stands were groups of statuary, symbolical of 
the respect paid to Prince Albert’s memory by all classes of the community: 
one group typifying Labour, another Science and Art, a third the Army and 
Navy, and the fourth the Nobility. The equestrian figure and the panels were 
the work of the veteran Scottish sculptor, Mr. John Steell, who designed and 
superintended the construction of the memorial. The subordinate groups were 
executed by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, Mr. Clark Etanton, Mr. Brodie, and Mr. 
George, McCallum, a young artist of high promise who died before his group was 
completed. The ceremony of unveiling was unusually interesting. <A gaily- 
decorated pavilion had been raised for the occasion. The Queen was accom- 
panied by Prince Leopold, the Princess Beatrice, and the Duke of Connanght. 
Under the command of the Duke of Buccleuch, the Royal Company of Archers 
formed the bodyguard. The Duke of Roxburghe, Lord Rosebery, Sir W. 
Gibson-Craig; the Earl of Selkirk, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Provost 
Falshaw, and the Town Council, were among the distinguished persons present. 
After the statue had, at her Majesty’s command, been uncovered, she walked 
round it and expressed her entire satisfaction with the memorial. To signalise 
her appreciation of what had been done, and to manifest her desire to honour 
her “faithful city,” Mr. Falshaw was created a baronet, and a knighthood 
was conferred on Mr. John Steell, and on Mr. Herbert Oakeley, Professor of 
Music in the University. 

During the Recess, the country could think of nothing save the Hastern 
Question. Mr. Gladstone’s taste 


“Yor writing pamphlets and for roasting Popes” 


was bent in a new direction, and he threw himself with all his might into the 
controversy that ended in turning English public opinion irrevocably against 
Turkey. Throughout the Session Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington had, 
with commendable patriotism, abstained from putting questions to Ministers 
with reference to their Hastern policy. Parliament and the country were, 
therefore, in the dark as to what was going on. But towards the end of 
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June disquieting rumours flew about to the effect that there had been « 
revolution in Bulgaria, aud that the Turks had suppressed it by massacres of 
the most revolting barbarity. The Government met these tales with jaunty 
persiflage. On the 10th of July Mr. Forster put a question on the subject, 
which Mr, Disraeli answered by saying that he considered the reports exag- 
gerated, nor did he think that torture had been resorted to by “an Oriental 


HOLYROOD PALACH, EDINBURGIE 


people who, I believe, seldom resort to torture, but generally terniinate their 
connection with culprits in a more expeditions manner.”’* This ill-timed jest 
was hailed with a great guffaw of laughter from the Ministerial Benches. It 
destroyed Mr. Disraeli’s authority in the country when the awful truth was 
revealed, not by the diplomatic agents of England, who strove hard to conceal 
it, but by two American gentlemen, Mr. J. A. Macgahan, a distinguished 
journalist, and Mr. Eugene Schuyler, the United States Consul-General in 
Turkey. They went to Philippopolis on the 25th of July, and Mr. Macgahan’s 
description of what he saw in the country which had been ravaged by the 
Turks, when published in the Daily News, sent a thrill of horror through the 


* Hansard, Vol. CCXXX., p. 1182. 
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civilised world. The partisans of Turkey were enraged beyond self-control, 
and vowed that the worst of all outrages that had been committed was that 
which was perpetrated by the publication of Mr. Macgahan’s report on the 
brutalities of the Turkish soldiery. The wild work of the Sepoys at Cawnpore 
was indeed merciful and humane compared with what had been done by the 


SIR JAMES FALSHAW.' 


(From a Photograph by J. Moffat, Edinburgh.) 


Turks at Batak. Indiscriminate butchery could alone be laid to the charge 
of the Indian mutineers. But in Bulgaria, before the Turk murdered his 
victims, he inflicted on them fiendish tortures and bestial outrages. The 
Province’ was one vast desolation covered with blackened ruins, devastated 
fields, putrefying corpses, and bleached skeletons. Neither age nor sex 
had been spared. The land would have been as silent as a desert, save 
for the wailing of the scattered remnant of the Christian population who had 
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eluded the vengeance of their oppressors. As for the Porte—whose promises of 
reform in Bulgaria were cheerily cited by Mr. Disraeli to cast doubt on 
the descriptions of these atrocities—it gave but one sign of action. It 
promoted Achmed Aga, the barbarian who was responsible for all this 
wickedness, to be Governor of the Province which he had laid waste.* ‘The 
effect of these revelations on public opinion was heightened by Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, entitled “ Bulgarian Horrors,” and by his speech at Blackheath on 
the 9th of September, wherein he convicted the Government of apologising 
for Turkish barbarities, when it could no longer venture to deny their existence. 
He laid down the lines of the new Eastern policy whicli England must support. 
The Turkish officials must be expelled from Bulgaria “bag and baggage,” and 
the European Provinces of Turkey granted such powers of self-government 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan, as would protect them from being seized 
by Austria and Russia on the one hand and devastated by Asiatic savages 
on the other. Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Derby, in subsequent speeches, 
seemed to adopt the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. They admitted 
that it was the duty of England to join the civilised Powers in preventing 
Turkey from opening again the floodgates of lust, rapine, and murder in. 
Bulgaria, and the English people for the first time understood how, with the 
cries of ‘their tortured neighbours ringing in their ears, the Servians and 
Montenegrins had flown to arms. 

Some Conservative writers and speakers still tried to persuade the world 
that the Russian Government had bribed the Turkish Pashas to commit 
and the Bulgarians to submit to outrages, in order to discredit Ottoinan 
rule in Europe. .But their efforts were futile, and the word went forth 
from all sides that never again would England draw her sword, as in 1854, 
to save Turkey from the consequences of her incurable barbarism. Strange 
to say, Lord Beaconsfield failed to gange the strength of this feeling. 
On the 20th of September, in his speech at. Aylesford, he neither adopted 
nor rejected the policy suggested .by Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Derby, 
but he spoke in a querulous tone of the popular meetings which were 
being held all over England expressing sympathy with Bulgaria and urging 
the Government to shield her from the cruelty of her oppressors. The 
agitation, he said, was “impolitic, and founded on erroneous data.’ Those 
who got up these meetings, he declared, were guilty of outrages on “the 
principle of patriotism, worse than any of those Bulgarian atrocities of 
which we have heard sc much.” His negative policy which destroyed the 
Berlin Memorandum without putting any counter proposals in its place, 
would, he contended, have had a happy issue in negotiations. These, 
‘however, were upset by the unexpected Servian declaration of war against 
Turkey, which was prompted by “the Secret Societies.” Yet England had signed 


* See Macgahan's Letters and Consul-General Schuvler’s Report to the United States Minister at 
Constantinople, cited in the Appendix, pp. 22 et seqq. 
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the Andrassy Note, which warned Turkey that this unexpected war would 
be waged against her by Servia, unless she granted the reforms demanded 
in the Note. When Turkey, instead of granting these reforms, massacred 
the population that eraved for them, it was absurd to suppose that “the 
Seeret Societies of Europe,” rather than the popular sympathies of the 
Christian Slavs, foreed the Servian Government into war. That the speech 
fell flat was seen by the polling at the Buckinghamshire Election next day, 
when in Lord Beaconsfield’s own county Mr. Freemantle only saved the seat 
from the attack of Mr. Rupert Carrington, the Liberal candidate, by the 
small majority of 186. There were now two voices in the Cabinet; for 
on the day after Lord Beaeonsfield’s speech was made and was taken by 
Turkey to mean that she had the English Cabinet on her side, Lord 
Derby ordered Sir H. Elliot to go to the Sultan, and uot only denounee the 
outrages in Bulgaria, but, in the name of the Queen, who was profoundly 
shocked. by them, demand that the officials who perpetrated them be 
adequately punished. It is hardly necessary to say that the Sultan, imagining 
that the Prime Minister was all-powerful, paid no heed to remonstrances 
from the Foreign Secretary. On the 25th of September, the day after the 
war with Servia began,, Sir H. Hlliot pressed the Porte to make peace on 
terms which Lord Derby suggested, and which were most creditable to his 
diplomatic sagacity. Lord Derby’s proposals, if earried out, would have saved 
Turkey from the supreme disaster which was awaiting her, for they pro- 
vided that the Porte should effectively guarantee administrative reforms ‘in 
her Christian Provinces, while Servia and Montenegro should lay down their 
arms and return to the sfatus quo ante bellum. The Porte would only aceept 
an armistice which would have been unfair to Servia and Montenegro, and 
Servia would not accept a settlement which did not provide for the with- 
drawal of the barbarous soldiers of Turkey from Bulgaria. Whilst nego- 
tiations were pending, the Turks, on the 29th of October, beat down the 
Servian defence at Alexinatz, whereupon, to the mortification of England, 
the Czar effected in an instant that which Lord Derby, after many weary 
weeks of negotiation, had failed to aceomplish. Ignatieff was instructed to 
tell the Porte that if it did not accept an armistice of six weeks within forty- 
eight hours, diplomatie relations between Turkey and Russia would cease. 
When the same threat had been delivered by the British Ambassador, the 
Turks ignored it; in fact, they were impudent enough to meet it with a counter- 
proposal so absurd, that the Italian Minister said they were obviously playing 
with England. Although strengthened by a great vietory, they did not, how- 
ever, dare to treat the representative of the Czar as if he were the representative 
of the Queen. They accepted his ultimatum without demur or delay, and 
thus owing to the feebleness of English diplomacy, Russia emerged with the 
honours of the, game in which, up to the last moment, Lord Derby held the 
winning cards. This was, however, a minor matter. Lord Beaconsfield and 
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Lord Derby had now given Russia not only a plausible pretext for taking 
the lead in dealing with the Hastern Question, but also an opportunity for 
intimating to the world that, in circumstances which extorted the sanction of 
the Gantinental Powers, she had the right, in case of a deadlock, to deal with 


ly 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD AT THE BANQUET IN THE GUILDHALL. (See 7, 510) 


it single-handed, In other words, the English Government, by allowing the 
Porte to trifle with it during September, 1876, flung away at one cast the 
only practical results won by the Crimean War. 

The Czar now proposed that a coercive naval demonstration by the Powers 
should be made in the Bosphorus, but Lord Derby rejected the idea. After 
some weeks he suggested that a Conference of the Powers should be held to 
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consider the situation on the basis of his own excellent proposals for peace, 
which have been already described. The Conference was assented to, and 
Lord Derby to some extent retrieved the position he lost on the morrow of 
Alexinatz. The Czar had also given the English Government the fullest 
assurances that he had no design on Constantinople, and in proof of his 
sincerity he had withdrawn a suggestion he had thrown out for the tempo- 
rary occupation of Bosnia and Bulgaria by Austrian and Russian troops, and 
frankly accepted the English proposals for a settlement. It has been seen that 
during the negotiations which led up to the Crimean War, whenever the 
question was on the point of being settled somebody always interfered in 
England and in France to break the accord of the Powers. On this occasion 
history repeated itself. On the 9th of November Lord Beaconsfield delivered 
a speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, which suppressed all information as to 
the conciliatory mood of the Czar, and not only terrified Englishmen into a 
belief that Russia was scheming to seize Bulgaria, but that England was 
determined to oppose her by arms. The Czar, on the other hand, in an address 
to the Notables of Moscow, said that he was “firmly resolved to act inde- 
pendently if necessary” to obtain justice for the Christian subjects of Turkey.* 
At Constantinople there was joy among the Pashas, for they argued that 
after Lord Beaconsfield’s Guildhall speech they might regard the verdict of 
the Conference with indifference. The Czar, on his side, by way of empha- 
sising his -Moscow speech, mobilised six corps d’armée,t and Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Mr. Cross, in order to minimise the effect of Lord Beacons- 
field’s threats, delivered addresses showing that they thought Turkey must 
be coerced if she trifled with Europe.{ Lord Salisbury visited the European 
capitals on his way to the Conference at Constantinople, at which he was 
to represent England, and at each one he was informed that he must 
expect no aid in supporting Turkey. An appeal was made by the Times to 
Prince Bismarck to check Russia—but in vain. When Lord Salisbury had 
an interview with Prince Bismarck he. found he was virtually a diplomatic 
ally of Russia. In fact, ere he reached Constantinople, Lord Salisbury found 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s policy of applying the obsolete ideas of the Whigs 
of 1854 to solve the Eastern Question in 176, had isolated England. In the 
preliminary Conference, from which the Turks wére excluded, Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan of giving administrative autonomy to the European Provinces of Turkey 
was adopted, Lord Salisbury supporting it with great ability and skill.§ He 
even consented to allow 6,000 troops from some minor State—Belgium was 


* It was not possible that the Czér could have seen a telegraphio summary of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Guildhall speech when he spoke to the nobles at Moscow. 

+ 160,000 men, and 648 guns. 

¢ Sir S. Northcote spoke at Bristol on the 18th of November, and Mr. Cross at Birmingham a week later. 

§ It was at this time that Tory partisans and Ministerial organs, in order to encourage the Turks 
to resistance, began to denounce Lord Salisbury as a traitor. 
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suggested —to support the International Commission for reorganising the 
Government of an autonomous Bulgaria. This scheme was to have been 
adopted by the Porte at a Plenary Conference. Relying on the support of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and misled by the denunciations of Lord Salisbury which 
appeared in the Ministerial Press—then busy manufacturing failure for the 
English representatives at the Conference—the Porte met the demands of the 
Powers for reform, by proclaiming a grotesque Parliamentary Constitution for 
the Ottoman Empire. But it obstinately refused to grant the reforms demanded 
by the Conference, which accordingly broke up on the 20th of. January, 1877. 
The Ambassadors of the Powers were then recalled from Constantinople. On 
the 8th of December (1876) a National Conference, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Westminster, and representing not only the heads of the Whig 
nobility, but most of the leaders of literature, science, and art, the High 
Church clergy, the Nonconformists, and politicians of every shade of Liberal 
opinion, met in St. James’s Hall to condemn Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, and 
protest against England giving armed aid to Turkey. 

Early in 1876 the death of Lady Augusta Stanley, wife of the Dean 
of Westminster, removed one of the Queen’s most trusted friends. She had 
been for many years in personal attendance on her Majesty, and her services 
were so valuable that for many years her marriage with Dean Stanley had 
been postponed simply because the Royal Family could not spare her from 
their domestic circle. This gentle lady, throughout her life of unobtrusive 
usefulness at the Deanery of Westminster, served as one of the connecting- 
links between the upper, the middle, and the lower classes. She was as well 
known and as well loved in the dismal “slums” of London as in the 
radiant circle of the Court, and her death somewhat dimmed the brightness 
of the London season of 1876. It was a feverish, ill-conditioned season, 
agitated by financial scandals, by the pressure of hard times, by the failure 
of trade due to the uncertainty of the political situation, and by fierce and 
factious controversies as to the relative merits of Turks and Eastern Christians. 
To be in the mode one had to affect a strong admiration, not only for the 
ethics of the Koran, but for those of the Bashi-Bazouk, and a compassionate 
regret that Christianity had failed to elevate the European subjects of the 
Sultan, to the plane of Asiatic civilisation. The china mania, or craze for 
collecting old pottery, represented the fashionable movement in Art. Rinking, 
or skating on roller-skates in very mixed assemblies,* was the favourite form 
of physical recreation, and persons of quality kept their intellects alive by 
holding the spelling competitions known as “Spelling Bees.” Besides the 
“hard times” due to the collapse of investments, the Colorado beetle and 
the tropical heat of summer were added to the torments of the time; and the 
publication of the Domesday Book, showing that 710 individuals owned more 


* A fashionable skating-rink did poor business in 1876 if it did not return a profit of 300 per 
eent., and a good patent for a rinking-skate was worth at least £150,000 to a popular inventor. 
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: than one-fourth of the soil of England and Wales, still further aggravated the 
uneasiness of a territorial aristocracy, whose margin of income for expenditure 
on luxuries was daily diminishing. The year closed with the sudden return of 
' the Polar Expedition under Sir George Nares. Its record of achievement 
was most meacre, and its retreat after enduring only one winter in the ice 
was felt to be discreditable to the manhood of the British Navy. It was, 
- however, discovered that the disaster was due to a terrible outbreak of scurvy 
‘in the crews of the Arctic ships, which was traced to their neglect to use 
lime-juice. The reputation of the explorers for pluck and endurance was 
thus redeemed at the expense of their intelligence. — 

The daily papers were filled with glowing accounts of the proclamation 
of the Queen as Empress of India (Kaisar-i-Hind) at Delhi, in the presence 
of the Viceroy and the great feudatories of the Empire on the 1st of January, 

1877. The ceremony was accompanied by salvoes of artillery. A banner — 
and a medal were given to the Princes to commemorate the event, and five 
of the most powerful magnates, Holkar, Scindia, the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere, the Maharajah of Travancore, and the Maharanee of Oodeypore, were 
granted rank, typified by salutes of twenty-one guns, equivalent to that 
of the Nizam. But as the vice-regal salute was raised to thirty-one guns, 
‘Holkar and Scindia, whose claim was to hold higher status than the 
Viceroy in their own dominions, and equal rank with him elsewhere, went 
away discontented. The scenic display was alittle tawdry and theatrical, and 
grizzled Anglo-Indians, who had been accustomed to see austere statesmen or 
stern soldiers on the viceregal throne, were perplexed to find the Empress 
represented, by a Viceroy who appeared to enjoy keenly the Orientalism of 
the function, and saw no absurdity in representing the majesty of Empire - 
from the back of an elephant, which had been painted white for the occasion. 
Yet the ceremony was not without a deep meaning. It represented the final. 
triumph of the new system which was introduced into India by Canning, the 
system by which, instead of ruling India by a paternal bureaucracy, whose 
aim was to sweep away all magnates who stood between it and the people, 
the hereditary rights of the native Princes were recognised, and they them- 
selves admitted as corner-stones in the fabric of Empire of which the Kaisar- 
i-Hind was now proclaimed the apex and crown. It was, therefore, not 
without significance that the only class unrepresented at the Coronation was 
the Indian people. ‘Yet one occasionally heard of the Indian people. A 
quarter of a million of them had’ been drowned by a cyclone in Bengal when 
the debates on the Imperial title were going on in London. Hight millions 
of them were in the agonies of fumine in Central India when that title was 
proclaimed at Delhi. 
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Tue “green Yule,” which bodes ill-luck, ushered in the year 1877. The 
attitude of the Ministry to the Hastern Question was still one of inde- 
cision; but there was joy in City circles when, on the llth of January, it. 
was announced that Lord Derby had recalled the British Fleet from Besika 
Bay. This was a warning to the Sultan that England had no sympathy 
with the contumacy of the Porte, which still refused to concede the guarantees 
for reform in its European provinces that the Conference insisted on. 

On the 8th of February the Queen opened Parliament in person, and was 
well received in the crowded streets, but Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, 
and the Chinese Ambassador and his suite were for the time the real heroes 
of the niob. The scene in the House of Lords was one of exceptional 

41, 
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briluancy, and after the Speech was read by Lord Cairns, the Queen, 
descending the steps of the Throne, left the Chamber, the ceremony, so far 
as her Majesty was concerned, not occupying more than fifteen minutes. It 
need not be said that in both Houses the debates on the Address centred 
round the Eastern Question. The Conference had been a failure, and the 
Government were seriously embarrassed. Logically, Ministers, as men of spirit, 
were bound to make the demands of the Conference effectrve, for was it not 
their own device for settling the Eastern Question, and were not its demands 
their demands? That was the view which Lord Hartington vindicated in a 
speech of great power and cogency. 

On the cther hand, it was clear that the Cabinet had no fixed aim when 
it organised the Conference—that if it ever contemplated the contingency of 
failure, which its supporters by their fierce attacks on Lord Salisbury had 
virtually manufactured, it had hoped to tide over the difficulty by letting 
matters drift. Lord Derby had begun by assuming that it was not the right 
or duty of England to insist on Turkey conceding reforms to Bulgaria. 
The autumnal agitation about the atrocities induced him to change front, 
and to admit that it was alike the duty and right of England, as one of 
the Powers whose support maintained the Turkish Empire, to demand that its 
European Provinces should not be submerged in barbarism. He had organised 
the Powers in support of this demand, and now, when the Turks refused to 
yield to it, he reverted to his original theory that England had no more 
right to interfere with Turkey, than with Austria or France. What made 
matters worse for the Cabinet was the prevailing belief that, though they 
sent Lord Salisbury to Constantinople to insist on reforms, their agents 
privily assured Midhat Pasha, then Grand Vizier, that no harm would 
come if Turkey upset the Conference. The State Papers furnish no con- 
firmation of this belief. Indeed, they show that Lord Derby told Lord 
Salisbury to warn the Turks that though England would take no part in 
coercive measures against them, the Porte “is to be made to understand that 
it can expect no assistarice from England in the case of war.’* The Turks, 
however, had a fixed conviction that England would help them in a war with 
Russia. Nothing but a strong statement from Lord Beaconsfield would have 
eradicated this belief, and all that the English Government can be blamed. 
for is, that Lord Beaconsfield failed or refused to make this statement. Accord- 
ing to Prince Bismarck, no statesman who aspires to influence abroad will 
permit his Government to be associated with a failure in diplomacy. Yet not 
only had Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby permitted their project of the 
Conference to be laughed to pieces by the Turks, but all they had to say to 
Parliament was that they were sorry that Turkey had misunderstood her own 
interests. They were quite contented to accept the defeat of their scheme 


* See Parliamentary Papers, Turkey (1877), No. 78, 
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meekly. Their position appears rather abject to those who look at it critically, 
and yet no other was practically epen to them. Only a small ‘faction, led: by 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone, were for coercing Turkey. A still 
smaller faction of idle loungers, whose favourite phrase was that’ “ Piccadilly 
wanted a little wholesome blood-letting,” were for joining Turkey in a war 
against the Slav States headed by Russia. The people were divided between 
their spasmodic fear of Russia and their equally spasmodic loathing for the 
Turks, and Radical Russophobes, like Mr. Joseph Cowen, were just as loud in 
demanding non-intervention as Radical Russophiles like Mr. Bright. Thus 
the policy of the Government—that of demanding concessions from Turkey 
from a love of Humanity, and tamely submitting to a contemptuous refusal, 
from fear of Russia, fairly well reflected the mind of the English democracy. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s leadership of the House of Commons was not 
promising. He tolerated the obstruction of a small group of members, who 
caused the Bill which closed public-houses in Ireland on Sundays to be 
abandoned, after Ministers stood pledged to its principle, and all parties in 
the House were willing to pass it. He permitted his more devoted followers 
to oppose a Resolution moved by Mr. Clare Read—who had left the Government 
because he considered that they neglected agricultural interests—in favour 
of County Government Reform. But at the last moment he put forward 
Mr. Sclater-Booth to accept the Resolution in a speech which was evidently 
meant as a conclusive argument against it. Mr. Cross’s. Prisons Bills, too, 
spread disaffection among the squirearchy. These measures reduced the manage- 
ment of gaols in the three kingdoms to something like uniformity. But 
they made the prisons national and not local institutions, centralised their 
administration in the hands of the Imperial Government, deposed the -local 
justices from their position of control over them, and charged their cost to 
the Consolidated Fund. 

The debates in Parliament were rendered memorable by the appearance of 
a cool and adroit gladiator on the Irish benches, whose business-like methods 
of attacking the Prisons Bill in Committee extorted admiration from all old 
Parliamentary hands. This was Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell. It was known 
to be his intention to obstruct the Prisons Bill, in defiance of the wishes of 
Mr. Butt, the leader of the Irish Party. But it was assumed that a combina- 
tion of the two great English Parties would easily crush opposition of the 
frivolous and factions order with which Mr. Beresford Hope and a section 
‘of- the -Tories had met Mr. Forster’s Ballot Bill.* Bunt Mr. Parnell had 
evidently foreseen this contingency, and he met it by inventing a higher and 
more scientific type of obstruction than Mr. Hope had been capable of 


if : 

* Even in 1877 some of the Tory squires were practising the old stupid method of obstruction, e.g., 
Mr. Ort Ewing arid Sir William’ Anstruther put down 250 Amendments to the Scotch Roads and Bridges 
Bill—most of which,’ when not frivolous, were unpopular and reactionary. Such obstruction was, of 
course, easy to deal with. , 
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devising. His obstruction paralysed the two front benches, because. he took 
care that it was not frivolous. He had evidently spent. many nights and 
days in the minute dissection of the Bill, and he had manifestly toiled without 
stint in reading up the whole question of Prison. discipline. It was not till 
he had made himself master of the entire subject that he intervened in the 
Debates, and then the House, to its amazement, found that the Home 
Secretary himself, when pitted against this bland young Irish squire with his 
soft voice, his lugubrious intonation, his fanereal manner, and dull, prosaic 
Gradgrind-like form of speech, was but a poor amateur wriggling in the firm 
grip of a pitiless expert. To the dismay of the three leaders of the House— 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Butt—there was no easy 
means of getting rid of Mr. Parnell, simply because his amendments—and 
their name was legion—were not vamped up. Nay, with Machiavelian ingenuity 
he had draughted them so skilfully that most of them appealed strongly to the 
sympathies of other sections of the House than those connected with Ireland. 
Indeed, but for the persistency with which Mr. Parnell and one or two of 
his friends “bored” the House with the sufferings of certain Fenian prisoners 
under discipline, one would have thought that his treatment of the Bill was 
simply that of an English country gentleman, who had made himself an 
authority on the question, and had a genuine desire to eliminate from it stupid 
provisions which had heen palmed off on a credulous Home Secretary. Nor 
was it in mastery of detail and skill of draughtsmanship.alone that Mr. Parnell 
showed himself formidable. His ingenuity in inventing amendments drawn on 
lines that appealed to English popular feeling was inexhaustible. If at one 
moment the Home Secretary found himself contending with Mr. Parnell in 
the guise of a healthy-minded Tory squire, who was a hater of centralisation 
and a champion of the rights of visiting justices, at another he found: himself 
battling with a philanthropist in whom the spirit of Howard lived again. 
Few who witnessed the long duel between Mr. Cross and Mr. Parnell will ever 
forget the pitiful and perturbed embarrassment of the Home Secretary when 
he found himself at every turn so maliciously cornered by his enemy, that 
he must either surrender, offend the prejudices of the rural magistracy, who 
hated the Bill, or raise up hosts of enemies in Exeter Hall and other centres 
of philanthropic activity, where any provosal to humanise Prison Discipline 
was hailed with delight. And when the duel was over it was impossible to 
deny that whatever might be Mr. Parnell’s motive, he had by his opposition 
extorted from Mr. Cross a series of coucessions, which not only improved the 
Bill, but converted it from a bad one into a good one. 

One more point remains to be noted. Mr. Parnell’s party practically 
consisted of one—namely, Mr. Joseph Gillies Biggar. If it was Mr. Par- 
nell’s desire “to scorn delights and live laborious days” in reforming the 
administration of English prisons, it was the firm and austere resolve of Mr. 
Biggar that this great work should be done with a solemnity of deliberation 
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worthy of such an august Assembly as the House of Commons. The 
business in hand was too serious to be transacted without a quorum—so 
‘Mr. Biggar invariably tried to “count” out the House. Public affairs ought 
not to be transacted at’ an hour when, to use his favourite phrase, “no 
decent . person would be out of their beds,” so Mr. Biggar would insist on 
adjourning the House or the Committee abont one o’clock in the morning.* 
And Mr. Biggar played his part in the serio-comedy with so much elfish 
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delight and quaint, grotesque humour, that if the House now and then roared 
with rage ut him, it still oftener roared with laughter. Those who saw deeper 
than the surface saw that something more serious than a comedy was being 


* On the 26th of March the House got cne of its earliest lessons in the new art of scientific obstruction. 
Mr. Parnell had; owing to the popular lines on which some of his amendments were drawn up, got 
about eighteen members at this time to act with him. But even they deserted him when, at one in 
the morning, Mr. Biggar moved te ‘“‘report progress.’’ The division showed—Ayes, 10, Noes, 138. 
Mr. Biggar and his friends then kept up a series of see-saw motions—for adjournment and reporting 
progress, till at three in the morning Mr, Cross succumbed, and having struck his flag, assented to 
the rising of the House, Then Mr. Biggar’ and his friends pathetically wailed over the scandalous 
manner -in which the House had had two hours of its valnable time wasted by the Home Secretary, 
whose surrender was cited aa a justification of tueir ‘opposition. 2 a" eee 
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produced by these new performers from Ireland. They saw sprouting the 
gerin of that extraordinary policy of Parliamentary pressure by which the new 
school of Irish Nationalists sought to gain their end—the policy that offered 
the Imperial Government the choice of one of two alternatives—concession of 
autonomy in Ireland, or the sacrifice of the ancient liberties and privileges of 
Parliament. 

Still Englishmen were loth to believe that an issue so grave would be 
forced upon them. Indeed, the Conservative Party regarded obstruction, so 
‘far as it had gone, with merely a Platonic hatred. It had been used only 
to check legislation, and Conservative interests were not hurt by keeping 
things as they were. Then it was also said that the success of Mr. Parnell 
was due to the feebleness of Mr. Cross, who, however, was in a position to 
smile at such innuendoes. Whether he had been strong or weak, Mr. Cross 
had, at all events, got his Prisons Bill passed in a form that brought him 
great credit in the country. However, in the lobbies of the House of. 
Commons and in the political clubs the general opinion was, that there was 
no need for Conservatives to be alarmed so long as Mr. Parnell merely 
delayed legislative changes. He would not venture to obstruct adininistrative 
work, and he must assuredly succumb if he challenged a vigorous and resolute 
Minister like Mr. Gathorne-Hardy. Mr. Parnell accordingly put up Mr. 
O’Connor Power to block Mr. Hardy’s Army Estimates cn the 2nd of July. 
Mr. Power waited till the Army Reserve Vote came on, and then he met it 
with a motion to report progress, first, because money ought not to be voted 
away after midnight, and secondly because Ireland, not being allowed. to raise 
a Volunteer Force, ought not to pay taxes to support the Volunteer Forces of 
England and Scotland. Would Mr. Hardy explain wby Ireland should not 
have Volunteers? Mr. Hardy seemed speechless with wrath at the audacity 
of the attack, and met the question with contemptuous silence. The interest 
of the House was now roused. It would be seen whether the strong Minister 
of the Government, would be more successful than Mr. Cross in coping with 
obstruction. Of course the motion was defeated—but eight members, in- 
cluding Mr. Whalley, voted for it. Mr. Parnell, it was then seen, had a 
small party at his back, nay, he had lieutenants at his call ready to serve. 
Mr. O’Donnell next moved that the Chairman of Committee leave the chair, 
and defiantly warned Mr. Hardy that, till he did answer Mr. Power’s question, 
no Supply would be voted. Mr. Hardy still refused, and then the struggle 
went on merrily, dilatory motions being moved one after the other, till at 
last the Government gave up the fight, and allowed the House to be counted 
out at a quarter past seven in the morning.* Mr. Cross was the only Con- 
servative member who did not appear crestfallen next day. His “ feeble ” 
method of dealing had, at all events, borne fruit. He had got work, and good. 


* This was fifteen minutes earlier than the hour at which it rose in the Debate on the Address in 
1783. See Clayden’s England Under Lord Beaconsfield, p. 302. 
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work, done. Mr. Hardy’s vigour had simply demonstrated to the world that 
six Irish members could keep the House of Commons sitting till seven o’clock 
in the morning, and keep it sitting for nothing. Sir Stafford Northcote 
accordingly carried the feeling of the House with him when, at next meeting, 
he threatened to move that the rules of Procedure be reconsidered. But on 
going into the matter he found that this would take time. The rules were 
dear to Members opposed to reform, because they were so contrived as to 
give the utmost facilities for impeding legislative change. Hence, he inti- 
mated, on the 5th of July, that he would deal with the difficulty after the 
Recess. Mr. Parnell’s retort was to obstruct business at that sitting till about 
three in the morning. He and his friends not only opposed the clanse in the 
Irish Judicature Bill fixing the salaries of the Irish Judges,* but they affected 
to have suddenly taken an absorbing interest in the Solicitors Hxamination 
Bill which had come down from the House of Lords. On the 28rd of July 
Sir Stafford Northcote, still shrinking from altering the. rules of the House, 
tried to meet the case by moving that the Government shonld confiscate for 
their. business the nights allotted to private members. This enabled the 
Parnellite Party to again obstruct business, as champions of Parliamentary 
privileges. - 
By this time the House of Commons was working itself up into a fit of 
burning indignation. The anger of the Conservatives indeed knew no bounds, 
for they saw that they must either submit to Mr. Parnell, .or surrender 
privileges of obstruction which they had themselves found useful in defeating 
measures of reform in bygone days. Mr. Parnell’s Party sat maliciously 
eool and annoyingly calm through all the turmoil; indeed, Mr. Parnell seemed 
bent on provoking the Tories opposite him, by assuming towards them a 
demeanour of supercilious aristocratic superiority that cut them at every moment 
like a whip.. His manner of disdainful mastery indicated that he must have 
some dire instrument of torture in reserve for them. And so he had. He 
and his friends had picked up a Bill which nobody dreamt of seriously 
attacking, because it was purely an administrative measure proposed by the 
Colonial Office. Jt gave the Colonies and the two Dutch Republics in South 
Africa the means of forming a Confederation if they chose to do so. It was 
perfectly harmless and permissive, bat it was unfortunately complex and loaded 
with detail. Mr. Parnell and his band had devoted their unremitting energies 
to mastering, not only this Bill, but every imaginable point in South African 
policy. Hence, when it came before the House, they suddenly appeared in 
the character of South African “ experts,’ who knew infinitely more about the 
subject than the unfortunate Minister in charge of the measure. The Govern- 
ment had also annexed the Transvaal Republic under the erroneous impression 
that the Boers desired annexation, and Lord Grey had frankly admitted in 


* This was a popular move, for it was generally felt that Ireland not only had too many Judzes, 
but that they were extravagantly overpaid. . 
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the House of Lords that South Africa was not ripe for Confederation. A few 
Radical doctrinaires, led by Mr. Courtney, alarmed at the annexation of the 
Transvaal, also disliked the Bill. In fact, an ideal opportunity for practising 
obstructive tactics had been presented to Mr. Parnell by the Government, and 
he took advantage of it ruthlessly. He and his Party opposed the South 
Africa Bill line by line, nay, almost word by word,* contemptuously asking 
Ministers to explain why they persisted in giving to Colonies that did not 
want it, the autonomy for which Ireland sued in vain. What, however, 
chiefly embarrassed the Ministry was the factiousness of several powerful 
Radicals,’ ike Mr. Chamberlain, Professor Fawcett, and Mr. Rylands, who, 
‘aot content with expressing dissent in the constitutional manner on the 
Second Reading, voted with Mr. Parnell in obstructing the formal proposal to 
go into Committee on the Bill.t It would have been comparatively easy to 
rouse an overwhelming force of public opinion against Mr. Parnell at this 
juncture, had not Messrs. Chamberlain, Rylands, Courtney, and Fawcett thrown 
over his opposition the egis of their personal authority. Their unexpected 
alliance emboldened. Mr. Parnell, who accordingly blocked the Bill in Com,- 
inittee to such an extent, that Sir Stafford Northcote, on the 25th of July, 
moved that the Irish leader be suspended for two days because he had said he 
had “satisfaction in preventing and thwarting the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in respect of the Bill.’ In the wrangle that followed, Mr. Parnell’s 
cool, supercilious manner rendered the House almost ungovernable, until 
several Members recalled it to reason. It was seen that the words expressed 
no more in themselves than a legitimate act of critical opposition. Mr. , 
Whitbread moved that the debate on the motion to suspend Mr. Parnell be 
adjourned for twenty-four hours. Mr. Hardy accepted the proposal, whereupon. 
Mr. Parnell with frigid imperturhability rose and resumed his speech at the 
very sentence in delivering which Sir Stafford Northcote had interrupted him 
exactly two hours before. During that sitting, from noon till a quarter to six 
in the evening, only two clauses were passed. But one point was gained. 
Mr. Parnell had inflicted on Sir Stafford Northcote a personal defeat so 
detrimental to his authority as leader of the House, that he was at last com- 
pelled to consent to a modification of the rales of procedure. . 

On the 27th of July he moved two Resolutions, one prohibiting a Member 
from moving dilatory motions of adjournments more than once on the same 
night, and another enabling the Chair to put without debate a motion 
silencing a Member for the rest of the debate who had been “named” as 
defying the authority of the Speaker or Chairman of Committees. As for Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s motion to suspend Mr. Parnell, that was dropped at Lord 
Hartington’s suggestion. After apologetic explanations were given by Lord 
Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford Northcote to the Members of the Tory Party at 


* Mr. F. H. O'Donnell actually put down seventy-five amendments to it. 
t The motion was moved by Sir George Campbell. 
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a private meeting at the Foreign’ Office, these resolutions were carried. Inde- 
pendent critics predicted that they would be fatile; that, indeed, no remedy 
short of the Continental cldéture, which the Conservatives dreaded much more 
than Mr. Parnell, could be effective, . 

Mr. Parnell proceeded without delay to give a practical illustration of the 
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(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


defects of the new rules. He played his game more warily, but more per- 
sistently than ever, and every day the House of Commons found itself an 
object of contempt to the nation, because it could not vindicate its authority 
against one man. At last, on the 3lst of July, Sir Stafford Northeote in 
despair resolved to resort to physical methods. He arranged with Lord 
Hartington to force the South Africa Bill through Committee, by getting the 
House to sit on without a break till.the Parnellites were worn out from sheer 
bodily exhaustion. Relays of Members were brought up to keep the House 
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in Session, and Mr. Parnell and his friends were allowed to talk themselves 
out. For twenty-six consecutive hours the struggle went on with the seven 
Irish Members, who, ere it was half through, lost their Radical ally, Mr. 
Courtney, who flounced out of the House muttering his disgust at the hideous 
scene of anarchy. At two o’clock in the afternoon of the following day Sir 
Stafford Northcote threatened “further proceedings,” and then, and not till 
then, did the Irish forlorn hope give way. Mr. O’Donnell, whose voice was 
now scarcely audible, said that this menace* changed the situation, and the. 
Bill was forthwith passed through Committee. The Government triumphed, but. 
at a terrible cost. They had to drop all their best Bills, because Mr. Parnell 
kept them using up the time at their disposal in passing a measure which was 
of little interest to Englishmen, and which ultimately proved, not only useless, 
but mischievous. The Session was therefore barren of legislative fruit. Even 
the Budget failed. to excite debate, for, as Sir Stafford Northcote said, it was 
“a, ready-made”? one, and changed nothing.t No old taxes were remitted 
and no new ones imposed. Sir Stafford Northcote perhaps underrated the 
depression in trade, which was even then obviously growing. He hardly 
appreciated the rapidity with which the working classes were exhausting 
their savings at a time when wages were more likely to fall than mse. But 
otherwise his statement was unobjectionable. 

Foreign Policy was, however, the mainstay of the Ministry, and it is 
curious to note how completely the anti-Turkish agitation, which Mr. Glad- 
stone had fomented with passionate zeal, forced the Cabinet 1o change their 
attitude to the Eastern Question. In 1876 the Ministerial doctrine was 
that England had no more to do with a quarrel between the Sultan and his 
subjects than between the Austrian Emperor and his people—the Mini- 
sterial theory, in fact, was, that if England was bound to protect aiy- 
body, it was the Sultan, and not his subjects. In 1877 Ministers acknow- 
ledged that, as England had been mainly’ responsible for keeping the 
Turk in Europe, she was in honour bound to protect his Christian subjects from 
the torture which his Pashas inflicted on them. There was also a change in 
regard to another point. In 1876 Ministers were all for maintaining the 
“integrity and independence” of Turkey. The Atrocities agitation, however, 
forced Lord Derby to make demands on Turkey, and to assent to demands 
being made on her, which ignored her visionary integrity and her mythical 
independence. It was said at the time that the Court, having strongly sup- 
ported the pro-Turkish policy of 1876, was disappointed at the change of 
front in 1877. It is quite certain that these views were not shared by 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and their entourage. A passage in 


* It was never known what Sir Stafford Northcote meant to do. But it was supposed he would, 
with the support of Lord Hartington, move the expulsion of the ‘‘ obstructives.’’ 

+ The Estimates for the past year had been closely realised. For the coming year (1877-78) the 
revenue was taken at £78,794,000, and the expenditure at £79,020,000. 
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one of the letters of the Princess Alice to the Queen makes that point 
tolerably clear.* But as to the other question the evidence is faulty. 
The policy of the Prince Consort, which was always supposed to dominate 
the ideas of the Court, was certainly not pro-Turkish. In his celebrated 
Memorandum to Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet in 1853 he laid down two prin- 
ciples: It was the duty and interest of England to prevent Russia from 
imposing in an underhand way a Protectorate on the European provinces 
of Turkey “ incompatible with their own independence.” It was also the 
duty and interest of England to prevent Turkey from using English diplomacy 
so as to enable the Pashas to impose “a more oppressive rule of two 
millions of fanatic Mussulmans over twelve millions of Christians.” England 
might go to war to prevent Bulgaria from falling into the hands of Russia, 
but not for the mere maintenance of the integrity and independence of 
“Turkey. Nay, the Prince considered that such a war ought to lead, in 
the peace which must be its object, “to the obtaining of arrangements more 
consonant with the well-understood interests of Europe, of Christianity, 
liberty, and civilisation, than the re-imposition of the ignorant barbarian 
and despotic yoke of the Mussulman over the most fertile and favoured 
portion of Europe.”+ Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr. Gladstone accepted this view of English policy. On the other 
hand, Lord Palmerston repudiated it. He contended that it was the duty 
of England to maintain the integrity of Turkey at all hazards; that the 
Prince Consort’s policy pointed to the ultimate expulsion of the Ottomans 
from Kurope;' and that any reconstruction of Turkey such as that which 
the Prince foreshadowed simply meant “its subjection to Russia, direct or 
indirect, immediate or for a time delayed.” 

But Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. was simply a reproduction of Lord 
Palmerston’s, hence it might be inferred that if the Prince Consort’s ideas 
still prevailed at Court, his policy in 1876 could not have had Royal sanction. 
On the other hand, there is no procf that Prince Albert’s ideas on the subject 
—which in the main were those of the great bulk of the English people—were 
still held as authoritative at Court. In a curious letter, the significance of 
which is obvious in its relation to the Queen’s personal opinions, written 
by the Princess Alice to her mother (25th July, 1878) there occurs, after an 
outburst against the advance of the Russians on Bulgaria, the following 
passage: “What do the friends of the ‘ Atrocity Meetings’ say now? How 
difficult it has been made for the Government through them, and how blind 
they have been! All this must be a constant worry and anxiety for you.’ t 


: Alice Grand Dnchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. Biographical Sketch 
' and Letters, p. 343. 

+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLIX. 

+ Alice Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. Biographical Sketch and 
Letters, p. 357. 
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As the Princess’s letters, where they touch on English public affairs, invari- 
ably reflect the opinions of the Queen, and as it cannot be imagined that in 
a matter of bitter political controversy she would venture to obtrude on the 
Queen so contemptuous a view of the “ Atrocity Meetings” and of the conduct 
of the Opposition, had it not been in sympathy with the Queen’s own feelings, 
we may safely draw one conclusion. Despite the conjectures which have been 
ingeniously based on the Prince Consort’s Memorandum of 1853, the policy of 
the Court was identified with that of the Cabinet all through 1876, and if it 
was changed in 1877, it was changed in deference to the popular hostility to 
Turkey, which Mr. Gladstone had aroused. Among those persons, however, 
who were closest in contact with the Court, and who usually reflected 
Royal ideas most correctly, there was no change of opinion. Mr. Hayward’s 
correspondence teems with references to the fierce hatred with which Mr. 
Gladstone and the Opposition were denounced by “the upper ten thousand ;”* 
in fact, Society vilipended Mr. Gladstone with the same obloquy that it had 
bestowed on him for his pamphlet denouncing the Neapolitan atrocities. But 
Mr. Hayward is at pains to state that, “all that the Government have been 
doing in the right direction is owing to the flame kindled by him [Mr. 
Gladstone]”; and the Hayward Correspondence proves that at the different 
embassies the diplomatists were at one on three points (1), the insulation of 
England; (2), the necessity of protecting the Bulgarians effectually from Turkish 
oppression ; (3), the necessity of refusing Russia any cession of Turkish terri- 
tory in Europe; a condition which, says Mr. Hayward in his account of a 
celebrated diplomatic dinner-party at the Austrian Embassy, Russia accepted.t 

Events justified the accuracy of Mr. Hayward’s information, for it was the 
fatal error of Lord Beaconsfield’s pclicy that it assumed there was no genuine 
accord among the Powers, and that they were neither able nor willing to 
prevent Russia from seizing Turkish territory in Europe. Indeed, Mr. Hayward 
seems to have been the ouly observer of public affairs who clearly understood 
why they were drifting in the direction indicated by the table-talk of the 
embassies. In a letter to Lady Waldegrave (7th October, 1876) he says, “the 
power of public opinion is a remarkable feature of the Eastern Question. 
Russia is so strongly impelled by it that the Government would be endangered 
by holding back. Austria is impelled by the Magyar to oppose the con- 
struction of any new Slav State. The Porte is afraid of exasperating its 
Mahometan subjects by what might be deemed unworthy concessions. The 
English Government is completely controlled by public opinion.” And again 
in a letter to Mr. Gladstone he says, “One of the strongest features of the 
situation is, that the popular voice or national will is bettering or impelling 
diplomacy and statesmanship in Russia, Austria, England, and Turkey, and 

* Correspondence of Abraham Hayward, Q.C., pp. 206, 273. 


+ See a letter from Mr. Hayward to Mr. Sheridan, dated 3rd November, 1876. Correspondence of 
Abraham Hayward, Q.C., p. 271. 
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fortunately so as concerns England. Whatever England is doing in the right 
direction is owing to the popular impulse for which you are mainly responsible, 
and which will redound to your lasting honour.”* At the same time, there 
was a point at which Mr. Gladstone and the nation parted company. He 
thought that if England admitted that she ought to see that the Bulgarians 
were protected from oppression, she ought to force Turkey te give effectual 
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guarantees for their protection. If she did not, Russia would step in as 
their champion, and establish a claim to exclusive influence over European 
Turkey, which it was not politic to give her even a pretext for exercising, 
The great majority of Englishmen, however, held (1), that it was uot their 
business to waste their taxes in winning freedom for the Bulgarians; (2), that 
they sufficiently discharged their duty to them when they paralysed Turkey 
by withdrawing British support from her; and (3), that the futile results of 


* See Mr. Hayward’s Correspondence, Vol. II., pp. 266 and 268. 
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the Crimean War proved that Austria and Germany, from their geographical 
position, were the only Powers who could be safely trusted to effectively 
creck Russian aggression in Eastern Europe. The masses, as distinguished 
from the aristocratic and academic classes, here proved themselves wiser than 
their leaders, on whom they forced a policy of non-intervention, which prac- 
tically meant benevolent neutrality to the oppressed provinces of Turkey. 
The manner in which the Treaty of San Stefano was transformed into the 
Treaty of Berlin, every concession extorted from Russia beiug obviously exacted 
in Austro-German interests, more than justified the somewhat cynical anticipa- 
tions of the British people. : 

It is not necessary to describe at length the steps which led up to the 

outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey on the 28rd of April, 1877. 
In vain did Lord Derby implore Turkey to grant of her own free will the 
concessions she lad refused to the abortive Conference. Russia stood grimly 
on the frontier, with her hand on her sword-hilt, asking Europe. how long 
she was to wait ere she unsheathed her weapon. In March a Protocol was 
signed by the Powers pressing Turkey to yield. To this Russia appended a 
declaration that she would disarm if Turkey accepted the advice of the 
Powers, and also sent an ambassador to St. Petersburg to arrange for mutual 
disarmament. But otherwise Russia clearly indicated her intention to use 
force. Lord Derby accepted, as did the other Powers, this declaration, only 
he added, on behalf of England, a reservation that she would consider the 
instrument null and void if it did not. lead to disarmament. The Turks 
rejected the appeal of the Protocol. Prince Bismarck rejected a personal appeal 
which the Queen made to him to hold back Russia; and so war was declared. 
To the last the Turks expected that England would take their side, and they 
had been confirmed in their attitude, of contumacy by the appointment of Mr. 
Layard, a notorious supporter of Turkey, to the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople on the day on which the Protocol was signed.’ If. it was the 
object of Lord Beaconsfield to prevent the outbreak of war and to save the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe from ruin, his policy must be described as an 
utter failure. And it failed for obvious reasons. Lord Beaconsfield and the 
British diplomatic agents in Turkey talked and wrote in terms which per- 
suaded the Turks that, if they resisted the demands of Europe, England would 
defend them, as in 1853-4. On the contrary, if Lord Beaconsfield desired the 
Foreign Policy. of England to sneceed, and to save Turkey from being crushed 
by Russia, he should have taken steps to convince her that, even if he had 
the will, he had not the power to do battle for her. 

Others besides the Turks shared the opinion that Lord Beaconsfield meant 
to drag England into a new Crimean War. On the 5th of May Mr. Carlyle 
stated in the Times, “not on hearsay, but on accurate knowledge,” * that 
Lord Beaconsfield was contemplating a feat “that will force, not Russia only, 


* Mr. Carlyle presumably got his information from the highest German authorities, 
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but all Europe to declare war against us.”* The idea of the Government, 
was to occupy Gallipoli to protect British interests. This would have forced 
Russia to declare war against England, and then English public opinion 
would, of course, have supported Lord Beaconsfield in fighting on the side of 

Turkey. But Mr. Carlyle’s sudden revelation of the scheme roused public 
opinion in’ favour of non-intervention, and Mr. Gladstone “took occasion by 

the hand” to inflame the populace against Lord Beaconsfield’s supposed 

designs. Stormy meetings were held all over England during the first week 

of May, and then Ministers seemed to have changed their offensive tore 

towards Russia. Ou the 6th of May Lord Derby buoyed out for Russia the 

torpedoes called “British interests’? which lay in her way. He laid down 

in a polite despatch the precise conditions under which England would 

remain neutral, conditions so plainly reasonable that Prince Gortschakoff 

accepted them with the utmost frankness. Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone was 

seriously misled by the public indignation which had been roused against a 

conspiracy to fight for Turkey under the pretext of protecting British 

interests. He imagined it would enable him to carry out his own project of 

coercing Turkey in company with Russia. He therefore submitted to the 

House of Commons six Resolutions, which were discussed early in May. Of 
these, however, he was forced to withdraw two, because a powerful section 

of the Liberal party considered that they bound England to joint action with 

Russia. Thus Mr. Gladstone’s formidable array of Resolutions dwindled: down 

to the simple and harmless proposition that the Turk was a bad man, who 

did not deserve English sympathy or support. The House, however, by a 

majority of 181, carried a colourless amendmeiit declining to embarrass the 

.Government by any formal vote, and leaving “*the. determination of policy 

entirely in their hands.” The debate on the Resolutions was one of those 

high and sustained triumphs of Parliamentary eloquence which at great crises 

display the British House of Commons at its best. It may be said to have 

exhausted the controversy on the Eastern Question. Mr. Gladstone’s speecly 
(which would of itself have rendered the ‘debate historical) admittedly soared - 
as high as the loftiest flights of Chatham and of Burke. 

There is no need to narrate the events of the war, how Osman Pasha, 
from behind his earthworks at Plevna, blocked the Russian advance, and 
Mukhtar held the Russians at bay in Asia Minor. As the star of for- 
tune shed its beams on either side, public opinion in England grew feverish 
and excited, the Tories all the while clamouring for intervention on behalf of 
Turkey. Some of them, indeed, seemed to hold that it was the duty of 
England to head a new Crusade on behalf of Islam against Christianity. But 
the public utterances of Ministers indicated their determination to remain 
neutral, and Lord Derby did his best to convince Musurus Pasha that Turkey 
was abandoned to her fate. 

* Cariyle’s Life in London, by J. A. Fronde, Vol. III., p. 441. 
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Though the fact was not known at the time, a perfectly frank and 
friendly understanding existed between the English and Russian Governments ; 
in fact, Russia bad informed England, through ber ambassador, what terms 
of peace she would offer to Turkey, if Turkey were to yield before Russian 
troops were compelled to cross the Balkans. ‘This information was given so 
that Lord Derby might have an opportunity of modifying these terms if 
necessary for the protection of British interests, prior to their presentation to 
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the Porte, and Lord Derby thought them so reasonable that he made more 
than one fruitless effort to get Mr. Layard to press them on Turkey. Un- 
fortunately the diplomacy of 1877 was kept a profound secret, and as the 
people were not aware of the good understanding between the Governments 
of Russian and England, a fierce and exasperating controversy between the 
Russophiles and the Russophobes raged through the land. On the 14th and 
15th of October the Turkish defence in Asia Minor collapsed. On the 11th 
of December the fall of Plevna was announced, and when it was intimated 
that Parliament was to meet on the 13th of January, 1878, the country was 
panic-stricken. Nobody knew that Lord Derby and Count Schouvalof had 
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practically agreed about the terms of peace that were to be imposed on 
_ Turkey, and that Lord Derby had repeatedly warned the Turks to expect no 
help from England. Everybody, in fact, inferred, from the tone of the 
Ministerial press and of the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Hardy, and 
Lord John Manners, that a scheme of intervention was “in the air,” and 
that the early meeting of Parliament implied a demand for supplies to 
carry on a war with Russia. The Money Market rocked and swayed with 


HUGHENDEN MANOR. (From a Photograph by Taunt and Co.) 


excitement, and securities fell with amazing rapidity.* Throughout England 
meetings were held by business people protesting against any divergence from 
a policy of neutrality. At night bands of young men, representing the War 
Party, marched about London, the only English city which favoured war, 
singing the chorus of a song then becoming popular in the music-halls, and 
which began— 
“We don’t want to fight, 
But by Jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
And we’ve got the money too.” 


* Consols fell three-eighths. 
4M 
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A new political term crept into use, namely, “Jingoism,”* or the cult of tha 
war-god Jingo, whose worshippers, however, were bellicose rather than warlike, 
for they always prefaced their hymnal invocations by the assurance that they 
did “not want to fight.” The Ministry, too, was divided—Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord John Manners, and Mr. Hardy leading the “Jingo” faction, whilst Lord 
Derby, Lord Carnarvon, and Mr. Cross represented the Peace Party. This 
split in the Cabinet was deplored at the time, and yet it was of enormous 
advantage to England. It prevented her from being dragged into the war. 
It is true that it buoyed up the expectant Turks with false hopes of aid 
from England, and thus tempted them to reject the easy terms of peace 
which Russia would have accepted after the fall of Plevna.t But the 
wrecking of Turkey was not in 1877 a matter that deeply moved the British 
taxpayer, unless he held Turkish Bonds, and if Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Hardy, 
Lord John Manners, and their group, by their bellicose attitude, lured the 
Ottoman race to disaster, it was for the Turkish or War Party, and not for 
the nation, to call these Ministers to account.{ As for the policy of neutrality 
which the English people literally forced on Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Gladstone, it was justified in the second week of December, by a statement 
which Count Andrassy made to the Austro-Hungarian Delegations on the 8th 
and 9th of that month. He frankly said that Austrian sympathies were with 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and that he “would not dare to stand 
up for the status quo” 

Tt needed little insight to discern that when Austria—a Power that could 
have hurled 150,000 men on the flank of Russia — declared herself against 


in Turkey. 


* Mr. George Jacob Holyoake was the first to characterise these patriots as ‘Jingoes,” deriving 
the epithet from their own anthem. See his letter in the Daily News, March 13, 1878. 

+ These were (1), Bulgarian autonomy north of the Balkans; (2), guarantees of good government 
for the other Turkish provinees ; (3), eession of Batoum, and retrocession of Bessarabia to Russia, 

t Nobody gave a more vivid picture of the divided state of the nation at this time than Mr. 
Trevelyan, who had been one of the most active of those who forced Mr. Gladstone to withdraw his 
Resolutions. Speaking at Galashiels on the 15th of Deeember he said, the desire to fight ‘‘is almost 
universal amongst idlers, and gossips, fashionable aspirants, and the habitual frequenters of the London. 
burlesques and musie-halls. The determination to keep at peace is almost universal among the great 
mass of the population whieh produces the wealth of this country, and whieh makes us respected and 
powerful among natious. My experience is that the division is not, as is generally described, one of 
class, but of personal habits and eharacter. If you meet a man who does au honest stroke of work 
on every week-day, whether he be manufaeturer, or artisan, or tradesman, or barrister, it is ten to one 
that he wishes his country to leave this quarrel to be fought out by those whom it concerns. If 
you meet u man who amuses himself for fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, and sleeps the rest, it 
is ninety-nine to one but he thinks we should send au ultimatum to Russia as soon as she erosses 
the Balkans, and that he regards Lord Beacousfield as a second Chatham, who is robbed of his oppor- 
tunities by his more timid eolleagues.” It ought to be said that the Liberals had also their ‘‘idlers” 
and sentimental crochet-mongers, who were eager to join Russia in fighting the ‘“anti-human ” Turk, 
and who had the advantage of Mr. Gladstone’s personal leadership. Of course the partisans of Lord 
Beaconsfield vied with the partisans of Mr. Gladstone in pouring forth contempt on the English 
people, for their sordid determination to tie the restless and misehief{-making hands of these two enter- 
prising politicians. 
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Turkey, and the status quo, it meant that Russia had bought her alliance 
by consenting to an Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Jn 
such a crisis the true policy of a high-spirited English statesman was to have 
safeguarded British interests in the Ottoman Empire by “temporarily ” 
occupying Egypt, as Austria was to “temporarily” occupy Bosnia. Lord 
Beaconsfield, however, adopted the surest means for paralysing his arm for 
such a bold stroke. He summoned Parliament to meet. three weeks earlier 
than usual, and permitted his supporters to divert the attention of the country 
from Egypt — obviously endangered by the impending fall of Turkey—to wild 
schemes for occupying Gallipoli, sending a fleet to defend Constantinople, 
and an army to obstruct the advance of Russia in Asia Minor. As any one 
of these projects meant war with Russia, popular excitement soon grew intense. 

In this crisis it was to be expected that the policy of the Court would be: 
the subject of criticism, even though it were based on conjecture. The pro- 
Turkish party were artful and adroit in their insinuations that the Queen 
was on their side; though it is doubtful if the country would have paid 
heed to them but for a curious coincidence. The third volume of the “ Life 
of the Prince Consort” was published at this juncture, and it was assumed 
by both the partisans of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone that Sir 
Theodore Martin had issued it by the Queen’s desire in the form of a violent 
pamphlet against Russia. Perhaps it might have been more discreet to have 
suppressed some passages, in which the Prince, carried away by the excite- 
ment of the Crimean struggle, had naturally taken a less sober and far- 
seeing view of European diplomacy and English duty than he formulated in 
his famous Memorandum of 1853. On the other hand, there is no reason 
to suppose that when the work was compiled Sir Theodore Martin, or rather 
the Queen, whe selected the documents for publication, conld have antici- 
pated that the London Press and the Pall Mall clubs would be agitated by 
a frenzied controversy as to whether the Cossack was a more moral man 
than the Bashi-Bazouk, or Lord Beaconsfield a greater traitor than Mr. Glad- 
stone. Nor can it be said that a just view of the Prince Consort’s opinions 
would have been obtained if his letter to Stockmar, penned in April, 1854, 
and his Memorandum to the Cabinet of the 3rd of May, 1855, had been 
withheld. The former expressed the Prince’s regret that the English public 
were too excited to permit the Government to stand by, and, having let 
Turkey dash herself to pieces against Russia, step in and take guarantees 
against Russia using her victory to the prejudice of Europe. Public opinion 
in 1854, the Prince regretfully admitted, recognised no way of taking these 
guarantees but one—that of supporting Turkey at the outset, so that the 
influence thus gained might be used to persuade the Porte to behave 
decently. As for the Memorandum of May, 1855, written during the 
negotiations at Vienna, it merely put on record his strong feeling against 
giving Russia an excuse for enforcing, single-handed, demands which Europe 
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might make on Turkey. It is simply amazing that by these documents 
the Russophobes pretended to prove that the Queen was on the side of 
Turkey, and the Russophiles that she was for attempting to raise another 
Crimean War. The natural inferences from the documents read in connection 
with the Memorandum of 1853, were (1), that as English public opinion had 
now changed so as to tolerate the policy of expectancy, for which Prince 
Albert hinted his personal preference, he would, if alive, have supported 
the “sordid” national policy of neutrality, and that, too, all the more 
readily that Austria and Germany were better able to curb Russia in 1877 
than in 1854; (2), that he would have either accepted the Berlin Memo- 
randum, or have taken steps to give executive effect to the demands for- 
mulated by the Conference of Constantinople. 

But another circumstance gave colour to the floating gossip as to the 
Queen’s pro-Turkish sympathies.* She resolved to confer on Lord Beacons- 
field a distinction she had bestowed only on three of her Premiers—Melbourne, 
Peel, and Aberdeen—that of paying him a visit at his country seat. It was 
on the 15th of December that the Queen arrived at High Wycombe, which she 
found lavishly decorated with evergreens, flowers, and flags. At one part of 
her route there was built a triumphal arch of chairs (representing the staple 
manufacture of the town), in which she displayed a special interest. Accom- 
panied by the Princess Beatrice, her Majesty was received at High Wycombe 
railway-station by Lord Beaconsfield and the Local Authorities, who pre- 
sented her with a loyal address. The Mayor’s daughter then presented 
bouquets to their illustrious visitors, after which the Royal party drove, amidst 
the cheers of the townspeople, to Hughenden Manor. Her Majesty had 
luncheon there with the Prime Minister, and spent about two hours in his 
house. She and the Princess planted trees in the grounds in memory of 
their visit. 

* Que finds in the advertising columns of the Lva, strangely enough, a side-light on the Eastern 
policy of the Conrt at this period. A Mr. Charles Williams, who advertised himself as singing ‘‘the 
greatest war song on record” at four music-halls, added to his advertisement the following letter :— 
“¢ Lieutenant-General Sir T. M. Biddulph has received the Queen’s commands to thank Mr. Charles 


Williams for the appropriate verses contained in his letter of the 18th inst., and her Majesty fully 
appreciates his motives.” One of the verses ran thus :— 


“ Bruin thinks we’ve been asleep; but a watch we’ve had to keep, 

Knowing well the value of his word ; 

Look with many a skilful lie how they’ve blinded every eye, 
Till the Lion's grand impatience now is heard ; 

For every British heart would burn to take a part 
To fling the Russian lies back in their face ; 

And to teach them, as of old, that Britons’ hearts are bold, 
And wonld die to save our country from disgrace.” 


‘ 


—Vide Era, February 20, 1878. The song was sung at the Metropolitan Music Hall, in connection 
with a hallet called ‘‘Cross and Crescent War.” When the Royal letter was pointed out tg Count 
Schouvaloff, that easy-tempered diplomatist merely shrugged his shoulders. It may be mentioned 
incidentally that a study of the popular songs of the period reflects faithfully the shifting moods 
of the London mob during the Eastern Controversy. 
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If political significance could be attributed to the visit, it must have had 
some relation to the most recent action of the Government. That had, how- 
ever, consisted in sending a despatch to Russia (13th of December) expressing 
a hope that, if the Russians crossed the Balkans, they would not occupy 


mt 
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Constantinople or menace the Dardanelles.* To this Gortschakoff’s answer 
was a repetition of the pledge given in July, that British interests would be 
respected, and that Constantinople should only be occupied if the obstinacy 
of the Turks forced that step on Russia as a military necessity.t That the 


' 


* Turkey III. (1878), No. 1. 

+ Russia in July had pledged herself not to meddle with the Suez Canal, or with Egypt, or to 
menace the Persian Gulf. As to the Dardanelles, the position of the Straits ‘“‘should,’’ said Prince 
Gortschakoff, ‘‘bs settled by a common agreement upon equitable or efficiently guaranteed bases.” 
Constantinople, in his opinion, ‘‘could not be allowed to belong to any of the European Powers;” 
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Queen should approve of such a despatch as that which Lord Derby sent 
two days before she visited Hughenden, and of its frank warning that the 
occupation of Constantinople would leave England free to take active steps 
for protecting British interests, was ouiy natural. Yet it was out of this 
visit that there grew up a great fabric of foolish gossip, the purport of which 
was that the Sovereign was goading the Cabinet into war with Russia! The 
Ministerial Press made matters worse by pretending that Prince Gortschakoff’s 
reply to the despatch of the 13th of December was insulting to Hngland. 
But on the 2nd of January, 1878, Lord Carnarvon, addressing a South African 
deputation, took occasion to contradict these assertions. The fall of Plevna, 
he said, had not materially affected the policy of the Cabinet, which was still 
one of neutrality, and there had been nothing in the Russian communications 
with the Ministry of an insulting or discourteous character. The war scare 
now subsided as if by magic, and Funds rose a quarter per cent. But the 
Ministerial newspapers heaped obloquy on Lord Carnarvon, declaring that he 
merely spoke for himself; and at a Cabinet Meeting on the 3rd of January 
there was quite a “scene” between him and Lord Beaconsfield. The Prime 
Minister condemned the speech of his colleague, who, however, put on a bold 
front, and read a Memorandum before the Cabinet vindicating his position, 
and re-affirming everything that he had said. Lord Beaconsfield merely asked 
him for a copy of this document, and no Minister then or at any subsequent 
period hinted at a private or public disavowal of Lord Carnarvon’s statement. 
A very conciliatory answer was sent on the 12th of January to Prince Gorts- 
chakoff. It did not even suggest that the temporary military occupation of 
Constantinople would endanger British interests, but it asked Russia not to 
touch Gallipoli. On the 15th of January Prince Gortschakoff answered that 
Russia would not oceupy Gallipoli unless Turkish troops were massed there; 
but he said that a British occupation of the Peninsula would be regarded by 
Russia as a breach of neutrality. On the 17th of January Parliament met, 
and, to its surprise, found itself greeted with a Royal Speech couched in the 
most dove-like terms of peace. The War Party were abashed. Even: Lord 
Beaconsfield spoke not of daggers, though he hinted vaguely at the chances of 
using them. There was also a clause in the Queen’s Speech which, after ad- 
mitting that none of the conditions of British neutrality had been violated, 
alluded darkly to the possibility of something occurring which might render 
““measures of precaution” necessary. Lord Salisbury, however, went out of 
his way to state that the Czar, so far from having aggressive designs, had 
shown himself anxious to defer to the wishes of Europe, and was possessed 
with “an almost tormenting desire for, peace,” so that Members went about 
asking each other—Why had Parliament been summoned so soon, to the 
and on the 20th of July the Czar further enforced this pledge by telling Colonel Wellesley that he 


would not occupy Constantinople merely for military prestige, but only if events foteed him to do 
so.— See Russia IL. (1877), No. 2; and Turkey III. (1878), No. 2. 
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great disturbance of business and the alarm of the nation, merely to be told 
that everything was going on smoothly? The fact is, that it had been Lord 
Beaconsfield’s original intention to send the Fleet to the Dardanelles. 

On the 12th of January, 1878, this proposal was discussed in the Cabinet. 
and it would have been necessary to follow up the step by asking the House 
of Commons for a war vote. At a meeting on the 14th, from which Lord 
Derby was absent, the proposal was adopted. On the 15th Lord Carnarvon 
sent in his resignation, but Mr. Montagu Corry came to him with a message 
from Lord Beaconsfield to say that certain telegrams had arrived which had 
caused the order to the Fleet to be cancelled. These telegrams must obviously 
have been from Lord Augustus Loftus, conveying Prince Gortschakoff’s pledge 
that Gallipoli would not be touched, and his warning that Russia would regard 
the British occupation of it as a breach of neutrality. On the 16th Lord 
Carnarvon was at the Cabinet meeting, but his resignation was not returned 
to him till the 18th, when Lord Beaconsfield assured him that there was no 
longer any difference between them. Lord Beaconsfield, indeed, went further 
in his soothing assurances to the House of Lords on the 17th. Though he 
had Lord Carnarvon’s resignation at that moment in his pocket, he said 
“there is not the ‘slightest evidence that there has ever been any difference 
between my opinions and those of my colleagues.”* As for the rumours of 
dissensions in the Cabinet, Lord Salisbury scornfully averred that they were 
only the inventions of “ our old friends the newspapers.” 

To understand the events that followed, and which again threw the country 
into a panic, two facts must be kept in view. First, the resolution to send 
the Fleet to the Dardanelles had been taken on the 14th of January, after the 
receipt of a telegram from Mr. Layard warning the Government that the 
Russians were moving on Gallipoli. This false statement had been neutralised 
by Lord Augustus Loftus, who sent on the 15th the telegram conveying 
Gortschakoff’s renewed pledges to respect British interests, in time to enable 
Lord Beaconsfield to cancel the orders to the Fleet. But the second point is, 
that the public and Parliament were kept in complete ignorance of Gortscha- 
koff’s fresh pledges not to approach Gallipoli, and not to occupy Constantinople. 
If the one pledge was to be trusted, so was the other, and the withdrawal of 
the orders to the Fleet proved that the Government thought that the one 
pledge was valid. Yet Lord Beaconsfield’s friends strove without ceasing to 
impress the public with the false’ notion that Russia meant to seize Con- 
stantinople. On the 17th Mr. Layard sent another alarmist telegram. The 
Russians, he said, were marching on Adrianople. They were next to occupy Con- 
stantinople, and the Sultan was making ready to fly to Broussa. On the 22nd 
a deputation of the Tory War Party, representing seventy-five malcontents 
in the House of Commons, urged a policy of intervention on Sir Stafford 
Northcote. On the 23rd the Cabinet resolved to send inimediate orders to 

* Hansard, Vol. CCXXXVIL, p. 31. 
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Admiral Hornby to take the Fleet to Constantinople. Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon thereupon resigned. The order to the Fleet was countermanded, 
and Hornby was instructed to anchor in Besika Bay, whereupon Lord Derby 
returned to the Cabinet, but without Lord Carnarvon. Lord Derby afterwards 
admitted that neither he nor his colleagues had altered their opinions about 
the propriety of sending the order to the Fleet, so that the Ministry and its 
Foreign Secretary were now avowedly at variance as to a vital point of 
principle in Foreign policy. If the Cabinet was trustworthy Lord Derby 
should not have left it. If it was not trustworthy he was right to leave it, 
but wrong to go back. As for Lord Beaconsfield, that he should have permitted 
Lord Derby to return in such circumstances was, it need hardly be said, dis- 
creditable to him asa man of honour. On January 24th Sir Stafford Northcote 
gave notice that on the 28th he would move “a supplementary estimate for 
the military and naval services,” and the Ministerial press immediately circu- 
lated the most startling accounts of the oppressive conditions which Russia 
sought to impose on Turkey, then negotiating for an armistice. The Liberal 
press, on the other hand, accused Sir Stafford Northcote of breaking his 
promise, passed on the opening day of the Session, that he would not ask 
for a Vote till he knew what the Russian terms of peace were, and saw that 
they plainly put British interests in peril. 

As for the public, it had not the faintest idea that Ministers had re- 
ceived assurances from Prince Gortschakoff which they had dealt with as 
satisfactory. The official excuse for the War Vote now was that Russia, by 
delaying to communicate the terms of peace which were the basis of the 
armistice, rendered precautionary measures necessary. On the 25th, Count 
Schouvaloff communicated these terms to the Foreign Office, and they were 
found to. be simply those which Russia had, with unusual frankness, forewarned 
England and the Powers at various stages of the war, she would exact from 
Turkey. On the evening of the 25th, Lord Beaconsfield alluded to these 
terms as a possible basis for an armistice. He must have regarded them as 
eminently moderate, for he said that they had induced him ‘to cancel the 
order to the Fleet to proceed to Constantinople.* But the Ministry still 
persisted in going on with the War Vote, and on the 28th of January Sir 
Stafford Northcote denounced the terms of peace, in language which would 
have induced Turkey to reject them had not Russia astutely kept them secret 


* Sir Stafford Northcote gave another reasou. Mr. Layard, on the 24th, telegraphed that the question 
of the Bosphorus was to be settled between the Czar anda Congress, Next morning, the 25th, it was found 
that by a blunder the clerk had written “Congress” instead of ‘‘ Sultan.” It was on this account. 
said Sir S. Northcote, that the orders to the Fleet were withdrawn, In other words, when on the 
24th the Government believed—if by this time they really believed any of Mr. Layard’s telegrams — 
that the question of the Bosphorus was to be settled in accordance with Russia’s pledges to England, 
the Fleet was sent to Constantinople. But when they found this to be a mistake, and that the Czar 
was going to settle the question in defiance of his pledges to England, the Fleet was ordercd back 
to Besika Bay! 
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till Turkey had accepted them. On the same day Lord Carnarvon, in the 
House of Lords, explained his reasons for quitting the Cabinet.* 

The feeling in the House of Commons was now running high against the 
Ministry, whose dissensions could no longer be concealed. But the War Party 
organised with some difficulty a strong agitation in London in their favour, 


PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF, 


and the. streets and public-houses soon rang again with the hymnal invocation 
to the war-god Jingo. His worshippers attacked and broke up meetings 
called to protest against the War Vote, and they themselves held meetings in 
Sheffield, in Trafalgar Square, and in Exeter Hall (6th February). Still these 
demonstrations were empty of real meaning, and the Opposition would not 
have been intimidated by them but for a curious circumstance. 

On the 7th of February the debate on the War Vote was still dragging 
on, and every night the case of the Cabinet seemed to grow feebler and 


* His place at the Colonial Office was filled by Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Mr. James Lowther becoming 
Trish Secretary. 
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feebler. The accommodating Mr. Layard, however, once more came to their 
rescue. He began again to pour in his stereotyped telegrams that the 
Russians, in spite of the armistice, were still marching on Constantinople. 
Finally his despatches formed the basis for a rumour that was circulated at 
Countess Miinster’s ball, on the 6th of February, that the Russians had actually 
occupied Constantinople. Next day the panic-stricken City was literally 
occupied by raging “Jingoes,” and but for the police Mr. Gladstone’s house 
would have been sacked. Every man who did not bow to the war-god was a 
“traitor and a Russian spy, and the violence of the War Party ultimately 
frightened the wits out of the Opposition. When the House of Commons 
met, Sir Stafford Northcote, in reply to Lord Hartington, read Mr. Layard’s 
alarming telegrams, and then the Liberal leaders ran from their guns in a 
panic. Mr, Forster made haste to withdraw his Resolution against the War 
Vote. Nobody would listen to Mr. Bright, who shrewdly suggested that Mr. 
Layard was again misleading the Government; and the Liberal Party, deserted 
by its leaders, sat in abject’ dismay, cowering beneath the triumphant 
cheering of their opponents. But in a moment the whole scene changed, as 
if by the touch of a magician. While Mr. Bright was casting doubt on Mr, 
Layard’s telegrams, a note was passed on to Sir Stafford Northcote, after 
reading which he grew visibly agitated. He handed it to his colleagues, and 
when Mr. Bright sat down, Sir Stafford Northcote rose and, with a shame- 
faced visage, said he had something of importance to communicate. Both 
sides strained every ear to learn what fresh act of Russian perfidy had been 
discovered; but the reaction was indescribable when he read out an official 
denial from Prince Gortschakoff of Mr. Layard’s sensational despatches. ‘“ The 
order,” said Gortschakoff, “has been given to stop hostilities along the whole 
line in Europe and in Asia. There is not a word of truth in the rumours 
which have reached you.” Peals of derisive laughter greeted this anti-climax, 
only it was difficult to know whether the Opposition and Ministers were 
laughing at themselves, or at each other. 

The end of the affair was that Mr. Forster could not muster up enough 
courage to press his Resolution, and when a division came he and Lord Harting- 
ton and about a hundred bewildered Liberals walked out of the House. Hence 
the Vote was carried into Committee by a majority of 295 to 199. The country 
did not conceal its contempt for Mr. Forster’s manceuvre. Men of sense agreed 
that there was only one ground on which such a Vote could be fairly opposed. 
It was that till Ministers stated definitely, whether their policy was to be 
that of Lord Derby or Lord Beaconsfield, tempered at intervals by a tele- 
graphic romance from the British Embassy at Constantinople, not a farthing 
should be granted to them. No such statement of policy was made, and 
the withdrawal of the Liberals from their position served to convince im- 
partial observers that their opposition had been factious from the beginning.* 


* Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone were, however, among those who voted against the Grant. 
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After this unexpected victory the “Jingoes” pressed the Government to 
follow it up. To please them the Fleet was ordered to Constantinople, but 
to soothe Lord Derby he was permitted to explain that it went there merely 
to protect British residents who were alarmed by the prevailing anarchy. 
The Turks, enraged at what they deemed their betrayal by Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Layard, churlishly refused to grant a 'firman opening the Straits to 
the Fleet. Prince Gortschakoff said, that as the protection of Europeans from 
anarchy was a duty which Russia and England ought to undertake in common 
for the sake of Humanity, Russia would now, as a matter of course, occupy 
the fortified lines that covered Constantinople, and, if need be, the city itself. 
It was a pretty “situation” in the high comedy of diplomacy, in which Lord 
Beaconsfield was, for the moment, outwitted and outmanceuvred. He lowered 
the point of his foil with good temper and good grace, but when he effected 
a compromise with Gortschakoff there was wailing and gnashing of teeth in 
the Temple of “Jingo.” And yet Lord Beaconsfield may be forgiven much, 
on account of the dexterity with which he extricated the country from a 
position which rendered war with Russia, and the immediate expulsion of the 
last remnant of the Ottoman race to Asia, a dead certainty. He, or Lord 
Derby in his name, promised Gortschakoff not to occupy Gallipoli nor the 
‘lines of Bulair, if Russia would promise not to land troops on the European 
shore of the Dardanelies. This compromise was accepted by Russia, with the 
additional proviso that neither Power was free to occupy the Asiatic side of 
the Straits. 

After the Government obtained the Vote of Six Millions, they began to 
spend the money as quickly as possible in the arsenals, for the strangest part 
of their policy was, that their Army and Navy Estimates were essentially peace 
estimates. Meantime, everybody was speculating as to what terms of peace 
were being forced on Turkey, and the War Party were busy spreading abroad 
the most alarming rumours about the exactions of Russia. The veil of secrecy 
in which the negotiations were wrapped excited the suspicion of the people, who, 
it must be remembered, were kept in ignorance of the fact that the Russian 
Government had frankly told Lord Derby the conditions on which they would 
make peace. There was thus a distinct oscillation of public feeling towards the 
“ Jingoes.” The Treaty of Peace was signed at San Stefano on the ord of March. 
Nineteen, days afterwards the full text of this Treaty, by which, as Prince 
Bismarck told General Grant, “Ignatieff had swallowed more than Russia could 
digest,” was printed in the English newspapers. At first, the War Party 
collapsed. It was clear that the Russians had not touched British interests, 
and that to offer to fight on behalf of Turkey after she was annihilated as a 
fighting Power, and had signed a Treaty of Peace, was a palpable absurdity. 
Some other basis for a policy had thus to be discovered, and it was soon 
found. The ghastly phantom of “the public law of Europe” was conjured 
up from the ‘Crimean Museum of diplomatic antiquities. It was said that 
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England was bound to defend that law against the Treaty of San Stefano. 
which had violated it, by upsetting the Treaty of Paris as modified in 1871 by 
the Powers. . Austria also took a line that again inspired the War Party with 
false hopes. The. Treaty of San Stefano had not arranged for an Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, as a counterpoise to a Bulgaria under 
Russian influence. Axstria therefore began to arm. At the instance of 
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Germany, however, she invited all the Powers to meet in Congress and 
endeavour to harmonise the Treaty of San Stefano with the general interests 
of Europe. As Lord Derby was blamed, somewhat unjustly, for the failure of 
the project of a Congress, it may be well to state precisely his attitude to 
it. Unfortunately for himself he deemed it desirable to conceal his real 
objection to the scheme, which was this: he held that more harm than good 
results from a discussion among rival Powers on their competing interests in 
any Congress, unless they shall have arrived beforehand at a complete agree- 
ment as to the concessions which they will give and take. 
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_ Lord Derbys idea evidently was to delay the Congress till the Powers 
were so far agreed that their meeting would be virtually one to register 
foregone conclusions. ‘Lord Beaconsfield and the War Party, on the other 
hand, knew that their only hope lay in preventing the Congress from 
meeting. Up to a certain point Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield could, 
therefore, hold common ground. But as Lord Derby’s policy of obstructive 
procrastination destroyed the popularity of the project before it had bronght 
about such an agreement among the Powers as wonld render the Congress 
innocuous, even in his eyes, it was easy for Lord Beaconsfield to take some 
warlike step that would get rid of Lord Derby and the Congress also. Hence 
throughout the period of diplomatic conflict that followed we find Lord Derby 
allowed to object to the Congress, first because Greece was not to be repre- 
sented, and lastly because the Russians did not distinctly promise to submit 
the whole Treaty of San Stefano to it. The dispute finally centred round 
this last pomt. Out of England nobody at the time could understand Lord 
Derby’s objection. He seemed, from beginning to end, either to be quibbling 
abont words and phrases, or trying to force Russia to enter the Congress 
with less liberty of action and on a lower status of dignity and independence 
than the other Powers. Before England accepted the Congress he wrote to Sir 
Henry Elliot, saying that she would not enter it unless he distinctly under- 
stood that “every article in the Treaty between Russia and Turkey will be 
placed before the Congress, not necessarily for acceptance, but in order that 
it may be ascertained what articles require acceptance or concurrence by the 
several Powers, and what do not.” Russia had already admitted that at the 
Congress each of the Powers “would have full liberty of appreciation and 
action” as regards the Treaty of San Stefano, and on the 9th of April Prince 
Gortschakoff’s Circular Note further stated that “in claiming the same right 
for Russia we van only reiterate the same declaration.” Lord Beaconsfield, 
on the 8th of April, complained, in the House of Lords, that the phrase 
“liberty of appreciation and action” was involved in. classical ambiguity. 
“Delphi herself,” said he, with a provoking sneer at the Russian Chancellor, 
“could hardly have been more perplexing and august.” Yet, on the 27th ot 
March, Count Schouvaloff wrote to Lord Derby as follows: “The liberty of 
appreciation and action which Russia thinks it right to reserve to herself at 
the Congress the Imperial Cabinet defines in the following manner. It leaves 
to the other Powers the liberty of raising such questions at the Congress as 
they may think it fit to discuss, and reserves to itself the liberty of accepting 
or not accepting the discussion of those questions.”* Russia had communi- 
cated the Treaty in its entirety to all the Powers. She had expressly and 
explicitly informed Austria, who had summoned the Congress, that she admitted. 
the competence of that body to overhaul every clause of the Treaty ix 
European interests—a fact of which Lord Derby was well aware. Austris 

* See Sir Stafford Northcote’s statement in the House of Commons, Times, 29th April, 1878. 
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and the Continental Powers were satisfied that Russia had sufficiently recog- 
nised the competence of the Congress. England alone denied this, and pressed 
for a declaration which would have technically left all the Powers except 
Russia free not only to decide what affected their individual interests, but free 
to decide what affected those of Russia also. Lord Derby’s demand seemed as 
if meant to put the Russian Government, behind which stood a great and 
irritable army, flushed with victory, in the position of a criminal at the bar 
of Europe, and to force from her an admission that on certain vital points 
she pledged herself to bow to the decision of the Congress, though no other 
Power was to be put under a similar obligation.* Whilst this pedantic con- 
troversy was going on the “Jingoes” beat the war-drum with so much sound 
and fury that Lord Beaconsfield was misied into the idea that they were 
strong outside London. On the 26th of March the Cabinet accordingly 
resolved to call out the Reserves, to summon a contingent of native troops 
from India, to seize Cyprus, and land an army at a port in Syria. Lord Derby 
was not much alarmed about the order to call out the Reserves, but to seize 
one portion of the Turkish Empire, and land an army on another, without a 
declaration of war, was to his mind an act of piracy. Moreover, it would 
have instantly led to the catastrophe which he had made every sacrifice to 
avoid—the Russian occupation of Constantinople. 

At this crisis Lord Derby saved his country from the direst calamity—a 
war between England and Russia, in which victory could bring no other gain 
to England than the privilege of restoring the liberated Turkish provinces 
to barbarism, and in which, since India had been put down by Lord Beacons- 
field as one of the stakes in his game, defeat would have meant the loss of 
her Asiatic and Colonial Empire. Lord Derby resigned, and the panic caused 
by his withdrawal from the Cabinet compelled Lord Beaconsfield to abandon 
the filibustering expedition to Cyprus and Syria, and confine himself to those 
steps which did not make war inevitable. Russia, who was strengthening 
her own forces, could not object to England calling out her Reserves. As 
for the summons to the Indian troops, it would have been harmless, but for 
a circumstance not known at the time. It gave Prince Gortschakoff an 
opportunity for carrying out a diabolically malignant scheme of vengeance. 
He considered himself free to ignore the arrangement by which Russia was 
bound not to interfere in the “neutral zone” between her Asiatic Empire 
and the Indian frontier. Russian troops were accordingly ordered to “move 
towards the Oxus for the invasion of India. Russian agents hastened in 
advance to the frontier to brew trouble for England in Afghanistan. Nay, 
so swift and secret were these counter-strokes, that even after the dispute 


* It is, however, but fair to Lord Derby to say that though all the Tory speakers and writers assumed 
this to be his object, his obstinacy might be due to another and more honourable motive. He probably 
persuaded himself that the refusal of Russia implied that she meant to object to the discussion of Articles 
that in the opinion of the Powers affected their interests as well as hers. 
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between Russia and England in Europe had been settled, Russia was unable 
to undo the mischief she had wrought in Asia. England was dragged into 
the costly agony of another Afghan War, and it may therefore be said 
that the luxury of bringing the native troops to Europe in 1878 not only 
permanently disorganised the finances of India, but cost the country heca- 
tombs of lives and £20,000,000 of money in 1879-80. Though the step was at 
first popular, the nation in time began to appreciate the grave political and 
fiscal objections which could .be urged unanswerably against the employment 
of Indian troops out of Asia, or out of that portion of Hastern Africa which 
is practically Asiatic. 

But when Lord Derby resigned it was not known that Indian troops were 
to be brought to Cyprus and landed in Syria, and the Ministerial explanations 
were so couched as to make it appear that he left the Government merely , 
because the Reserves were called out. His real reasons could not be given 
at the moment, and he had to submit to a tirade of abuse from Tory 
speakers and writers unparalleled in its ferocity. Even his personal cha- 
racter was attacked by abominable slanders. Violence and virulence are the 
outward and visible signs of decaying power in a political Party. These evil 
qualities had, however, never been displayed to a greater extent by the 
Tories. since the wars of the Protectionists and the Peelites in 1852, when 
a band of the former one day after dinner at the Carlton Club explored the 
drawing-room in order to “fling Mr. Gladstone out of the window.”* Yet 
it is curious to observe that Lord Beaconsfield and his followers were forced 
by events to adopt the policy and even the method of their slandered col- 
league. They floundered deeper and deeper every day into a quagmire of 
difficulties, till they actually made a secret arrangement with Russia as to 
the points in the Treaty of San Stefano, about which, however much they 
might wage a sham fight in the coming Congress, neither Power would go 
to war. ; | 

In fact it is now evident that of the statesmen who figured in the con- 
troversy at this crisis, Lord Derby is the one who emerges from, it with least 
damage to his reputation. Alike in his strength and weakness, in his reso- 
lute determination to spend neither British blood nor British treasure for the 
sake of Turkey, and in his lack of red-hot enthusiasm for the cause of Slavic 


* Mr.’ Charles Greville dwells on one of these ebullitions of patrician rowdyism with much anger. 
(See Memoirs, Part III.). At the same time, it is but fair to say that the Peelites had given the 
Tories just provocation. Lord Aberdeen had led the Tory leaders to believe that, whenever they 
abandoned Protection, they (the Peelites) would return to the Tory fold, and reunite the Conservative 
Party. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli did abandon Protection, incurring great obloquy from their 
followers. But the Peelites declined to fulfil their part of the implied bargain, and, having got all 
they wanted out of the Protectionists —a recantation of their principles—not only refused to join 
them, but attacked them with the Whigs. Mr. Gladstone was supposed to have inspired what Lord 
Hardwicke, in a letter to Mr. Croker, denounced as a ‘‘ disgraceful’? manceuvre due to ‘‘ personal 
pique and hatred.”—See Croker Papers; also an article in the Observer, Feb. 13, 1887, p. 3. 
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nationality, Lord Derby’s diplomacy was the diplomacy of the British people 
in their saner moments, when they were not under the spell of passion or 
partisanship. His blunders—the rejection of the Betlin Memorandum and the 
refusal to give an executive character to the decisions of. the Constantinople 
Conference—had at all events wrought no evil to England or the world, unless 
it were an evil to hasten the destruction of Ottoman tyranny in Europe, and 
the deliverance of Bulgaria from barbarism.* As for his successes, they are 
now obvious. His shrewd appreciation of British interests, arid his firmness, 
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‘candour, courtesy, and lucidity in defining them at the outset of the struggle 
between the belligerents, made it easy for Russia to avoid a collision with 
England. That he fell short of his opportunity in neglecting to establish 
British influence in Egypt was a mistake excusable in a minister whose leader, 
like a character in one of his own novels, “had but one idea in Foreign 


“It ought to be said that Lord Derby's ablest apologist, Sir Wemyss Reid, in an article in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for J une,, 1879, advanced a fair defence for his hesitancy to work zealously with 
the Enropean Powers. He asserts, and in a manner which commands respectful attention, that 
Lord Derhy knew that as far back as 1873 Russia, Germany, and Austria had entered into a secret 
agreement to upset the status guo in Turkey. No historian can presume to pass a final judgment on 
Lord Derby’s career at the Foreign Office without carefully studying this remarkable article. It explains 
much that is otherwise inexplicable in Lord Derby's policy, and had it been an official -communiqué 
it would have been almost conclusive. 
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Policy, and that was wrong”—the “maintenance of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire.” But the net result of Lord Derby’s administration was 
that he kept the country out of war, and out of enfeebling and disreputable 
alliances. He thrust a peace policy on bellicose colleagues. Even when they 
broke from his control he still forced them back to the paths of peace by 
inflicting on them the penalty of his resignation. In quitting them he left 
them as his legacy the secret of going into the Congress, and bringing back 
from it “Peace with Honour.” 

Mr. Gladstone, in a famous speech at Oxford, said, on the 30th of January, 
that he had devoted his life, during the past year, to counteract the Machia- 
velian designs of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Gladstone, however, never appeared 
to less advantage than when he made that statement. It was not Lord 
Beaconsfield but Lord Derby who was the master-mind of the Cabinet during 
1877-78, and’ who moulded its diplomacy and controlled its action in Foreign 
Affairs. That Mr. Gladstone strengthened Lord Derby’s hands by rendering: 
a war for the sake of Turkey nnpopular is trne; but that he weakened them. 
by seeming to advocate a military alliance with Holy Russia for a crusade 
against Islam, is true also. 

Lord Derby’s successor was Lord Salisbury. His first act was to issue a 
Circular to the Powers, which was a furious and unrestrained condemnation 
of every line of the Treaty of San Stefano. If it were to be taken seriously 
it meant the condemnation even of the proposals of the Constantinople 
Conference, to which he was himself a party. Prince Gortschakoff, however, 
did not take it serionsly. He replied to it with polite irony in his Circular’ 
of the 9th of April, pointing ont that the difficulty Lord Salisbury put him 
in was that he confined himself to saying what England did not want. The 
situation, however, could not be understood by the Powers till Lord Salisbury 
stated plainly what she did want. The only logical answer which Lord 
Salisbury in terms of his Circular could give was, “The restoration of the 
status quo in Turkey.” Hence it is needless to say that he did not find it 
convenient to issue a direct reply to Prince Gortschakoft’s cynical despatch. 

The Resolution calling out the Reserves was carried in the House of 
Commons by 319 against 64, the Liberal leaders, with the exception of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright, refusing to take part in the division. That fewer 
than half the House supported the Government was bitterly bewailed by the 
War Party, bnt was taken by the country as a good omen of peace. So was 
the proposal to adjourn Parliament for a holiday of three weeks at Haster, 
though, when the order summoning the Indian troops to Malta was issued 
immediately after the adjournment, war alarms again vexed the nation. Peace 
meetings were once more held, and the provinces grew so restive that in the 
end of April Mr. Hardy and Mr. Cross, speaking at Bradford and Preston, 
tried to soothe public opinion by the most pacific assurances. When 
Parliament met after the Recess the Government were taken to task because, 
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in sending for the Indian troops, they seemed to be endeavouring to nullify 
Parliamentary control over. the Army. Though the Opposition were beaten 
in the division in the House of Commons, independent Conservatives did not 
conceal the suspicions and the dislike with which they regarded a proceeding 
which appeared more in harmony with the policy of Rome in her decay, than 
of the British Empire in the full vigour of virility. Though the War Party 
‘were more noisy than ever in London, there grew up a strong feeling towards 
the end of May that the Congress would meet after all, and that the risk of 
war was over. Intimidated by the Peace demonstrations, the feeble vote of 
support on the motion for calling out the Reserves, and the suspicions with 
which many Conservatives viewed the employment of Asiatic troops to fight 
the battles of England in Europe, the Government adopted Lord Derby’s plan, 
and entered into a secret agreement with Russia as to what was to be con- 
ceded in Congress. After that agreement it mattered little on what terms 
the two Powers met. The compromise between Lord Salisbury and Count 
Schouvaloff pushed back the Bulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty from the 
Agean Sea to the limit fixed by the Constantinople Conference, cutting it 
off from all possible contact with England, an arrangement not altogether 
disadvantageous to Russia. It divided Bulgaria into two provinces—one to be 
free, but tributary to Turkey, and the other to have an autonomous government, 
‘under a Christian Pasha, appointed by the Porte with the sanction of the 
Powers. This weakened Bulgaria so as to give Russia a dominant influence 
in both provinces, which was not shaken till 1885, when their aspirations for 
union were realised by a Revolution, which it was Lord Salisbury’ s fate to 
sanction, perhaps, indeed, in some measure to encourage. Greek’ populations 
were excluded from the new Bulgarias, greatly to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Derby. Bayazid was restored to’ Turkey, but Batcum 
and Kars were to be taken by Russia, who thus had the Asiatic frontier of 
Turkey at her mercy. Russia was to take Bessarabia, and’ Turkey to cede 
Kolour to Persia—obviously to earn Persian gratitude for Russia. Subject. to 
this compromise Lord Beaconsfield agreed not to make a casus belli of any 
Article in the Treaty of San Stefano, each one of which had been so fiercely 
condemned by Lord Salisbury’s Cirenlar of the Ist of April. 

The intention of the Government was to keep the Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
compromise secret. The people were to be left to imagine that Ministers had 
won a diplomatic victory by forcing Russia into the Congress fettered, whilst 
England entered it free. All the points agreed on privately were to-be:fought 
over publicly by the representatives of England in the Congress as if,.no 
such agreement were in existence, and Englishmen were to be deluded. into ,the 
idea that their diplomatic agents had, by superhuman efforts at Berlin, not 
by private huckstering in London, obtained enormous concessions from Russia. 
But when the Globe newspaper astonished the world by divulging the secret 
agreement, the people—more especially the enthusiastic Tories—refused to be 
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deluded. What, they asked, had Ministers made such a fuss about ? Why 
had they passed war votes, brought Indian troops to Malta at the ee of 
violating the Constitution, and kept Europe in a fever of unrest, if they 
were prepared to accept a compromise with Russia, so fatal to the Turk as 
this? In fact, public opinion was so much excited that Lord Salisbury, on 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


(From the Photograph by Loescher and Fetsch, Bertin.) 


the 3rd of June, had the courage to deny that the secret compromise pub- 
lished by the Globe on the 31st of May was “ authentic.” Ministerial organs 
also tried to convince the world that it was a forgery which had been 
treacherously uttered from the Russian Embassy.* For a time this denial 


* Lord Salisbury said, in reply to Lord Grey, in the House of Lords, that the statements in the 
Globe were ‘‘ wholly unauthentic.” Lord Grey said he could not have believed it to be true that 
Lord Salisbury had agreed to the retrocession of Bessarabia. ‘‘It appeared,’’ he said, “to be too 
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/ julled all popular suspicions. By way of enforcing it Sir Stafford Northcote, 
when pressed, on the 6th of June, as to what policy Ministers would pursue 
in Congress, referred the House of Commons to the drastic Circular of the 
Ist of April, which tore every Article in the Treaty of San Stefano to pieces. 
As a matter of fact that Circular became a bit of waste-paper when Lord 
Salisbury signed his secret agreement with Russia, the existence of which the 
Government were now denying. 

Three days after this compromise was arrived at, Germany, on the 3rd 
of June, issued invitations to the Powers to meet in Congress at Berlin on 
the 14th.* Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury then proceeded to repre 
sent England at the conclave in the Radziwill Palace. Few will forget the 
almost breathless excitement with which the people of England watched 
what they believed would be a terrible diplomatic duel for the honour of 
their Queen and country between Lord Beaconsfield and Prince Gortschakoff, 
for all this time the country had accepted as true Lord Salisbury’s denial of 
his secret compact with Count Schouvaloff.t But the tension of public feeling 
suddenly relaxed in the reaction of a ludicrous anti-climax. On the day 
after the Congress met (14th June) the Globe published the full text of the 
Secret Agreement. In vain did Sir Stafford Northcote and the Duke of 
Richmond repeat Lord Salisbury’s equivocal denials of its authenticity. Lord 
Grey indignantly condemned the Government for their misleading disclaimers. 
Lord Houghton, a Liberal supporter of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, said 
“the effect of the document on the whole of Hurope had been portentous,” 


monstrous to be believed that her Majesty’s Government could have made such a stipulation as was agreed 
to”’—ana observation which Lord Salisbury ratified by his silence.—Hansard, Vol. CCXL., p. 1061. 

* The words of Bismarck’s Circular were :—‘‘ While addressing this invitation to the Govern- 
ment, the Government of his Majesty [the German Emperor] supposes that the Government, in 
accepting the invitation, consents to allow free discussion of the contents of the Treaty of San 
Stefano in their totality, and that it is ready to take part in it.” It is curious to notice how 
persistently Russia refused to yield even verbally, and after signing the Secret Agreement, to the 
English demand. As the Vienna correspondent of the Times said, “the formula of invitation is a 
compromise. While doing full justice to the full demand of England for free discussion of the 
Treaty of San Stefano in its totality, it contrives to spare the susceptibilities of Russia. Germany 
steps in and supposes that none of the Governments invited will object to a free discussion. In 
issuing invitations on this hypothesis, Germany gives a moral guarantee that it will be so; and 
Russia, who has hitherto objected to such a course, is not distinctly asked to withdraw this oppo- 
‘sition, but only gives her consent, like the other Powers, to a Congress convoked by Germany for 
the purpose.’’—Zimes Vienna Correspondent, 4th June, 1878, The effect of this formula was to 
make Prince Bismarck absolute master of the Congress after acceptance of his invitation. He alone 
had given a guarantee that the Treaty should be fully discussed. He alone was therefore entitled at 
every stage to define what he meant by the phrase, ‘in its totality.” 

+ Sir M. Hicks-Beach, on the 12th of June, gave his Party and the country further assurances on 
this head in a speech at Cheltenham, in which he said that the main points in Lord Salisbury’s 
Circular of the lst of April would be adhered to by the British representatives at the Congress, 
This statement, of course, recoiled on him in the most damaging manner when, on the 14th, it was 
found that what the Ministerialists considered to be main points had been hargained away to Ruseda 
in Lord Salisbury’s Secret Agreement of the 30th of May. 
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and had lowered the dignity of the Government.* The theory of the 
Ministerial Press, that the document came from the Russian Embassy, was 
refuted in a few days by the Ministry. They raised criminal proceedings 
against Mr. Charles Marvin, a writer in the Foreign Office, for surrepti- 
tiously copying the paper ‘and sending it to the Globe.t The prevarication 
of Ministers and the revelations attendant on the disclosure of .the Secret 
Agreement shocked the confidence of the nation in the Cabinet. Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues earned for themselves at this time an evil 
reputation for mendacity, which did much to bring about the defeat of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Administration at the General Election of 1880. And yet it 
was difficult for them to be quite candid with Parliament in the circum- 
stances. On the day after they had signed the Secret Agreement with 
Russia (which, it must be kept in view, bound her to encroach no further on 
Turkey in Asia) they began to negotiate a Convention with the Porte by 
which England promised to defend the Asiatic frontier of Turkey, on con- 
dition that the Sultan would reform the Government of Asia Minor, and 
permit the British Government to hold Cyprus as long as Russia kept Kars. 
It would have been inconvenient to divulge this scheme before Congress 
had decided the fate of Bulgaria. Hence Lord Salisbury was really within 
the mark in saying that the Secret Agreement with Russia did not “wholly” 
represent the Government policy. On the 8th of July it was announced that 
the Anglo-Turkjsh Convention had been signed on the 4th of June — most 
reluctantly, as it seemed, by Turkey. Her hesitancy, indeed, was not over- 
come till Lord Salisbury in the Congress abandoned, and Lord Beaconsfield 
actively opposed, the cause of the Greeks, whom they had buoyed up with 
delusive hopes. In an instant the scandal of the Secret Agreement was 
forgotten. The wildest tales of the wealth that was to be exploited in 
Cyprus flew from mouth to mouth. Englishmen saw with prophetic eye, “in 
a fine frenzy rolling,” Asia Minor “opened up,” under a British Protectorate, 
by the British prospector and pioneer. Indeed, it was not till the 9th of 
November, when the nauseous wines of Cyprus (of which‘ such glowing 
accounts had been published) were served at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, that 
the truth dawned on the City. Then it was recognised that the country 
had been deceived as to the teeming riches of its new possessions and 

* Lord Houghton, as a supporter of the Ministerial Foreign Policy, said:—‘‘Even if the sur- 
render’ which we are required to make according to this document is one to which the country 
would give its consent, it would have been better that the fact should have appeared at the Congress 
thau that it should have been made known by this paper [the Globe]. It now stands before the 
world that England did not go into the Congress with free hands, but before going into it had 
made a contract, and had, in the main, abandoned some of the most impertant points which I and 
other Members of the House considered it was the duty of this country to insist upon.”—Hansard, 
Vol. CCXL., p. 1569 et seg. 

7 The proceedings against Mr. Marvin were withdrawn. He pleaded that copying on paper did 


not amount to theft, and his legal advisers threatened a cross-examination of the Foreign Offico 
officials (whose laxity of administration was obvious), which determined the Government to retreat. 
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positions in the Hast. Cool-headed men did not, however, at the outset con- 
ceal their opinion that the privilege of. occupying Cyprus and of defending 
the Asiatie frontier of Turkey was a poor substitute ‘for the occupation of 
Egypt as a means of restoring British influence in the East and safeguarding 
British communications with India. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington both. 
denounced the Anglo-Turkish Convention as an “insane covenant,” and the 
Opposition attacked it savagely in Parliament, but without success. Inde- 
pendent Members attributed less importance to the arrangement than Mr. 
Gladstone. They argued that, as the introduction of reforms into Asia Minor 
was the condition precedent of defending the frontier by arms, the Treaty, 
so far as England was concerned, would remain a dead-letter. Great com- 
mercial interests, if created in Asia Minor by English adventurers, might 
doubtless need defence. But, on the other hand, it was impossible to create 
those interests so long as Asia Minor was desolated by misgovernment, 
which the Sultan had not the power, even if he had the will, to reform. 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury returned to London on the 15th of 
July, bringing with them, as they said, “Peace with Honour.” Applauding 
crowds welcomed them with passionate enthusiasm. The Tories were delighted 
with the Anglo-Turkish Convention, for as yet the gilt had not been rubbed 
off their Cyprian toy. The Liberals, though indignant at the betrayal of 
Greece, were pleased that Lord Beaconsfield had come out of the Congress 
without involving England in war. They could say very little against a 
Treaty the net result of which was to free eleven millions of Christian Slavs 
from the direct rule of the Sultan, to render even divided Bulgaria practically 
autonomous, and to create Servia and Roumania into independent Kingdoms. 
On the 18th of July Lord Beaconsfield gave the House of Lords an apolo- 
getic explanation of the Treaty of Berlin, which was only the Treaty of San 
Stefano modified by the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Agreement, and by the con- 
cession to Austria of the right to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
debate raised no point of interest, save Lord Derby’s disclosure of the 
Ministerial decision in May, to send a naval Expedition to Syria, a project 
which was abandoned when he quitted the Cabinet. Lord Salisbury created 
a scene by comparing Lord Derby’s revelations to those of Titus Oates, and 
he gave them a flat denial. But Lord Derby had spoken from a Memo- 
_randum which he had made of the decision to which he referred at the time 
it was arrived at, As Lord Salisbury’s reputation for veracity had been sadly 
shaken by his statements about his Secret Agreement with Russia, the country 
paid little heed to his disclaimers, and Lord Derby’s version of the facts has 
ever since been taken as correct. 

Triumphant majorities endorsed the policy which had been adopted in the 
Congress, and. at the end of the year Ministers went about predicting for the 
country halcyon days of peace. “Domestic affairs gave them little trouble. 
Irish obstruction was bought off by the Irish Intermediate Education Bill, 
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which appropriated £1,000,000 to encourage secondary schools in Ireland, by 
prizes, exhibitions, and capitation grants. An attempt was made to pass a Bill, 
which, under the pretext of excluding diseased cattle from English ports, might 
have been so applied as to shut out foreign competition in the cattle trade. 
But when it was discovered that the effect of the measure would be to raise 
meat to eighteen-pence and two shillings a pound, the Tory borough members 
threatened to revolt, and after a long and obstructive struggle in Committee 
concessions were extorted from the Government which satisfied the Opposition. 
The Government and the Opposition agreed to pass a Bill consolidating forty- 
five Factory and Workshop Acts—a most useful measure which removed many 
legal ambiguities. But no other Bills of importance were carried, and no 
debates of much consequence raised, save on foreign questions. 

The Budget was introduced on the 4th of April. But for the money spent 
under the Vote of Credit, Sir Stafford Northcote would have had a balance in hand 
of £859,000. As it was he had a deficit on the accounts of 1877-78 of £2,640,000. 
Supposing that no change either in taxation or ordinary expenditure occurred in 
the coming year, he admitted that he would also have a deficit in the accounts of 
the coming year of £1,559,000. But besides this, Sir Stafford Northcote con- 
tended that he must make provision for an “extraordinary expenditure ” of 
£1,000,000, or perhaps £1,500,000, in addition to what appeared in the regular 
estimates for the Army and Navy for 1878-79. The ordinary income and 
expenditure he estimated at £79,640,000, but his attempt to introduce the vicious 
system of bankrupt or half-bankrupt States, whose Governments confuse their 
accounts by mixing up ordinary and extraordinary expenditure could not con 
ceal one fact. Adding his extraordinary expenditure to his past and estimated 
deficits, the existing taxation of the country would fail to meet the expenditure 
of 1878-79 by at least £5,300,000. Hence it was necessary to impose new taxes. 
Sir Stafford Northcote therefore added 2d. to the income-tax, and 4d. per 
pound to the duty on tobacco, but even then he estimated a deficit of about 
£1,500,000, which he added to the floating debt. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 16th of August, and, amidst optimist 
anticipations of peace, an end was put to a Session in which the House of 
Commons, for the first time in the century, had permitted itself to be treated 
by the Ministry like a Bonapartist Corps Législatif. When it adjourned 
many people wondered why it had been summoned. In the stirring crises 
of the year the Government had on every momentous occasion carried out 
their policy without consulting it. The legislative work that it was allowed 
to do might have been deferred for another year without serious inconvenience. 
tt had been converted into a court of registration for the decisions of a 
Minister who treated it as an ornamental appendage to a new system in 
which the Monarch and the Multitude, under his guidance, were the only 
real governing forces. Ministers, however, when they went down to their 
constituents in the autumn, and told them to hope for peace, plenty, and 
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reduced taxation, did not apparently know that a cunning trap had been set 
for them by Russia. Before Parliament rose there were rumours afloat that 
the policy of the Indian Government was becoming restless and disquieting. 


THE GREAT HARBOUR, MALTA, 


Lord Lytton had put the vernacular Press under a harsh censorship. The 
native Piinces were threatened, or they expected to be threatened, with a demand 
for the reduction of their armies. A frontier policy of perilous adventure was 
mooted, greatly to the alarm of experienced Indian officials like Lord Lawrence. 
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It has been already stated that Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State 
for India, had a scheme in view for covering Afghanistan with European 
residents, and that Lord Northbrook resigned office rather than further it. 
In 1878. Lord ‘Lytton found an opportunity made for him by Russia for 
developing this scheme, and he hastened to seize it. He had already estranged 
Shere Ali, the Afghan Ameer, by his menaces, and this prince was perhaps 
not indisposed to intrigue with a rival Power. When Lord Beaconsfield 
brought the Indian troops to Malta, Russia not only made secret preparations 
for the invasion of India, but sent a Mission to Cabul for the purpose of 
securing the co-operation of the Afghans. It does not appear. that Shere 
Ali entered into any bargain with the Russian Envoys, whom he sent away 
as soon as he could, becanse whilst they were in Cabul he seems to have 
been very nervous about their safety. But the Indian Government, hearing 
of what was going on, demanded that they too should send an Embassy to 
Cabul, urging that the reception of the Russian Mission showed that Shere 
Ali’s apprehensions as to the safety of Europeans in his capital were ground- 
less. A Mahometan official of rank, the Nawab Gholeim Hasan Khan, was 
entrusted with the task of conveying the demand to Shere Ali, and he did 
his work honestly, and with great tact and skill. The Nawab, on the 30th 
of August, left Peshawur, where the British Envoy, Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
and his escort of a thousand troops were waiting for the Ameer’s reply. The 
Nawab apparently did not see Shere Ali till the 12th of September, who told 
him that he did not like the idea of the Mission being forced on him. The 
advice of the Nawab, who appears in these transactions as the only diplo- 
matist who correctly appreciated the situation, was to delay the Mission, “other- 
wise some harm will come.” By “some harm” Gholeim Hasan Khan meant an 
Afghan war, at all times a dire calamity for India, whether it ended in victory 
or defeat. The Nawab, as the result of further negotiations, reported that 
Shere Ali was willing to send for the British Mission, and clear up any mis- 
understanding that might have arisen about his reception of the Russian 
Envoys, if the Indian Government would give him time. The Russians had 
come to Cabul uninvited, and they had all been sent away, save some who 
were ill, and who were to be sent back whenever they recovered. As 
the Nawab sensibly said, Shere Ali did not want his people to suspect that 
the British Mission was thrust on him. “If Mission,” said the Nawab, “ will 
await Ameer’s permission, everything will be arranged, God willing, in the 
best manner, and no room will be left for complaint in future.’* But during 
September all these details—afterwards revealed in the Blue-books — were 
concealed from the British people. The Indian Government primed the cor- 
respondents of the Press with mendacious accounts of Shere Ali’s insulting 
refusal to receive a British Envoy, whereas he had not only invited a Russian 
Mission to Cabul in violation of his pledges to us, but was loading them 

* Afghan Correspondence I., pp. 242, 243. 
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with attentions, whilst Sir Neville Chamberlain was kept. ignominiously wait- 
ing his pleasure at Peshawur. British prestige, it was said, rendered it 
necessary to coerce the Ameer, and so Sir Neville Chamberlain was ordered 
to enter Afghan territory without the Ameer’s permission, with a force “too 
large,” as Lord Carnarvon said, “for a mission, and too small for an army.” 
When the advance guard’ of the Mission came to the fort of Ali Musjid the 
Commandant stopped it. At the time the country was told in the inspired 
telegrams in the newspapers that the Commandant, Faiz Muhammed Khan, 
was violent and insulting, and threatened to shoot Major Cavagnari. Wken 
the Blue-book appeared with Majur Cavagnari’s account of the affair it showed 
that the Khan behaved with the greatest courtesy, and though he said he 
must, in obedience to orders, oppose the advance of the Mission, he had 
actually prevented his troops from firing on Cavagnari and his men. What 
need to expand the story? The Mission returned. A pretext for a quarrel | 
with Shere Ali, which Lord Salisbury had instructed Lord Lytton to find, 
was at last discovered. War was declared on Afghanistan, and Parliament 
was summoned on the 5th of December to hear the news. 

Of course Parliament was called into consultation too late. The Viceroy of 
India had deliberately put himself into a position to invite and receive a blow in 
the face from a semi-barbarous Asiatic prince. The Government were therefore 
compelled either to recall Lord Lytton, and treat the whole affair asa blunder, 
or avenge the rebuff which he had received by war. They chose the latter 
alternative, and the hearts of Liberal wirepullers were lifted up, because manifestly 
even Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration could not survive such an escapade as a 
third Afghan war. The debates on the policy of the Government were dismal 
reading for those who knew what Afghan campaigns meant. The Government 
shrank from resting their case on the transactions which caused the war. It 
could not be concealed that on the 19th of August Lord Salisbury asked Russia 
to withdraw her mission from Cabul, and that on the 18th of September he 
received a scoffing reply informing him that the Mission was only a temporary one 
of courtesy. .As Sir Charles Dilke put it, Lord Salisbury was naturally dis- 
satisfied with this reply, but being “afraid to hit Russia, yet determined to hit 
somebody,” he “hit Shere Ali.”” Ministers, however, took up a broader ground of 
defence. They said that the Russian advances in Asia rendered it necessary for 
England to secure the independence of Afghanistan. All Indian statesmen were 
agreed that this could be done by guaranteeing his throne to Shere Ali, he on 
his side giving the Indian Government control over his policy. Shere Ali had 
been always willing to accept the guarantee and the pledge to defend him against 
foreign and domestic foes. But. he would never consent to pay for it by putting 
his country under a diplomatic or military protectorate. On no consideration 
would he permit European agents to be stationed at Cabul, though he had no 
objection to receive Mussulman agents, and neither Lord Mayo nor Lord North- 
brook thought it wise to press him on the point. They confined themselves to a 
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promise of aid, reserving to themselves the right of determining when they should 
give it. Shere Ali was not satisfied with this arrangement, but he had to make 
the best of it. In 1875 Lord Salisbury urged Lord Northbrook to find some 
pretext for forcing European residents on the Ameer. Lord Northbrook refused 
and resigned. Lord Lytton took his place. Lord Lytton roused Shere Ali’s 
suspicions at the outset by occupying Quetta. At a conference at Peshawur 
in 1876, between Sir Lewis Pelly and Shere Ali’s representative, Mir Akbor, 
menaces were exchanged for persuasion, and even the conditional promise, of 
support given by Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook to Shere Ali was withdrawn. 
This aggravated Shere Ali’s suspicions, and it was while he was in this frame 
of mind that Lord Lytton attempted to force a British Mission upon him. The 
theory of the Government was that as diplomacy had failed to make the Ameer 
accept our protectorate, resort must be had to coercion. This had led to war, 
it was true. But war must end in victory, and victory in the occupation of the 
southern part of Afghanistan, which, as Lord Beaconsfield said, would give India 
a “scientific frontier.” The objection to his idea was that to push our outposts 
farther north was to put ourselves at a disadvantage in defending India. Not 
only would the occupation of Afghanistan be ruinously costly, but it would 
lengthen and attenuate the line of our communications with our base—a line, 
moreover, which would run through the lands of wild and fanatical hill-tribes. 
The debates in both Houses perhaps served to render the war unpopular. But 
it had begun, and it was absurd to refuse supplies to carry it on, because 
such a refusal merely exposed British troops to disaster in the field. However, 
it was notorious that in the majorities who supported the Government were 
many who, like Lord Derby, felt forced to support in action a policy which 
in opinion they disapproved. 

During the Session of 1878 only one matter personally affecting the 
interests of the Queen came up for discussion. On the 25th she sent to both 
Houses a Message announcing the approaching marriage of the Duke of 
Connaught with the Princess Louise, third daughter of Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, the celebrated cavalry leader, popularly known as “The 
Red Prince.” He was a man of large private fortune, and his daughter was 
described by Lord Beaconsfield as “distinguished for her intelligence and 
accomplishments, and her winning simplicity of thought and manner.” As for 
the Duke of Connaught, Lord Napier of Magdala bore testimony to his 
efficiency as a soldier. In the House of Commons an addition of £10,000 a 
year was voted to the Duke’s income, thus raising it to £25,000, of which 
£6,000 a year was to be settled on his wife in the event of her surviving him. 
The vote was passed without a division, the only protest made coming from 
Sir Charles Dilke, who asserted that no good precedent could be cited for 
such a provision for a Prince, when it was not manifestly a provision for 
succession to the Crown. 

The only great public function of the year in which the Queen took part 
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was the Review of the Fleet at Spithead on the 18th of August. The 
spectacle was marred by the storm of wind.and rain, which too often spoils 
naval reviews, but it was one which had a special interest. It was designed 
to show the country what: kind of naval defence could be organised on 
short notice, amidst rumours of war, when the Channel Fleet was absent in 
foreign waters. It represented a naval force which, but for its ordnance 
which was utterly obsolete and inefficient, would have been equal in strength 
to the navy of any of the Continental Powers, and the Queen saw for the 
first time the mancuvring of two ialevolent-looking little torpedo boats, 
which astonished her by dashing about in all directions at the rate of twenty- 
one knots an hour. At noon the ships were dressed. At half-past three the 
Royal Yacht with the Queen on deck passed down the lines. Salutes were 
fired, and yards manned, and her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, and the Lords of the Admiralty, 
was enthusiastically cheered. When the Queen’s vessel emerged from the 
lines it was followed by a gay flotilla of yachts. Those that were sailing 
craft luffed their wind and, headed by Mr. Brassey’s Sunbeam, went round 
by starboard, the steamers going round by port, and with the Royal Yacht 
in the centre the brilliant pleasure fleet came back with the Squadron. All 
evolutions were countermanded on account of the weather, but at night the 
Fleet was illuminated. 

"At Paris, on the 12th of June, there died George V., ex-King of Hanover, 
Duke of Cumberland, grandson of George HII. of England and first cousin of 
the Queen. Court mourning was ordered for him, though it was not very 
generally displayed. The old jealousy with which the people regarded English 
Princes, who had interests separate from England, accounted for their in- 
difference to his death. Nor was there any strong family sentiment at Court 
to counteract this feeling. On the contrary, the sentiment of the Queen’s 
family was as anti-Hanoverian as that of the nation. She had not forgiven 
the treasonable intrigues which his father, her uncle, King Ernest Augustus 
of Hanover—the most universally hated of all the sons of George IIL— 
carried on with the Orange Tories to set up Salic law in England, and usurp 
her throne. She had unpleasant memories of his arrogance in persistently 
conferring the Guelphic Order on Englishmen, not only without asking her 
permission, but in defiance of her prohibition, as if in suggestive assertion of 
an unsurrendered hereditary right of English sovereignty. More recently the 
Queen had been still further offended by the pretensions of his son, her 
cousin George V., to sanction or veto the marriages of English princes and 
princesses, as male head of the House of Brunswick-Sonneberg. His attempt 
to treat the marriage of the Duchess of Teck (the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge) as a mere morganatic connection, and his refusal to let the 
Duke of Teck sit beside the Duchess at dinner, had also strained the rela- 
tions between the Queen and her cousin. Still, in 1866, she had, in response 
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tc his appeal, used her influence on his behalf with the German Emperor. 
She had even pressed Lord Derby and Lord Stanley to save Hanover from 
Prussian annexation, and though they refused, she had induced them to 
mediate on his behalf in order to secure for him a, comfortable personal 
position as a dethroned monarch. His misfortunes roused her sympathies, 
and when he died, so far as the Queen was concerned, all feuds with the 
Hanoverian branch of the Royal Family were buried in his grave. 

Bnt the end of the year brought a more bitter sorrow to the Queen than the 
death of George V. The Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, died in ex- 
tremely touching circumstances. She had spent the summer months with her 
children at Hastbourne, where she had endeared herself to the people by her 
sweetness of disposition, and by the personal interest she manifested in the poor 
of the town. She was usually to be seen visiting the cottages of the sick in 
the fishing quarter. She had taken a keen interest in studying the management 
of certain charitable institutions, evidently with a view to making use of her 
knowledge when she returned to Darmstadt, and a charming visit to Osborne 
completed a hotiday that was for her full of happiness. Her life was un- 
eventful at Darmstadt till the 8th of November, when her daughter, the 
Princess Victoria, was smitten with diphtheria. The Grand Duchess was 
herself a skilled and scientifically-trained nurse, and she tended her child 
personally. She was the first to detect the appearance of the diphtheritic 
membrane in the little Princess’s throat, and she promptly attacked it with 
inhalations of chlorate of potash. In spite of, careful isolation, the whole 
family, including the Grand Duke, with the exception of the Princess 
Elizabeth, caught the disease, and it need hardly be said that the strength 
of the Grand Duchess soon began to give way under the strain of mental 
anxiety and bodily fatigue. The Princess May died, but on the 25th of 
November the Grand Duke recovered. On the 7th of December the Grand 
Duchess went to the railway station to see the Duchess of Edinburgh, and 
next day she too was prostrate with diphtheria. Lord Beaconsfield, in his 
speech of condolence in the House of Lords on the 16th of December, described 
her, with ornate rhetoric, as receiving “the kiss of death” from one of her 
children, and he recommended the tragic incident as fit to be commemorated 
by the painter, the sculptor, or the artist in gems. There was no foundation 
for this histrionic flight. Nobody knew how the Princess caught the con- 
tagion, but her biographer states “it is supposed that she must have taken 
the infection when one day, in her grief and despair, she had laid her head 
on her sick husband’s pillow.”* Her sufferings were severe and protracted, 
and on the 18th of December it was seen that she must die. Still she 
lingered'on. In the afternoon she welcomed her husband with great joy. 
She saw her, lady-in-waiting, and even read two letters, the last one being 


* Alice Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, Biographical Sketch and 
Letters, p. 375. 
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from the Queen, her mother. Then she fell asleep and never woke again. 
At half-past eight on the morning of-the 14th, the anniversary of her father’s 
death, she passed away, quietly murmuring to herself these words: “ From 
Friday to Saturday, four weeks—May—dear papa!” All through her life 
she had worshipped her father’s memory with passionate devotion, and in 
death his name was the last on her lips. 

The grief of the Queen was only equalled by that of the Prince of Wales, 
who seems to have regarded the Grand Duchess as his favourite sister. As for 
the English people, they mourned for her with simple-minded sincerity. The 
character of the Princess Alice—so full of sense and enterprise, and high-spirited 
self-helpfulness—had been to them peculiarly attractive. She had won their 
gratitude by her devotion to her mother in the first hours of her widowhcod, 
and to the Heir Apparent, when in 1871 his life hung in the balance. That her 
daily existence was clouded with sordid cares due to straitened means was not 
known to her countrymen till after her death. But they were well aware that 
much domestic sorrow had entered into her life. Her efforts to raise the condi- 
tion of her sex in Germany procured for her many enemies in a country where it 
is deemed desirable to reduce the house-mothers to the position of upper servants 
in their families, who, however, do their work without claiming wages. Sticklers 
for Court etiquette were shocked by the unconventional activity manifested by 
the Princess in furthering the organisation of charitable and educational move- 
ments. Even the poor in most instances viewed her visits to their homes—visits 
which she ultimately found prudent to make incognita—with suspicious hostility. 
She had the character in fact of being bent on revolutionising the domestic and 
social life of Darmstadt by English ideas. She loved learning, and delighted in 
the society of men of letters and artists, who were always her most favoured 
guests. Hence it was bruited about that she was an infidel, and a foe to 
religion. Undoubtedly at one time, when she cultivated close relations with 
Friedrich Strauss, under whom she studied the works of Voltaire, her theo- 
logical views ceased to be orthodox. But her musings on the mystery of 
life, the problem of duty, the conflict between Will and Law in the world, 
reveal a profoundly reverent and eagerly upstriving spirit, ever struggling towards 
the light. Some day the story of the spiritual conflict that went on in the still 
depths of this pure and gentle soul may be told. Here it is enough to say that 
personal influences played a great part in bringing it to a happy issue. Some 
time after her philosophical conclusions had crumbled away like dust, one of 
her most intimate relatives writes, “She told me herself, in the most simple and 
touching manner, how this change had come about. I could not listen’ to her 
story without tears. The Princess told me she owed it all to her child’s death, 
and to the influence of a Scotch gentleman, a friend of the Grand Duke’s and 
Grand Duchess’s,” who was residing with his family at Darmstadt.* “I owe all 


* The death of the child here alluded to was that of her little son Fritz, who accidentally fell from 
one of the palace windows on the 28th of May, 1873. 
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to this kind friend,” she said, “who exercised such a beneficial influence on my 
religious views; yet people say so much that is cruel and unjust of him, and 
of my acquaintance with him.” * In Germany, her biographer t admits “her 
life and work were not easy,” and she had not the intrepid intellect, the ardent 
temperament, the caustic wit and the soaring ambition, which enabled her sister, 
the Crown Princess, to conquer for herself a position of dominant influence in 
the midst of an unsympathetic Court, and an antipathetic Society. Perhaps 
this explains why through life she had every year been drawn more closely 


—_ 
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to the land of her birth, where her worth was more justly appreciated than in 
the land of her exile. ‘‘ How deep was her feeling in this respect,” writes the 
Princess Christian in her touching preface to her sister’s menioirs, “ was testified 
by a request which she made to her husband, in anticipation of her death, that an 
English flag might be laid on her coffin; accompanying the wish with a modest 
expression of a hope that no one in the land of -her adoption would take umbrage 
at her desire to be borne to her rest with the old English colours above her.” 

~* Alice Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. Biographical Sketch and 


Letters, p. 385. 
+ Dr. Sell, a good clergyman of Darmstadt, who was entrusted with her papers and her corre- 
spondence with the Queen.. end who knew the Princess well durirg the greater part of her Darmstadt life. 
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From the bye-elections it was clear, when the New Year (1879) opened, that 
the prestige of the Ministry was waning. The spangled robe and gaudy 
diadem of Asiatic Imperialism began to sit uneasily on Constitutional England. 
The Treaty of Berlin had not brought Englishmen much “honour.” But it had 
not even brought Europe “peace.” Austria had to make good her hold of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by war. Albania was in the hands of a rebel League 
that executed “Jeddart justice” on Turkish Pashas of the highest rank. 
Bulgaria and Thrace were only saved from anarchy by the Russian army of 
eccupation. Eastern Roumelia was the scene of daily conflicts between the 
Turkish troops, and the people of Greece were clamorous to know when 
Turkey would respond to the invitation of the Conference, and rectify the 
Hellenic frontier. The discovery that Cyprus was a poor pestilential island, 
infinitely less valuable than most of the Ionian group, which Englishmen had 
given to Greece as a gift, was a profound disappointment to -popular hopes, 
aud led to an undue and exaggerated depreciation of its value as a place of 
arms. The Anglo-Turkish Convention was already seen to be a farce. The 
Sultan, after the resources of diplomatic menace had been well-nigh exhausted, 
conceded to the agents of England in Asia Minor a few illusory rights of 
surveillance. But he set on foot no reforms, and he made it plain that he 
would resist to the death any attempt to “open up” his Asiatic provinces 
under a British Protectorate to the enterprise of the British projector and 
pioneer. The Afghan War was unpopular, and though victory did not prove, 
as was feared, inconstant to our arms, the people seemed convinced, from the 
history of the first and second Afghan Wars, that a triumph would be almost 
as disastrous in its cost to India as a defeat. It was impossible now to 
conceal the fact that when the Indian troops were brought to Malta, the 
country was placed in a position of far greater peril than had been imagined. 
While Ministers were wasting their energies in protecting more or less imaginary 
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interests in Eastern Europe, they were apparently quite ignorant that their 
policy had exposed the vital interests of the Empire to attack in Asia. Nay, 
it was seen that their policy of irritating and menacing the Afghan Ameer, 
and of terrifying the Native Princes with enforced disarmament, had rendered 
it easy for Russia, without doing more than giving our enemies and discon- 
tented feudatories merely some unofficial support, to shake the fabric of Indian 
‘Empire to its very centre. To put the Imperial Crown of India down among 
the stakes in Lord Beaconsfield’s game with Russia in Europe was magnificent. 
But men of sense and prudence now began to suspect that it was not good 
business or good diplomacy. Never was England less restful or less easy in 
mind. Abroad Lord Beaconsfield, as was said, had created a sitnation which 
was neither peace with its security, nor war with its happy chances. At 
home the classes were groaning over the collapse of their most remunerative 
investments, and the masses writhing under a fall of wages, which, in many 
trades, amounted to fifty per cent. To complete the popular feeling of 
depression, it was plain that the Government were fast drifting into another 
Kaffir War. On the 8rd of February, 1879, in fact, it was officially announced 
that hostilities with the Zulus had begun. . 

There is no difficulty in understanding the causes of the Zulu War. The 
Zulu king (Cetewayo) had ever been a staunch ally of England. But he 
had a blood-feud with the Boers of the Transvaal, and he claimed part of 
their territory as having been originally stolen by them from his race. 
When England in an evil moment annexed the Transvaal, she found that 
she took over with it the quarrel of the Boers with the Zulus. Cetewayo 
pressed his claims all the more confidently that a friendly Power now held 
the land which had been taken from him. In every colony there is a 
clique of land-speculators, who also, as a rule, form the War Party, and, by 
a singular coincidence, net most of the profits that are to be derived from 
a colonial war waged at the expense of the British taxpayer. This. Party - 
in Natal ridiculed the notion of giving Cetewayo his land. They also 
stirred up a war panic, vowing that the Zulus were only waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to pounce upon Natal and exterminate the Europeans. 
Sir Bartle Frere—‘‘a prancing pro-consnl,” as Sir William Harcourt called 
him—was High Commissioner at the Cape, and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces there was Lord Chelmsford. A more ominous combination could 
hardly be imagined. Sir Bartle Frere even in India had been a hot annexa- 
tionist. He had the restless brain to devise schemes of conquest, whilst his 
military colleague had neither the brain nor nerve to carry them out. The 
Blue-books indicate that Sir Bartle Frere had been preparing beforehand’ a 
grand project of conquest in Sonth Africa.* Unfortunately, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach was not sharp enough to detect and blight’ this scheme in the bud, 
and it is doubtful if he even suspected its existence till he was galvanised 

* See South African Correspondence (C 2220), pp. 136—820. 
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into vigilance by the startling ultimatum which Sir Bartle Frere suddenly 
sent to the Zulu king. The award of the British Boundary Commissioners 
on the dispute between the Zulus and the Boers had been in favour of the 
Zulus. It was given in June, 1878. Yet it had been kept back by Sir Bartle 
Frere, apparently to stimulate the War Party among the Zulus with the pro- 
vocation of delay. Then when it was communicated to King Cetewayo, 
there was tacked on to it an irrelevant and menacing demand that King 
Cetewayo should immediately disband his whole army. “To make the case 
our own,” wrote Lord Blachford, one of the very highest authorities on 
Colonial Policy, “it is as if the Emperor of Germany, in concluding with 
us a Treaty of Commerce, suddenly annexed a notice that he would make. 
war on us in six weeks unless before the expiration of that time we burnt 
our Navy.”* And the ultimatum was not only a crime, but a hideous 
blunder. To annihilate instead of utilising the Zulu power was to relieve 
the Boers of the Transvaal from the pressure on their flank that alone pre- 
vented them from throwing off the British yoke. But it was of no use to 
argue the case on the grounds of justice or common sense. “The men who 
had been in the country ”—who always come forward to defend every act of 
folly that is about to be perpetrated in a distant colony—dinned their defence 
of Sir Bartle Frere into the ears of Englishmen, who were at last half persuaded 
that it must be the duty of Engiand to exterminate the Zulus, when a satrap 
like Sir Bartle Frere was eager to annihilate them in the interests of 
Christianity. Moreover, as in the case of the Afghan War, the people were 
kept in utter ignorance of the arrogant ultimatum by which Frere had gone 
out of his way to fix a quarrel on King Cetewayo. _ : 
But if the crime was rank, the retribution by which it was avenged was 
swift and stern. Chelmsford’s advance guard crossed the Tugela on the 12th of 
January. A petty success was recorded at Hkowe on the’ 7th, and then on 
the 22nd of January the English column at Isandhlwana was smitten as with 
the sword of Gideon. Our troops were beaten not only in the actual conflict, 
but they were out-manceuvred and out-generalled. The barbarians under 
Cetewayo had fought like lions, and they had inflicted on a British army a 
defeat so disgraceful that the history of half a century supplies no parallel 
to it. Frere, like a reckless gambler, had staked everything on this cast of 
the die. Neither he nor Chelmsford had made provision fdér a disaster, and 
the result was that the rout of Isandhlwana left the whole colony of Natal, 
even then discounting the spoils of victory, open to invasion. Nothing, in fact, 
stood between the Europeans in Natal and extermination, save the little post 
of Rorke’s Drift. There Lieutenants Bromhead and Chard, with a handful of 
men, stemmed the tide of invasion, and redeemed the honour of England 
which had been smirched by the political incapacity of Frere, and the mili- 
tary failure of Chelmsford.. In vain did the Queen and the Duke of 
* Nineteenth Century, March, 1879. 
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Cambridge send sympathetic messages to the seat of war. It was rein- 
forcements that were needed, if the English in South-Hast Africa were 
not to be driven into the sea. Parliament, when it met on the 8th of 
February, was as wrathful as the country. The Government had let Sir 
Bartle Frere drag the country into a war, which in a few days the disaster 
of Isandhlwana showed they were incompetent to conduct with credit to the 
Empire. If Ministers were not able to emerge, without ignominy, from a 
conflict with the Zulu king, what must have happened had they been allowed 
to challenge the Czar of Muscovy to mortal combat? Criticism was felt to 
be futile, in view of the pressing need to retrieve the disgrace of a defeat, 
none the less ignominious that the Government and their agents had courted 
it. But a stern demand was heard on all sides for the recall of Frere and 
Chelmsford, a demand which, like a vote of censure that was proposed in 
the House of Lords by Lord Lansdowne on the 25th, and in the Commons 
by Sir Charles Dilke on the 11th of March, Ministers evaded by administering 
a strong rebuke to the High Commissioner. As a man of spirit, Frere would 
have naturally resigned after this rebuke. But he held on to his place, and 
this was so discreditable, that to account for his conduct a strange theory 
was mooted. It was said that private letters were sent to him by high 
personages, some of them connected with the Government, assuring him that 
the censure of the Secretary of State was not meant to be taken as real, 
but had been penned merely to save Ministers from a Parliamentary defeat.* 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s despatch with the censure ended with these words: 
“But I have no desire to withdraw the confidence hitherto reposed in you.” 
Such was the feeble manner in which the Government dealt with a satrap 
who had virtually usurped the prerogative of the Sovereign to declare war. 
Soon after the Ministry had warded off the vote of censure in Parliament, 
the country was again agitated by tidings of further reverses in Zululand, 
and it was not till the 21st of April that the Government could announce 
that Pearson's column, which had been locked up at Ekowe since the out- 
break of the war, had been able to save itself ‘by retreat. The indignation 
of the country grew apace, and at last it was found necessary to allay it by 
superseding Sir Bartle Frere’s authority in Natal and the Transvaal. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was accordingly sent to take supreme command at the scene 
of action. Ere he could arrive Chelmsford, stimulated into action’ by Coloiiel 
Evelyn Wood, had however taken a decisive step. He gave the Zulus battle at 
Ulundi on the 8rd of July, and won a victory which put an end to the war. 
Cetewayo was taken prisoner on the 28th of August, and, despite the efforts 
made by Sir Garnet Wolseley and others to set wp another Government for 


* Sir M. Hicks-Beach censured Frere for not sending his ultimatwn home for approval before 
delivering it. In fact, Frere’s claim was virtually that a Colonial Governor had the right to declare 
war witheut consulting the Crown or Parliament. The majority that supperted the Government in 
the Lords was 61. In the Commons Sir C. Dilke’s motion was defeated by a majority of 60. 
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the one which had been destroyed, Zululand lapsed into the confusion and 
anarchy in which it has since remained. 

The Afghan War had been niore skilfully managed. The British invaders 
overcame all resistance, and whén Parliament assembled General Stewart 
was in possession of Candahar, and Shere Ali had fled from Cabul. 
Soon afterwards he died, and his heir, Yakoob, came with his submission to 
the British camp at Gundamuk. There, on the 25th of May, he signed a 
Treaty which bound the Indian Government to give him a subsidy of £60,000 
a year and defend him against his enemies, in return for which he ceded the 
“scientific frontier,” and agreed to manage his foreign policy in accordance 
with the advice of a British Resident who was to be received in Cabul. This 
gleam of success neutralised the effect of the reverses in South Africa, and 
both Houses voted their thanks to the Indian Viceroy and to the Generals 
who had carried out the expedition. The Government had no difficulty in 
persuading Parliament to sanction a loan of £2,000,000 without interest to 
India, to enable her to pay the expenses of the campaign. In fact, when the 
Session closed Ministers were jubilant at having upset the predictions of the 
experienced Anglo-Indians, who had declared that it was impossible to keep 
a British Resident at Cabul. They assured the nation not only that the 
British Resident was there, but that the Cabulees were delighted to receive 
hir. 

The severe winter of 1879 aggravated the distress which had settled like 
a blight on the labouring and trading classes, and the existence of which’ 
Ministers attenipted to ignore. They were, indeed, so ill-advised as to pro- 
pose a grant of money for the relief of the Turks, who were enduring great 
sufferings in the Rhodope district. But some of the Tory borough Members 
threatened to rebel if this project were persisted in, and it was withdrawn. 
The programme of domestic legislation was long and ambitious, and Ministers 
very properly began the Session by an attempt to guard against obstruction. 
They carried a rule which prevented any amendment from being made to 
the motion that the Speaker of the House of Commons leave the Chair on 
going into Committee of Supply on Monday nights. This enabled a Minister 
who came to explain his Estimates to do sc at once, because it prevented 
private Members from interposing, between him and the Committee, with 
long and irrelevant debates on real and imaginary grievances. The chief 
measure of the Session was a Bill to consolidate the Mutiny Act and the 
Articles of War—a measure which still further extended the Parliamentary 
control of the Army by incorporating these Articles into an Act of Par- 
liament. It was read a second time on the 7th of April; but when it went 
into Committee it attracted the attention of Mr. Parnell and his followers. 

Mr. Parnell now appeared in the character of a British patriot and -- 
philanthropist who took an absorbing interest in perfecting the discipline of 
the Army and in ameliorating the condition of the private soldier. As in 
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the case of the Prisons Bill, he had mastered every detail of the subject, 
only he had become a much more formidable personage than he had been 
in 1877. He had deposed Mr. Butt from the leadership of the Irish party, | 
and, for all practical purposes, he had taken his place.* He had shown 
Ireland that he had been able to procure for her, by one short year’s 
obstruction in 1877, not only the endowment of her secondary education, 
but even the release of several Fenian convicts in 1878—a year, said the 
Times, marked by the cessation of obstruction, and the good relations which 
obtained between the Government and the 
Home Rulers. In March he had discussed 
the Army Estimates with an ability and know- 
ledge which even the Minister for War recog- 
nised; and when the Army Discipline Bill 
was sent before the House in Committee Mr. 
Parnell was conspicuous for his cleverness in 
exposing its anomalies, its obsolete appli- 
cations of the principles of martial law, and 
its prevailing bias in favour of the officers 
and against the rank-and-file. When the 
44th clause was reached, Mr. Parnell and 
his friends made a stand against the con- 
tinuance of flogging in the Army, and at 
this stage Liberals vied with Ministerialists 
in denouncing their obstructive tactics. But 
Mr. Parnell persisted. " He had foreseen that 
he was raising a popular cry. A General Election was at hand, and he 
knew that the moment it was discovered that he had touched the heart of the 
constituencies, it would be a question with the Liberals and Conservatives who 
were then storming at him as to who should be the first to fall into line with 
him. Mr. Parnell’s cynical prevision was justified by events. 

Both parties, to do them justice, held out manfully night after night against 
the pressure of this appeal to the sordid side of their political character. But the 
longer the game of obstruction on the flogging question was played, the stronger 
grew the feeling among the populace against flogging, and night after night 
Mr. Parnell was at his post with cold malice giving an additional turn to the 
electoral screw. The first to succumb to the torture was Mr. Chamberlain, and 
something like a faded smile flitted across Mr. Parnell’s stony visage when that 
successful and practical politician scurried into his camp. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
unexpected speech against flogging fell like a bombshell in the House of 
Commons, where it was understood that Englishmen of all parties had entered 
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elected, not a leader, but a Sessional Chairman. The office was filled by Mr. Shaw during 1879. 
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into an honourable understanding to meet Mr. Parnell’s obstructive policy with 
a firm and united resistance. Jt was a speech which, as Sir Robert Peel very 
justly said, “entirely upset the calculations of the Government,” * a fact which 
was forgotten or concealed by those critics of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administra- 
tion who afterwards vilipended them for their weak and vacillating attitude to 
this question. No sooner had Mr. Chamberlain deserted to the Irish ranks 
than he found himself the object of unsparing obloquy which Liberals and 
Conservatives impartially bestowed on him. Of course other Radicals, if they 
desired to save their seats in a General Election, were forced to follow him, 
and as soon as Mr. Parnell found that he had lured nearly the whole Radical 
party into his net, he and the Irish Members suddenly vanished from the 
scene as leaders in the struggle. They were never absent from their posts, 
and they never failed to support the cause they had espoused by their votes. But 
they thrust the work of obstruction and of speaking on the Liberal and Radical 
Members who had tardily become. their allies. The advantage they gained 
was soon apparent. Mr. Chamberlain speedily lost his temper, and not only 
publicly quarrelled with Lord Hartington, but one evening he even insulted 
him amidst furious cries of protest from the Liberal benches, by describing 
him as “the late Leader of the Liberal Party.” t Nothing could be more 
complete than the disintegration of the Liberal Party which Mr.. Chamberlain 
thus produced, unless it were the perplexity of the Ministry. The Tories did 
not dare to stand by the lash as a British institution unless they got what they 
had been promised—the loyal support of the Opposition. Yet ‘under Mr. 
Chamberlain’s obstructive agitation, and under popular pressure from the 
constituencies, it was clear that the Opposition was going over piecemeal to 
the opponents of flogging. What wonder, then, that Colonel Stanley, the 
Minister of War, temporised, when Mr. Chamberlain extorted from him a damag- 
ing schedule, giving a list of the offences for which a soldier could be flogged ? 
Debates instinct with a strange kind of fierce frivolity raged as to the sort 
of “cat” that should be used in flogging a soldier. Infinite time was wasted 
in discussing whether the word “lashes” should be used instead of “stripes” 
in the Act, Mr. Chamberlain being beaten in his effort to get the word 
“stripes”? inserted. Endless discussions arose as to the maximum number of 
lashes that should be sanctioned. When there was any sign of hesitancy 
lrish obstructionists were always ready to join in the fray, and not only screw 
Mr. Chamberlain up to the “sticking point,” but ironically suggest that Liberal 
and Conservative leaders would alike find it profitable to go to the country 
in the coming election, with a “new cat and an old Constitution,” as a taking 
“ery.” Colonel Stanley at last gave way, and offered to reduce the maximum 


* Hansard Vol. CCXLVIL,, p. 53. 

+ It must be mentioned that Lord Hartington had in a previous speech haughtily repudiated all respon- 
sibility for the action of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Hopwood, and other Radicals who had now allied them- 
selves with the Parnellites. ; 
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number of lashes from fifty to twenty-five, whereupon Mr. Chamberlain 
showed that he was as dangerous to run away from as Mr. Parnell. Indeed, 
all through these debates Mr. Chamberlain fought the battle of obstruction 
with an amount of courage and fertility of resource that placed hin in the 
front rank of Parliamentary gladiators. Friends and foes alike admitted that 
but for his asperity of temper he might have disputed the palm of success 
even with Mr. Parnell himself. The fight was virtually won when Colonel 
Stanley proposed to reduce the number of lashes from fifty to twenty-fire. 
Even Lord Hartington then made haste to go over to Mr. Chamberlain 
whilst it was yet time, just as Mr. Chamberlain had made haste to desert to 
Mr. Parnell. 

On the 17th of July Lord Hartington accordingly proposed that corporal 
punishment should be abolished for all military offences. Though on a division 
he was beaten by a majority of 106, it was felt that the “ cat-o’-nine-tails ” 
was doomed whenever a Liberal Government came into power. ‘It was foreseen 
that at the next election many Conservative Members would be driven from 
their seats, because they had been forced to vote in the majority, and the 
Ministerialists denounced Lord Hartington’s surrender to Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Chamberlain with exceeding bitterness. As Lord Salisbury said in addressing 
a Tory meeting in the City of London, Lord Hartington was like the Sultan, 
because, though he had a group of political Bashi-Bazouks in his party, whom he 
could not control, and whose .conduct he: politely deprecated, yet, his motion 
showed he would not hesitate to profit by their misdeeds, when the conflict of 
parties was fought out at the polls. As it was, the Government were only 
able to obtain their majority by agreeing to restrict corporal punishment to 
those offences which were then punishable by death. 

The only other Bill of importance passed during the Session was one 
dealing with Irish University education. It abolished the Queen’s University, 
and substituted for it the Royal University of Ireland, an examining body 
like the University of London, empowered to grant degrees, except in Theology, 
to all qualified students who might present themselves. 

The Budget, as might be expected, was by no means a. popular one. | 
Since 1878 extraordinary expenditure, incurred on account of an adventurous 
Foreign Policy, had simply been treated as a deferred liability. On the 8rd 
of April Sir Stafford Northcote, in explaining his Budget, admitted that the 
revenue, which he had estimated at £83,230,000, had fallen short of that 
sum by £110,000. As for his expenditure, it had exceeded his estimate by 
£4,388,000. He had therefore no money in hand with which to meet the 
deferred liabilities of 1878-79; in fact, he was face to face with a fresh deficit. 
Comparing his actual revenue with his actual expenditure, the deficit was 
seen to amount to £2,291,000. The position, then, was this. In 1878 he 
had paid off £2,750,000 by bills, which he thought he would have been able 
to meet in 1879. Now he found he could not meet them. These he reserved 
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for another year, adding to them a fresh set of bills for the new deficit, 
which transferred to the future a lump sum of debt equal to £5,350,000. 
Leaving this item out of account, and ignoring the cost of the South African 
War, he estimated the expenditure of 1879-80 at £81,153,000. The revenue, 
he hoped, would amount to £83,000,000, so that the estimated surplus he 
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expected would suffice to cover the cost of the operations in Zululand. It 
was a dismal statement, at best. But ere the Session ended it was discovered 
that the real position of affairs was even worse than Sir Stafford Northcote 
had admitted. In August he had to inform the House that the Zulu War 
was costing the country £500,000 a month, and that he must get a Vote of 
Credit of £3,000,000. This, with an addition of £64,000 to the ordinary 
Estimates, raised the original estimate of expenditure to £84,217,000. Thus 
the estimated surplus of £1,847,000 vanished, and in its place there stood a 
deficit of £1,217,000 for 1879-80, which might probably be increased. The 
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plan of evading the payment of debt, so as to render a costly policy palat- 
able to the electors, was thus a failure. The longer the payment of the debt 
was deferred the more it grew, and it was clear that the finances of the 
country were drifting into inextricable confusion. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 15th of August, and it had hardly risen 


THE AFGHAN WAB: ATTACK UPON THE BRITISH ENTRENCHMENTS AT SHERPUR, 


when the predicted calamity in Afghanistan arrived. As experienced Anglo- 
Indians had anticipated, Sir Louis Cavagnari, the British Envoy at Cabul, waa 
murdered, and his suite massacred (8rd September), by the fanatical soldiers 
of the Ameer. During the short period of his residence, Cavagnari had 
justified the arguments of those who averred that a European Envoy would 
never be able to furnish his Government with any valuable information from 
Cabul. The only intelligence worth having that was received by the Indian 
Government came from native sources, and it had consisted of warnings 
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that, Cavagnari’s life was in grave peril.* It was necessary to order an Army 
of Vengeance to enter Afghanistan, and this was done. Bunt, in England, the 
verdict of public opinion was that Lord Beaconsfield’s Afghan policy had 
proved an irredeemable failure. It was no longer possible to dream of 
avoiding the costly and harassing annexation of Afghanistan, by extending 
over it a veiled British Protectorate; to be administered by a British Envoy 
at Cabul as Political Resident. There was no alternative but a military 
occupation, which meant that England must be ready to hold down by the 
sword a country as large as France, as impracticable for military movements 
as Switzerland, and inhabited by wild fanatical tribes as fierce, lawless, and 
savage as the hordes of Ghengis Khan.t The Army of Vengeance under Sir 
Frederick Roberts, after much toil and many struggles, fought its way through 
the Shutargardan Pass, and captured Cabul on thé 12th of October. The 
Ameer, Yakoob Khan, was forced to abdicate, and he was deported to 
Peshawur, and in the meantime Roberts governed the country by sword and 
halter. The hillmen attacked his communications. The attitnde of the 
Cabulees was, from the first, threatening, though General Roberts disregarded 
the warnings of the Persian newswriters, who told him that Afghanistan was 
going to rise about his ears. On the 14th of December the insurrection broke 
out in Cabul, and Roberts had to leave the city and fight his way round to 
the cantonments at Sherpore, where his supplies were stored, and where he 
took refuge, and was soon besieged. In fact, in the middle of December the 
public learnt with extreme anxiety that every British post in Afghanistan 
was surrounded by swarms of fierce insurgents, and that a rescuing army 
“nust be organised at Peshawur without delay. Cabul itself was in the hands 
of Mahomed Jan, the victorious Afghan leader. Bitterly did Englishmen 
recall. Lord Beaconsfield’s speech a month before at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet,’ 
in which he assured his audience that the operations in Afghanistan “had 
been conducted with signal success,” that the North-West frontier of India 
had been strengthened and secured, and that British supremacy had been 
asserted in Central Asia. Fortunately, ere the year closed, General Gough, 
who had advanced from Gundamuk, was able to join hands with Roberts, 
who again made himself master of Cabul. 

In South Africa affairs began to assume a more hopeful aspect towards 
the end of the year. After the victory of Ulundi the Zulu chiefs one after 
another submitted to the British Government. Cetewayo—-who, as we have seen, 


* These warnings were published at Lahore from Persian newswriters in Cabul. They showed 
that even as far back as the 16th of August the Ameer bad implored Cavagnari not to ride about 
the streets, as he ran the risk of being murdered. At this time Lord Lytton was assnring the 
Government, on the authority of messages which he alleged he had received from Cavagnari, that all 
was going on well in Cabul. 

+ Colonel Osborn, in an article in the Contemporary Review for October, 1879, estimated that a 
British army 40,000 strong would be needed to occupy Afghanistan. 
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had been captured on the 28th of August—was sent as a State prisoner to Cape 
Town, and Sir Garnet Wolseley made peace with the Zulu chiefs and people.* 
The Kaffir chief, Secocoeni, who had defied the Government before the Znlu 
War broke out, was attacked and subdued. He had been secretly aided by 
the Boers, who had warned Sir Bartle Frere that they did not accept the 
annexation of the Transvaal. At Pretoria Sir Garnet Wolseley, however, told 
the Boer leaders that the annexation which they were resisting was irre- 
versible, and the Boers for a time confined themselves to obstructing the 
judicial and fiscal administration of the British Government. 

The Zulu War was marked by one incident that powerfully influenced the 
destiny of Europe: it cost the heir of the Bonapartes his life. The young 
Prince Louis Napoleon—or the “ Prince Imperial,” as the Bonapartists insisted 
on calling him—had resolved to serve with the British Army in Zulnland. 
His object was to acquire a military repntation that might be useful to him 
as a Pretender. A proud and self-respecting Government, however hard 
pressed, caunot accept the services of a foreign mercenary, however high his 
rank might be. But, in deference to Courtly influences, the Prince was per- 
mitted to proceed to the seat of war in an ambiguous position. He held 
no commission, but he was treated like a junior officer of the General Staff, 
and the Duke of Cambridge requested Lord Chelmsford to let the Prince see 
as much of the war as he could. Lord Chelmsford issued instructions to 
the military authorities, which made the Prince a burden—perhaps, in some 
degree, a nuisance—to them. When he joined Lord Chelmsford Prince Louis 
seems to have been attached to the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 
But he was not to be, allowed to go out of the camp without Lord Chelms- 
ford’s permission, and even then he was to be guarded by an escort under 
an officer of experience. On the Ist of June Colonel Harrison allowed the 
Prince to make a reconnaissance for the purpose of choosing the site of a 
camp, but without obtaining Lord Chelmsford’s sanction. The Prince’s party 
was to consist of six troopers and six Basutos, and though no officer was 
sent to accompany him, Lieutenant Carey, an accomplished and _ intelli- 
gent soldier, happened, by an accident, to join the band. Carey had been 
employed to survey and map ont some of the adjoining ground, and he 
asked leave to go with the Prince to clear up a doubtful topographical 
point on which he and Lord Chelmsford differed in opinion. Carey merely 
went for his private convenience. He was not told to look after the 
Prince; in fact, he was told that, if he went, he was not to interfere 
with him, because his Imperial Highness, eager to re-gild the tarnished 
Hagles of his House, desired to have all the credit of conducting the 


* His “settlement”? of Zululand organised the country into thirteen provincial governments, a 
British Resident controlling them all. Native rights, laws, and customs were to be respected, and 
Europeans prohibited from emigrating into native territory. 


(See p. 579.) 
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Expedition. The Prince was in command of the party,* and in a fit of 
boyish impatience, and in defiance of Carey’s advice, ordered it to march 
without waiting for the six Basutos, who were late of pntting in an appear- 
ance. He led his little troop on for some distance, and then, withont taking 
the most .ordinary precautions against surprise, he halted—again against 
Carey’s counsel—for a rest in a deserted kraal snrronnded by a field of 


THE MAUSOLEUM, FROGMORE. 


tall Indian corn. This was a fatal blunder, for the cover of the cornfield 
rendered the place eminently convenient for the concealment of an ambuscade. 
Here the Prince waited an hour, whilst the Zulus surrounded him. Then he 
gave his men the order to move. The Zulus sprang from their hiding-places and 
fired on the little band, whose startled horses were difficult to mount. It was 
unpossible to. see what was going on in the cornfield, and it was not till 


* This is clear from the censure passed by the Duke of Cambridge on Colonel Harrison, Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, The Duke blamed Harrison for not impressing on the Prince “the duty of 
deferring to the military orders of the officer who accompanied him.” Of course, if Carey had 
been in command, there would have béen no need to have impressed on the Prince (who had 
graduated in the military school at Woolwich) the necessity’ for obeying the orders of Carey, who 
would, in that case, have been his superior officer. 

4p 
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the troopers nad retreated for some distance that Lieutenant Carey and his 
comrades discovered that the Prince was missing. To have made a stand in 
the cornfield would have been to court instant death. It appeared that the 
Prince had been unable to mount his horse, which was frightened and restive, 
and that the Zulus overtook him and stabbed him with their assegais. 
Thanks to Carey’s knowledge of the ground, the rest of the party, with the 
exception of two troopers, were saved, and Carey was able to give Colonel’ 
Wood’s force the valuable intelligence that the enemy, contrary to the general 
belief, were infesting the country in front. 

The indignation of the French Bonapartists at the death of the Prince 
Imperial was without. limit. The ex-Empress, who had encouraged her son 
to go to South Africa, was prostrated with sorrow and remorse. Even the 
tender sympathy of the Queen could not console her for the loss of one 
whose life was necessary for her ambition, and whose death shattered the 
last hopes of Imperialism in France. It was thought desirable that some- 
body should be sacrificed to appease the ex-Empress, and*Lientenant Carey was 
accordingly tried by Court-martial and promptly condemned for “misbehaviour 
in front of the enemy” while in command of a reconnoitring party. There 
were only two reasons for attacking Carey. He was the officer of lowest 
rank who had any connection with the Prince’s ill-fated reconnaissance, and 
he had absolutely nothing whatever to do with the command of that expedi- 
tion, or with the Prince’s mismanagement of it. In fact, all that Carey 
could be blamed for was for saving, by his superior knowledge of the ground, 
four of the six troopers whom the Prince had led into a fatal ambuscade. It 
need hardly be said that, on review, the finding of the Court-martial was set 
aside by the Duke of Cambridge, and Lieutenant Carey restored to his rank. 
The Duke laid all the blame on Colonel Harrison, who, however, was not 
tried by Court-martial. But he also complained that Carey made a mistake 
in imagining that the Prince was in command of the party, a mistake which 
was not only natural but inevitable, and -which was shared by all his com- 
rades. The melancholy and stubborn imprudence of the Prince obviously led 
the expedition to disaster. The Duke of Cambridge argued that Colonel 
Harrison should have warned the Prince to be guided by Carey. Having 
blamed Harrison for not giving Carey sufficiently definite instructions as to 
‘the command of the expedition, he made Carey responsible for the defects 
in Harrison’s instructions. Carey, according to the Duke, should have pro- 
vided that military skill which the Prince lacked. The truth was that 
Carey was warned not to meddle with the Prince, who from first to last took 
command, and who, when advice was tendered to him, rejected it in a manner 
that did not encourage a spirited and self-respecting officer to press it on him. 

The family life of the Court in 1879 was brightened by a Royal wedding. 
On the 13th of March the marriage of the Duke of Connaught with the 
Frincess Louise Marguerite of Prussia was celebrated with some display. The 
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ceremony took place in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. At noon the four 
processions—those of the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the bride and the . 
bridegroom—quitted the quadrangle. The Queen drove in her own carriage, 
drawn by four ponies, the remainder of the Royal Family oceupying the gilded 
State coaches, driven by the Royal coachmen in their liveries of scarlet and 
gold. . The display of decorations and uniforms and costumes among thé 
august guests was seen to-be very brilliant as. the Royal party took 
their places round the Communion rails, where were assembled the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Worcester, and the Dean 
of Windsor. As Mendelssohn’s march from Athalie resounded through the 
sacred building the Queen was observed to take her place, dressed in a com- 
plete Court dress of black satin, with a white veil and a flashing coronet of 
diamonds. The Princess Beatrice had discarded Court mourning, and appeared 
in a turquoise blue costume with a velvet train to match. The bridegroom, 
wearing the uniform of the Rifle Brigade, was supported by the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh. The. bride was accompanied by her 
father, Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, better, known as the “Red 
Prince,’ and the German Crown Prince, who wore the uniform of the 2nd’ 
or Queen’s Cuirassiers. The German Crown Princess and the King of the 
Belgians were also present. The Red Prince gave his daughter away. At 
the close of the ceremony the Queen and Royal Family returned to the 
Palace amidst a salute of twenty-one guns. . 

On March the 25th the Queen and Princess Beatrice, attended by General 
Sir H. F. Ponsonby, Lady Churchill, Sir W. Jenner, and Captain Edwards, 
left Windsor Castle for the North of Italy. The Loyal departure took place 
in very wintry weather, snow and sleet falling heavily. In spite of this the 
railway platform was crowded by visitors, who offered many loyal salutations 
as the train stcamed ont of the station at 9.40 a.m. Portsmouth was reached 
at noon, and the Royal party embarked on board the Victoria and Albert, the 
yacht sailing at once for Cherbourg, which was reached early in the evening. 
The Queen slept on board, and left for Paris. When she arrived in Paris 
she found that though crowds had collected at the station, no one was ad- 
mitted to the platform except the British Ambassador, Lord Lyons. The 
Queen, who was dressed in deep mourning, though almost invisible to the 
people as she drove to the English Embassy, was, nevertheless, greeted with 
cheers and waving of hats all along the way. On the 27th her Majesty left 
Paris for Arona. Prior to starting, she was much affected by the receipt of a 
message announcing the death of her grandson, Prince Waldemar of Prussia. 
She, however, went through the appointed tasks of the day with her 
customary self-possession, and received President Grévy and M. Waddington, 
both visits being brief and formal. The Duc de Nemours also paid her a 
friendly visit, accompanied by Prince and Princess Czartolyski. On the 28th 
the Queen, preserving the strictest incognito, arrived at Modane, and after a 
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‘short interval continued the journey to Turin and Baveno on Lake Maggiore, 
which was ‘her final destination. On reaching the Italian frontier the Queen 
received a despatch from the King and Queen of Italy welcoming her Majesty 
upon Italian soil. The Queen sent a reply immediately, expressing her thanks 
in cordial terms. On March 31st Prince Amadeus, brother of the King of 
Italy, arrived at Baveno and had an audience of the Queen. During her. stay 
in Italy her Majesty assumed the title of the Countess of Balmoral, and 
occupied the Villa Clara, which was placed at her disposal by M. Henfrey, 
the owner. At first the weather was bad, but in spite of that the Queen 
made many excursions to places of interest, and as her incognito was respected, 
her holiday was not burdened with the wearisome formalities of Court etiquette. 
Alike in France and Italy she was received with hearty good wishes by the 
‘people. Garibaldi and the Pope vied with King Humbert in welcoming her 
with congratulatory messages. On the 17th of April King Humbert and 
Queen Margherita and the members of their household left Rome for Monza, 
and on the 18th proceeded to the railway station to meet the train which 
was to’ bring the Queen and her suite from Baveno. Punctually at the time 
arranged the Queen arrived, and, on alighting from her carriage, warmly 
greeted the King and Queen of Italy. The party then drove to the Royal 
Castle, where lunch was served, after which the Queen returned to Baveno, 
which she left on the 23rd of April, arriving in Paris next day. Her return 
was clouded, as her setting out had been, by the shadow of death. On her 
arrival at Turin she received the painful intelligence of the death at Genoa 
of the Duke of Roxburghe, the husband of one of her valued friends. She 
left Paris on Friday, the 25th, and before her departure she gave away 
memorial tolsens to several of the members of the Embassy. She arrived at 
Windsor on the 27th, where the German Empress came to spend some days 
with her in May. During this visit both Royal ladies became great- 
grandmothers, for the Queen’s first great-grandchild was born on the 12th of 
May. This was the first-born daughter of the Princess Charlotte of Saxe. 
Meiningen, the eldest daughter of the German Crown Prince and Princess, 
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FALL OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
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Ir 1880 opened cheerfully, it was solely because men felt a sense of relief at 
getting rid of what they called “the bad old year.” It had begun with bitter 
frosts, varied by black fogs. Its spring was @ prolonged winter. Cold gloom 
marked its dog-days. There was no summer worth recording, and as for 
autumn, October and November saw the crops rotting in the fields. Farmers 
and squires; like Sheridan, were striving: “to live on their debts.” Two great 
pank failures—that of the City of Glasgow Bank and that of the West of 
England Bank—had shaken the fabric of credit and reduced thousands of the 
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well-to-do middle class to penury, while trade seemed going from bad to worse. 
Even science and invention appeared to be in a conspiracy to ruin people, for 
Edison’s contrivance of the electric lamp frightened investors in gas shares into 

a panic, which seriously depreciated the value of their property. Disasters in 
war, which are courteously called blunders, were followed by catastrophes by 
flood and field, which it is customary to call accidents. The ghastly tale of 
misfortunes was completed by the frightful hurricane that swept over the country 
on the last Sunday of the old year (December 28th, 1879). At half-past seven 
of the evening of that day a farious gust swept down the Firth of Tay and cut 
a section out of the great railway bridge that spanned the estuary. A train 
crossing at the moment was blown, with the wreckage of the bridge and its 
precious freight of human life, into the surly waters of the Firth.* Very 
promptly did the Queen instruct Sir Henry Ponsonby to telegraph from 
Osborne a sympathetic message from her to the relatives of the dead.+ Her 
Majesty had herseli crossed the bridge on her way to Balmoral, and the shock 
of the disaster struck her to the heart. 

It was when the people were moodily pondering over the evil fate of 
England under the Government that was to. have given it rest and prosperity, 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s opponents becaine unusually active. Mr. Gladstone 
reprinted his speech on Finance which he had delivered in Edinburgh in 
November (1879), and reminded the electors how Lord Beaconsfield, after 
promising to repeal the Income Tax in 1874, had raised it; how in bad times 
he had increased expenditure, whereas in good times the Liberals had reduced 
it; how he had imposed £6,000,000 more taxes than he remitted, whereas the 
Liberals remitted £12,500,000 more than they imposed; how he had transformed 
a surplus into a deficit, and kept on rolling up debt, instead of paying off the 
nation’s liabilities as they were incurred. There was a stroke of high art 
in publishing this sombre speech when the New. Year opened. Sir Stafford 
Northcote had, at Leeds, essayed a mild and apologetic reply to it. Mr. Glad- 
stone thus considered it necessary, when men were beginning to suspect that 
they were ruled by a Government of bad Inck, to answer Sir Stafford in an 
appendix to the November speech, which tended to deepen the prevailing 
depression of spirits. Sir William Harcourt, in his New Year orations at 


* The gap torn out of the bridge—the whole length of which was 11,612 feet—measured 3,300 feet. 
Of the eighty-five spans, the first twenty-seven from the Fife coast were left intact. Then camo 
thirteen of which only the stonework remained, everything else being swept away. This left forty- 
five spans on the northern side standing. The bridge had been tested and certified as safe by Govern- 
ment inspectors. An inquiry was ordered into the disaster, which showed that the’ bridge was, in the 
words of Mr. Rothery, one of the Court of Inquiry, ‘badly designed, badly constructed, and badly 
maintained.” For the mishap the engineer—Sir Thomas Bouch—was held ‘‘ mainly to blame.” The 
bridge, which from a distance looked like a long plank set up on pipe-shanks, cost £500,000. It was 
opened on the 30th of May, 1878. 

+ There were seventy-five adults, and from ten to fifteen children. The bodies were nearly all 
washed away by the tide. 
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Oxford, on the other hand, dealt with the Government from a comic point of 
view. He touched with caustic. wit on their incongruities and inconsistencies, 
and by contrasting their swelling words with their small deeds, their affluence 
of promise with their poverty of performance, contrived to create an im- 
pression that Ministers were making the country the laughing-stock of the 
world. When Mr. Gladstone showed that the nation was. being ruined, Sir 
William Harcourt immediately followed up by declaring, in speeches which 
everybody read, because they were amusing and personal, that it was being 
ruined by a group of mountebanks. To him succeeded Mr. Bright, who, at a 
Liberal banquet at Birmingham (20th of January), elaborately explained how 
that which had happened was only what might have been looked for. He 
exhibited, from the treasure-house of his memory, an interminable series of 
examples to illustrate one simple thesis. It was that the history of England 
had ever been a tragic conflict between the Spirits of Good and Evil—the Tory 
Party representing the Spirit of Evil. His political Manichzism would not have 
influenced the country if it had not been downhearted. Inasmuch as it 
manifestly affected public opinion, it ought to have warned Lord Beaconsfield 
that the people were out of humour with him. The Tories, however, had 
eyes and ears for nothing, save Sir William Harcourt’s jokes and gibes, and 
flouts and sneers. These were not highly refined or polished, but they were 
just what was wanted to make the average voter laugh at Imperialism. The 
Imperialists being sensitive, not to say short-tempered persons, instead of 
pleading their own case rationally before the country, spent their force in 
vituperative attacks on Sir William Harcourt. It was also the misfortune of 
Lord Beaconsfield, that at this juncture he became nervous over the growing 
hostility of the clergy of all denominations to his foreign policy, the tone of 
which they deemed anti-Christian. 

A desperate effort which was made to counteract this impression, displayed 
Sir Henry Layard at Constantinople—an Envoy who was supposed to be more 
Turkish than the Turks—figuring as a champion of the Cross against the 
Crescent. People, in fact, were startled at the beginning of the year to 
learn that the Government had suspended diplomatic relations with Turkey, 
because the Turkish authorities had threatened to execute a Mussulman school- 
master for helping an Anglican missionary to translate the Bible.* Sir Henry 
Layard had been unmoved by the massacre and judicial murder of thousands 
of Christian subjects of the Sultan in Epirus, Macedonia, and Armenia, in 
defiance of Treaty law. It was, therefore, amazing that he should have 
suddenly burst into a convulsion of diplomatic wrath because a Turkish Court 


* Dr. Kéller, a Charch of England clergyman, employed hy the Church Missionary Society in 
Constantinople, had engaged Ahmed Tewfik, a Mohammedan schoolmaster, to help him to translate the 
Scriptures into Turkish. Ahmed and the MSS. were seized, and the former adjudged worthy of 
death by the Sheik-ul-Islam. ‘For three months Sir Henry. Layard had vainly demanded his release, 

_and the dismissal of the Minister of Police, Hafiz Pasha, from his post. 
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passed on a Turkish Mussulman the sentence appointed by the law. of his 
race and creed for an act which, when done by him, was legally a crime. 
Still, from the point of view of the practical statesman on the eve of a 
General Election, the step taken by Sir Henry Layard would not have been 
open to criticism merely because of its inconsistency and injustice. The fatal 
objection to it was that, whilst it failed to conciliate the religious world, it 
made the Government seem ineffably ridiculous to the electors. The foreign 
policy that was to give England ascendency in the councils of Europe, 
had reduced her to such a poor pass that, at Constantinople, Sir Henry 
Layard had to threaten war ere the Porte would even listen to his 
appeal for clemency to the obscurest of offenders against the letter of a 
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harsh and obsolete law. Nor was the situation improved as the quarrel 
developed. The Turks resolutely refused even to deliver up Dr. Koller’s MSS., 
which they hardly had any right to keep, and it was not till: the German 
Ambassador interfered on behalf of the English missionary that they were 
restored. When Sir Henry Layard pressed for the dismissal of Hafiz Pasha, 
he was foiled by the Sultan averring that he, and not the Minister, had 
ordered the arrest of Ahmed Tewfik. After Lord Beaconsfield’s Guildhall 
eulogies on the Sultan, Ministers were seriously embarrassed by this new turn 
in the affair. Ultimately the intervention of Germany and Austria induced 
the Sultan, who listened to the menaces of the British Government with im- 
perturbable serenity, to offer concessions. He still refused Sir Henry Layard’s 
demand for the annulment of the sentence of death on Ahmed Tewfik. But 
hé offered to commute it by exiling Ahmed to a remote Turkish island with 
a Christian population. He also ordered Hafiz Pasha, the Minister of Police, 
to apologise.* The commutation of Ahmed’s sentence meant that, though 

* Hafiz was one of the savages, whose share in tbe Bulgarian atrocities was so pateut, that Lord 


Derby had demanded his punishment. The answer to this demand by the Turks was the appointment 
of Hafiz as Minister of Police at Constantinople, where he and Sir Henry Layard suddenly fell out. 
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England had saved him from the gallows, “Kismet” had destined him for a 
premature grave. The apology from Hafiz was immediately converted into a 
further insult to the British Government, tor, as soon as it had been delivered, 
the Sultan decorated him with the Grand Cordon of the Medjidie. Nor was 
this act quite atoned for by the issue of an Imperial edict forbidding 
the Mohammedan Press to laugh at the British Ambassador. It was, 
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WINDSOR CASTLE: A PEEP FROM THE DEAN'S GARDEN. 


therefore, easy to predict that the Queen’s Speech would be demure, if not 
actually meek in tone, when it touched on Foreign Affairs. 

Parliament was opened on the 5th of February, and her Majesty’s Speech 
was read by the Lord Chancellor. Events, according to the Royal Message, still 
tended to safeguard the peace of Hurope on the basis of the Berlin Treaty, 
and the Snltan had signed a Convention for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
The abdication of the Ameer rendered it impossible to recall the army of 
occupation. But the Government, in their dealings with Afghanistan, merely 
desired to strengthen their Indian frontier and preserve the independence of 
that State. The success of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s policy in South Africa was 
touched on. It was stated that the Irish authorities had been instructed to 
make special provisions for coping with distress in Ireland, which would 
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necessitate an Indemnity Bill; and a Criminal Code Bill, a Bankruptcy Bill, a 
Imunacy Bill, and a Conveyancing Bill were promised. Mr. Cross had, at the 
end of the previous Session, also promised a Bill to transfer the Metro- 
politan Water Companies to the ratepayers of London. The debates on the 
Address were uninteresting. The Tories tried to discredit their opponents by 
proving that in election contests they angled for the Irish vote by promising 
to support an inquiry into the demand for Home Rule. The Liberals retorted 
by proving that though Lord Beaconsfield was ever ready to pass sentence 
of political excommunication on Home Rulers, he was equally ready to 
confer honours on Home Rulers,* that the Home Rule movement was 
started by Tories, and that it was a rich Tory who found the money for the 
Fenian candidature of O’Donovan Rossa in Tipperary. 

The Irish Relief Bill was introduced on the 7th, and read a second time 
on the 23rd of February. It granted loans to the amount of £1,092,985 
without interest for two years and a half, but bearing 1 per cent. interest after 
that time, to landlords and sanitary authorities for works of improvement ; it 
also permitted the Baronial Sessions to start: such works, and relaxed the law of 
out-door relief. Most of the Irish members complained that as a measure of 
relief, the Bill was inadequate. Some, like Mr. Synan, objected to the loans 
being taken from the Irish Church surplus. Others wished Boards of 
Guardians to be abie to give out-door relief in money, and to take up loans 
for improvements. The Bill was passed on the 15th of March, and Major Nolan 
also passed a Seed Bill which enabled poor farmers to get.seeds on loan. It 
is now clear that the Government: had no true conception of the state of Ire- 
land. They had been satisfied with the jaunty assurances of the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Lowther, in the previous year, that there was no exceptional 
agrarian distress in that country. Yet, as a matter of fact, a famine was 
imminent, and at the beginning of 1880 the Duchess of Marlborough, wife 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, and Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, Lord Mayor of Dublin, were 
compelled to start Relief Funds to avert that dreadful calamity. 

Even with’ this evidence before them, the Tory Ministry in 1880 fell into a 
blunder worthy of the Whigs in 1847-9. They adopted the fatal Whig 
principle, that the best way to relieve the Irish peasant’s distress was to 
vote the relief money to be doled out in wages by his landlord, who, by 
rack-renting and evictions had aggravated that distress, and who, though 
in most cases an absentee, was yet for some inexplicable reason supposed 
to be the best almoner the State could find in Ireland.t That this mistake 
was made can only be accounted for by the fact that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
advanced age, and his absorption in Foreign Affairs, rendered it possible for 
kis less competent colleagues to control his policy. t 

* He had given the Lord-Lientenancy of a county to Colonel King-Harman. 


_ + Loans to Baronial Sessions for improvement works were virtually loans to the landlords. 
t Nobody knew better than Lord Beaconsfield, from his experiences of 1846, that the potato is the 
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However, all Englishmen were predisposed to believe that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act of 1870 had averted famine for ever from Ireland. They did not 
know that it had broken down because it made no provision against rack- 
renting, and, therefore, no real provision against unjust eviction. It permitted 
eviction in cases where a tenant was unable to pay rent; so that, in order 
to evict, a landlord kad merely to put up his rent to the point at which 
the tenant could not pay it, the tenant’s claim for improvements on eviction 
being in such a case usually swallowed” up in long out-standing arrears. It 
was quite obvious to those who looked beneath the surface that the coming 
question was the agrarian difficulty in Ireland. And yet the Ministry treated 
it.as a matter of trivial importance, a blunder which, however, was also com- 
mitted by the majority of Liberals, who were convinced that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act had brought content to Ireland. 

Still, the Session was quiet and business-like, and the Liberal leaders were 
studiously polite to Ministers, They helped to pass a Standing Order ‘checking 
obstruction, hinting that it was not strong enough. By these tactics they 
artfully neutralised the insinuation that they were fishing for the Home 
Rule vote.* But it was clear that Parliament was moribund and quite - 
“gravelled for lack of matter.” It could not legally survive another year; in 
fact, since the sixteenth century only four Parliaments had existed as long. 
Naturally public opinion was pressing for a dissolution, and it merely remained 
for Ministers to select the “psychological moment” which was most advan- 
tageous to themselves for going to the country. Lord Beaconsfield suddenly 
resolved in spring not to exhaust his mandate, and on the 8th of March 
Sir Stafford Northcote intimated that the Budget would be brought in before 
Haster, and that, after taking formal and necessary business, Parliament would 
be dissolved. Lord Beaconsfield was guided to this step by three considera- 
tions. He thought that the glamour of his Asiatic Imperialism still blinded 
barometer of Famine in Ireland, and it is impossible fo suppose that he would have been satisfied 
with Mr. Lowther’s Bill if he bad looked into the facts. For these all pointed to a dreadful failure. 
of the potato crop. In 1876 its value was £12,464,382, In 1878 it was only £7,579,512. In 1879 it 
fell to £3,341,028. In England a crisis like this would have compelled the Government to take strong 
measures of relief, and yet in England such a state of affairs is always eased by the landlords abating 
or wiping out rent. But the distress in Ireland was aggravated because the worse it grew the fiercer 
became the’ demand of the landlords for rent. ‘Evictions,’ writes Mr. J. Huntley McCarthy, ‘had 
increased from 463 families in 1877 to 980 in 1878, to 1,238 in 1879; and they were still on the 
increase, as was shown at the end of 1880, when it was found that 2,110 families were evicted.” 
‘Moreover, the Irish peasantry paid part of their rent out of wages earned as migratory labourers 
during part of the year in England and Scotland. But English and Scottish farmers were them- 
selves cutting down their labour bills, and the loss to the Irish on migratory labour alone in 1877 
was £250,000 (Hancock). See Healy’s “Why is there a Land Question?” pp, 71, 72; O’Connor’s 
‘Parnell Movement,” pp. 166-7. J. H. MeCarthy’s ‘‘ England under Gladstone,” p, 103. 

* The new Rule was to the effect that 1 Member ‘‘named” by the Speaker’ or Chairman for 
ebstruction might be suspended for the rest of the sitting on a motion-voted without debate; and if 
he repeated the offence three times, he might be suspended for an indefinite period tili pardoned by 
the House. 
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the eyes of the nation to the disasters in Afghanistan and South Africa. 
He imagined that, because the returns from three bye-elections were favour- 
able to the Tory Party, public opinion was still with him.* He trusted that 
Mr. Cross’s Water Bill would consolidate the popularity of the Ministry, not 
only in the Capital, but among municipal reformers all over the country. 
This last forecast was most untoward. When Mr. Cross produced his Water 
Bill on the 2nd of March, the Standard, which was the organ of the Ministry 
in the Press, suddenly deserted its Party and its leaders, and assailed Mr. 
Cross’s scheme with astounding ferocity.t The opposition of the Standard at 
the critical moment not only depressed the spirits of the Tories, but also 
forced the hand of the “independent”? newspapers, who had up till now 
supported Lord Beaconsfield loyally. They could not be more royalist than 
the King, so they, too, poured forth their invective on Mr. Cross’s Bill. The 
effect of this sudden attack of the whole metropolitan Press was to paralyse 
a vast body of metropolitan opinion that up till then had run in favour of 
the Ministry. “It came into power on beer,” said a malicious Liberal one 
afternoon in the Tea-room of the House of Commons, “and it will float out 
on water.” A more cautious statesman would have postponed. dissolution till 
a happier moment; but Lord Beaconsfield persisted in appealing to the 
people, and the Government passed an Electoral Bill repealing the law which 
prohibited candidates from paying for the carriage of voters to the poll. It 
was. obvious that in the coming struggle the Tories were at least resolved to 
give the rich men on both sides all the advantages of their -opulence. 

When the Budget was produced Sir Stafford Northcote had a sad tale to 
tell. His revenue for the past year, instead of yielding £83,055,000, only 
yielded £80,860,000, showing a deficit of £2,195,000, to which had to be added 


* These were Barnstaple, Liverpool, and Southwark At Barnstaple the Liberal (Lord Lymington) 
increased the Liberal majority by 60 votes. But Sir R. Carden increased the Tory minority by 99. 
In Liverpool Mr. Whitley was returned by a majority'of 2,221, though Lord Ramsay, the losing 
candidate, polled 3,000 more votes than the winning candidate had ever polled before. Southwark 
(vacated by the death of Mr. Locke, a strong Radical) was carried by Mr. Edward Clarke, a strong 
Conservative, by a large majority. Lord Beaconsfield’s calculations were here faulty, The verdict of 
Barnstaple, being a corrupt constituency, went for nothing on either side. In Liverpool the Tories 
maintained their ascendency, but not at all with the proportionate majority they obtained in 1874. 
Southwark was dominated by the publican vote, and the Liberal candidate (Mr. Dunn) was not only 
« bad speaker, but especially hateful to the working-class, because he had, by insisting on standing 
at a former election, ruined the candidature of Mr Odger, and, by splitting the Liberal vote, bad 
banded over the second seat in Snnthwark to Colonel Beresford, the Conservative candidate. The 
bye-elections to which Lord Beaconsfield trusted afforded no true guidance as to the drift of opinion. 

+ Mr. Cross created a Water Trust, partly representative and partly nominated, for taking over 
the business of the water companies. He had in the previous Session promised Mr. Faweett that 
he would not give the companies 2 “fancy”? price for their property. He now proposed to hand 
over a Three and « Half per Cent. Stock to the companies as compensation for their property. The 
actual value of that property was about £19,000,000; but the Standard and the critics of the scheme 
complained that Mr. Cross gave the companies £30,000,000 compensation. Water shares rose 75 per 
cent. when Mr. Cross’s Bill was pro !uced. - 
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supplementary estimates for South Africa, bringing it up to £3,340,000. For 
the coming year, however, he ‘estimated, supposing there were no changes of 
taxaticn, a revenue of £81,560,000, and. an expenditure of £81,486,472. But 


it was no longer possible to postpone payment of past deficits. These had - 


accumulated to a sum of £8,000,000. He proposed to pay this off by creating 
£6,000,000 of annuities terminable in five years, and meeting the yearly charge 
for them by adding £800,000 a year to the service of the National Debt.. As 
this would relieve the Government from its existing payments for interest on 
Exchequer Bonds, the fresh revenue needed to meet the payments for the 
new annuities in reality came to £589,000, and not £800,000. As to the 
remaining £2,000,000 of deficits, Sir Stafford Northcote seemed to trust to 
luck for their payment. The additional revenue he proposed to get by a 
revision of the Probate Duty. As he increased the Succession Duty on personal 
property, and left that on land untouched, the Budget was extremely unpopular 
with the landless class. But even his scheme as it stood, with its £6,000,000 
added for five years to the National Debt, and its £2,000,000 of postponed 
deficits, involved the sacrifice of his Sinking Fund for paying off the debt. 
Virtually the Government told the electors that they had brought Britain to 
such a pass, that she had to abandon for five years her scheme for paying 
off her National Debt, in order to clear off £6,000,000 of their deficits. 

On the 24th of March Parliament was dissolved, and the new writs were 
made returnable on the 29th of April. Lord Beaconsfield’s Manifesto, however, 
had been issued in the shape of a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, on the 8th of March. In this letter he called on the 
people to support the Ministry in order to give England an ascendency in 
the councils of Europe, and check the Home Rule movement in Ireland, which 
was “scarcely less disastrous than pestilence or famine.” This movement had 
been patronised, he declared, by the Liberal Party, whose “policy of decom- 
position ” was meant to destroy the Imperial character of the realm. On the 
other side, the leaders traversed all Lord Beaconsfield’s insinuations. They 
scoffed at his Foreign Policy, asserted that it was pretentious, futile, and 
costly; they denounced his restless turbulence and his bankrupt finance, and, 
though they declared against Home Rule, they promised to give Ireland equal 
laws and equal rights with England. When the struggle began it was predicted 
in London that Lord Beaconsfield’s majority would be so vastly increased that 
the Liberals would be ostracised from power for a generation. As the contest 
proceeded it was noticed that at Liberal meetings no man could mention Mr. 
Gladstone’s name without being stopped by prolonged outbursts of cheering. 
That had happened in 1868, and it was a bad omen, whereupon it was said 
that the Tories would come back with only a slight reduction in their 
majority. Finally it was admitted, when the first day’s returns came in, that 
Lord Eeaconsfield’s majority had vanished, and that he himself had fallen 
from power. The incidents of the struggle were curious. Mr. Gladstone’s 
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campaign in the North was @ marvellous achievement, and the sustained 
passion and energy of his attack on the policy of thé Government, alike in 
principle and detail, seemed to paralyse the Tory leaders, Lord Hartington’s 
political duel with Mr, Cross in Lancashire completed the wreck of that 
Minister’s reputation, already damaged by his abortive Water Bill. Lord 
Derby’s letter to Lord Sefton (12th March) intimating his inability to support 
the Ministry and his adhesion to the Liberal Party, was a cruel blow, 
struck at the Tory Party in their most formidable stronghold. Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Lowe vied with each other in rendering Ministers ridi- 
culous. Mr. Bright roused the conscience of the nation against their warlike 
policy. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke stirred the latent socialistic 
sympathies of the masses. As for the Irish vote, it was cast solidly against 
the Tories, in order to avenge the passage describing Home Rule in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter. Looking back on this historic election, it is amazing to 
find how few Ministerial speeches of importance were made. Lulled into a 
false sense of security by the support of the London Press and the gossip of 
Pall Mall clubs, Ministers seem to have permitted their opponents to talk 
them down. As for the result, why dwell on it? The first day’s Borough 
elections destroyed Lord Beaconsfield’s majority. The Counties deserted him 
in the most unaccountable manner. In Scotland the Tory Party: was almost 
obliterated.* In Ireland two-thirds of the Members elected were Home Rulers. 
The net result was, that when the Election was over, there were returned 
851 Liberals, 237 Tories, and 65 Home Rulers. The verdict of the country, 
therefore, was this: the electors were more afraid of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Foreign Policy than of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Nationalist sympathies. The 
sweeping reforms which he was pledged to demand and support by his 
Midlothian speeches did not displease the country so much as Lord Beacons- 
field’s manifest reluctance to pledge himself to a strong programme of domestic 
legislation. : 
While the elections were taking place the Queen was abroad. Little 
dreaming that the verdict of the people would destroy Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Ministry, she had arranged to visit Hesse-Darmstadt to be present at the 
confirmation of the daughters of the late Princess Alice, and after that 
ceremony to spend a brief holiday at Baden. Her Majesty returned to 
England on the 17th of April, and on the 28th of April Ministers resigned 
office. Lord Beaconsfield was not present on the occasion. He had bade 
farewell to the Queen on the previous day. After the results of the Election 
were known strenuous efforts were made to prevent Mr. Gladstone from 


* The contest in Midlothian excited the keenest interest. When the poll had been counted it was 
found that Mr. Gladstone had obtained the seat by a majority of 211 votes, the figures being Gladstone 
1,579, Dalkeith 1,368. As soon as the result became known the utmost enthusiasm was aronsed throughout 
the country. In Edinburgh the excitement was intense and Mr. Gladstone had to address the shouting 
crowd, under a fall of snow, from the balcony of Lord Rosebery’s House in George Street. 
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becoming Prime Minister. The general opinion, however, was that, as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fall from power was due mainly to Mr. Gladstone’s energetic. 
and persistent criticism of his policy, Mr. Gladstone ought to take the 
responsibility of forming a Government. His own views on the subject 
can be gleaned from two letters which he wrote to Mr. Hayward. in one 
he seems to resent the idea of taking any office lower than that of the 
Premiership, supposing he took. office at. all.* In another he tries to 
explain away a statement he was alleged to have made to a,reporter of the 
Gaulois, who asked him in November, 1879, if he would resume office, and 
to whom he replied, “No; Iam now out of the question.” He (the reporter), 
says Mr. Gladstone, “rejoined, ‘Mais vos compatriotes vont vous forcer.’ I said, 
“C'est d eux d& déterminer, mais je n’en vois aucun signe/? I meant by these 
words to get out of this branch of the discussion as easily as I could. My 
duty is clear: it is to hold fast by Granville and Hartington, and try to 
promote the union and efficiency of the Party led by them.” t 

In the ordinary course it was the duty of the Queen to send first for the 
actual Leader of the Opposition, who was Lord Granville. On the contrary, 
the first Liberal statesman summoned to Windsor was Lord Hartington, who, 
when he arrived there on the 22nd of April, it was remarked, declined 
the use of one of the Royal carriages, and strolled in a leisurely manner to 
the Castle. He informed her Majesty that a Liberal Ministry which was not 
headed by Mr. Gladstone could not command the confidence of the country. 
Next day the Queen sent for Lord Granville, who went to Windsor, accom- 
panied by Lord Hartington. His advice was to entrust Mr. Gladstone with 
the formation of a Cabinet. They returned to London, and, after an inter- 
view with them, Mr. Gladstone proeeeded to Windsor and received the Queens 
commission to, organise a Government. Whenever Mr. Gladstone became Prime 
Minister the Whigs (who had secretly done their utmost as a Party to pre- 
vent his return to office) swarmed round him like a cloud of locusts. The 
Whigs and moderate Liberals were, as of old, to have all the comfortable 
places. 

As for the Radicals, they would, it was suggested, be amply repaid 
for their services by a few of the minor offices under the Government, by 
including Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster in the’ Cabinet, and by offering a seat 
to Mr. Stansfeld, whose health prevented him from accepting it, That, 
however, was not the view of the Radicals. North of the Humber they con- 
stituted the bulk of the Liberal Party. Their system of representative Party 
organisation, invented in Birmingham and popularised by Mr. Chamberlain, 
had enabled them to consolidate the opposition to the Tories, to prevent 
double candidatures, and to win seats that, under a looser form of discipline, 
it would have been hopeless to contest. If Mr. Gladstone was the Napoleon, 


* Mr. Hayward’s Letters, Vol. II., p. 307. 
+ Mr. Hayward’s Letters, Vol. II., p. 308. 
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Mr. Chamberlain was the Carnot of the campaign. The ery went forth that 
some uncompromising Radical must have a seat in the Cabinet, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was suggested as the fittest person to select. But what had Mr. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN IN 1880. 


(From a Photograph by Russell and Sons). 


Chamberlain done? His speeches—hard, brilliant, and clever—were permeated 
with “socialism.”” Good Tory matrons were said to frighten their unruly 
babes with the whisper of his name. In Parliament he had chiefly distinguished 
himself by his obstructive tactics and “his revolt against Lord Hartington’s 
leadership. He-was even a more persistent opponent of the Monarchy than 
Sir Charles Dilke, who had abandoned the advocacy. of Republicanism for the 
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critical study of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Gladstone’s chief objection to Mr. 
Chamberlain was that he had no official training. Lord Hartington (who 
knew, to his cost, that his obstructive opposition in the House of Commons 
could be most embarrassing), on the other hand, was in favour of including 
Mr. Chamberlain in the Cabinet. So was Lord Granville, who probably 
thought that there was no surer way of muzzling a dangerous Republican 
than that of making him a Cabinet Minister. Still, the Whig antagonism 
to Mr. Chamberlain was too strong to be ignored, and a compromise was 
arrived at when office was offered to Sir Charles Dilke. He, however, refused 
to take any place unless one advanced Radical, at least, was included in the 
Cabinet, and he said that Mr. Chamberlain should be chosen. After much 
intriguing Mr. Gladstone yielded, and Mr. Chamberlain became President of 
the Board of Trade. At the end of April the Cabinet was complete. Mr. 
Gladstone combined the two offices of Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Lord Selborne was Lord Chancellor; Lord Granville, Foreign Secretary; Sir 
William Harcourt, Hume Secretary ; Lord Hartington, Indian Secretary; Mr. 
Childers, War Secretary; Lord Northbrook, First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
Lord Eimberley, Colonial Secretary; Mr. Bright, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland; the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Privy Seal; Mr. Dodson, President of the Local Government Board ; 
Lord Spencer, Lord President of the Council. Outside the Cabinet, Mr. 
Fawcett became Postmaster-General; Sir Charles Dilke, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (the office which he specially desired, and for which he was 
specially qualified); Sir Henry James, Attorney-General; Sir Farrer Herschel, 
Solicitor-Genéral; Mr. Mundella, Vice-President of the Council; Mr. Adam 
(the famous Whip), First Commissioner of Works; and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Mr. Lowe was sent to the Upper House with a 
Peerage as Lord Sherbrooke. Mr. Goschen (whose opposition to any extension 
of Household Franchise to the counties rendered him impossible as a Cabinet 
Minister) was sent as a Special Ambassador to Constantinople. Sir H. A. 
Layard was not recalled, but he was granted an indefinite leave of absence. 
Lord Lytton having resigned the Indian Viceroyalty, Lord Ripon was appointed 
in his place. 

No sooner had Parliament met, on the 29th of April, than it was apparent 


that one gentleman had read aright the lesson to be derived from Mr. Cham- ' 


berlain’s successful career. To prove that one’s capacity for obstruction was 
not inferior to that of Mr. Parnell, to reform on a popular basis the organi- 
sation of one’s Party, and to flout openly on fitting occasions the authority 
of one’s leader, these, argued Lord Randolph Churchill, are the keys that 
unlock the doors of the Cabinet. He, together with Sir H. D. Wolff, Mr. A. J. 
‘Balfour, and Mr. Gorst, organised a small band of Tory obstructionists called 


the Fourth Party, who hoped, by their unscrupulous tactics in embarrassing ° 


Mr. Gladstone, that their gibes at Sir Stafford Northcote’s prudent leadership 
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would be forgiven. Their first opportunity for wasting the time of the House 
arrived when Mr. Bradlaugh, the Member for Northampton, came forward 
to be sworn on the 3rd of May. Mr. Bradlaugh was notoriously an Atheist, 
and he claimed to make an affirmation. At first the Fourth Party did not 
move in the matter, but the Speaker doubted if he could affirm, and a Select 
Committee appointed to consider the question, reported that he could not. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish had, in nominating the Committee, included several 
members who being Ministers would have to stand for re-election, and Sir 
Drummond Wolff and his friends raised an acrimonious debate by objecting 
to the names of gentlemen who were not technically members of the House 
being appointed to the Committee. On the 2lst of May Mr. Bradlaugh 
came forward and claimed to take the oath. This the Fourth Party opposed 
a3 revolting to their consciences, for had not Mr. Bradlangh publicly de- 
clared that as he was an Atheist the religious sanction in the oath was to 
him meaningless? There was no precedent for refusing to swear a mem- 
ber. The law seemed to be that it was his duty to his constituents to 
get himself sworn. But the point was referred to another Committee, and 
they reported that Mr. Bradlaugh could not be sworn. The absurdity of 
this proceeding is easily illustrated. In the Parliament of 1886, Mr. Brad- 
laugh was allowed to take the oath withont a word of protest from the 
conscience-seared pietists of the Fourth Party. But by that time most of 
them had become Ministers, and were not anxious to encourage the obstruction 
of public business. On the 21st of June Mr. Labonchere, the senior mem- 
ber for Northampton, moved that Mr. Bradlaugh be allowed to affirm. The 
motion was rejected on the 22nd of June by a vote of 275 to 230, and when 
Mr. Bradlaugh, after speaking in his defence, refused to leave the bar, Sir 
Stafford Northcote carried a motion that he be imprisoned in the Clock 
Tower. This step made the House the laughing-stock of the nation, and 
the Tories promptly released Mr. Bradlaugh from his luxurious retreat. On 
the 1st of July Mr. Gladstone moved and carried a resolution allowing Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm at his own risk, and subject to any penalties he might 
incur by doing so, if it were found by the Courts that he had broken the law. 
Three points had been gained. Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends had 
forced Sir Stafford Northcote to follow their lead. They had blocked Govern- 
“ment business. They had, to some extent, disseminated an impression abroad 
that the Cabinet was a champion of Atheism—and no doubt there were 
many good people who looked with suspicion on Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright for endeavouring to prevent. Northampton from being disfranchised 
by a combination of faction and bigotry in the House of Commons. 

During the interval between the appointment of’ the Ministry and the 
reading of the Queen’s Speech, a last attempt was made by the foreign allies 
of Lord Beaconsfield—and not withont some success—to damage the new 
Government. One of the strange incidents of the Election had been the 
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appearance every morning in the London papers of extracts from the _Conti- 
nental Press urging the English people to vote for Lord Beaconsfield’s supporters, 
Lord Beaconsfield, as the candidate of the foreigner, was pressed on the con- 
stituencies with abject servility by Tory speakers, who, if they had reflected 
for a moment, must have seen that they were deeply offending the insular 
instincts and prejudices of Englishmen. But the zenith of imprudence was 
attained when one morning a semi-official telegram purporting to emanate from 
the British Embassy at Vienna, appeared in a Ministerial organ informing 
Englishmen that it was the august desire of the Emperor of Austria that 
Mr. Gladstone should be defeated in Midlothian. No Englishman will tolerate, 
even from a foreign Emperor, any interference between him and his con- 
stituents during a contested election. Mr. Gladstone accordingly treated the 
Emperor of Austria as if he had been an interloper from the Carlton Club, 
who had come down to Midlothian to give extraneous aid to Lord Dalkeith, 
the Conservative candidate. He snubbed the successor of the Ceesars merci- 
lessly, and greatly to the delight of the British Democracy. This called 
forth a denial from Sir Henry Elliot that the Emperor of Austria had ever 
used the words attributed to him, though Sir Henry did not explain how the 
correspondent of the Standard had come to publish them. Mr. Gladstone 
retorted that the interest of Austria in preventing his election lay in his 
known determination to upset her plans for absorbing the heritage of the 
rising nationalities in Turkey. Austria had always shown herself to be an 
incompetent tyrant in dealing with subject races, and his warning to the 
Austrian intriguers, who hoped, if Lord Beaconsfield were returned to power, 
to make a dash for Salonica, was “Hands Off.” When Mr. Gladstone became 
Premier this speech was brought up for dissection. Would his Ministry quarrel 
with Austria? Would Count Karolyi ask for his papers? Then two long 
telegrams from Vienna were published in the Times, of date 28th of April 
and 6th of May, semi-officially denying that Austria was conspiring to make 
a dash for Salonica. Her sole desire now was to stand by the Treaty of 
Berlin. Count Karolyi had some interviews with Lord Granville on the subject, 
and in return for assurances of Austrian loyalty and goodwill, he pressed 
for some expression of opinion from Mr. Gladstone that would allay irritation . 
in Vienna. Mr. Hayward seems to have been asked to use his influence over 
Mr. Gladstone to get him to make this explanation. Mr. Gladstone accord-. 
ingly, in a letter to Count Karolyi (4th of May), declared that since he had 
become a Minister he had resolved not to defend by argument polemical 
language which he had used in a position of “greater freedom and less 
responsibility.” He wished Austria well. He had threatened to thwart her 
policy solely because the evidence at his command indicated that she was 
hostile to the freedom of the rising nationalities of Turkey. But he accepted 
the assurances of Count Karolyi that Austria had no designs against that 
freedom, and added, “ Had I been in possession of such an assurance as I have 
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now been able to receive, I never would have uttered any one of the words 
which your Excellency justly describes as of a painful and wounding cha- 
racter.’ The moment this letter was published, the Austrian organs in 
England, indeed, every Tory speaker and writer, made political capital ont of 
it. The Premier was held up to odium for having humiliated England by 
an apology which was, undoubtedly, somewhat too exuberant. The people 
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would have been better pleased if Mr. Gladstone had replied that an explana. 
tion should have been sought when it was possible for him to give it as the 
candidate for Midlothian. To ask for it now was to assume that a foreign 
potentate had a right to expect the Prime Minister of England to apologise 
for what he might choose to say, as a private person, fighting a contested 
election. 

Difficulties of a more serious character soon gathered round the Ministry. 
The Turks refused to make those concessions of territory to Montenegro and 
Greece which had been recommended by the Treaty of Berlin. Lord Granville 
succeeded in uniting the Huropean Powers in a vain attempt to induce Turkey 
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to fulfil her obligations. The Porte was warned that, unless Dulcigno was 
given up to Montenegro by a certain date, the Powers would resort to coercion. 
When that date arrived the European Fleets assembled at Ragusa, under the 
command of Sir Beauchamp Seymour, to make a naval demonstration against 
Turkey, but, as the captains of the ships were prohibited from firing a shot, 
the naval demonstration amused rather than alarmed the Porte. At this 
point Mr. Gladstone hit on a happy expedient for bringing the Sultan to 
reason. He threatened to send a British fleet to Smyrna, and, though 
France refused to join in the scheme, Russia and Italy were willing to act 
with England. The mere threat was sufficient. The customs dues of the 
port of Smyrna supplied the only ready money on which the Sultan could 
depend for the payment of his household expenses. Mr. Gladstone’s intention 
plainly was to intercept or impound these moneys till Turkey fulfilled ler 
obligations ; and the Sultan, alarmed at the prospect, instructed Dervish Pasha 
to hand over Dulcigno to the Montenegrins. The Greeks were less fortunate. 
Finding that they could get no concessions from Turkey by diplomacy, they 
threatened war. But, under pressure from the European Powers, they were 
held down, and the diplomatists again undertook to reconsider their claims. 

In India Lord Lytton resigned. One of his last acts was to deliver a 
contemptuous speech refuting Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion that the finances of 
that Dependency were in a state of confusion. To the very last Lord Lytton 
endeavoured to persuade the English people that the Afghan War had cost 
only six millions of money, and his Finance Minister (Sir John Strachey). 
produced a most comforting “Prosperity Budget.” It had, however, one 
defect. As Lord Hartington discovered when he went to the India Office, a 
trifling sum of £9,000,000 sterling’ had been dropped out of the expenditure 
side of the Afghan War accounts; in other words, a mistake which would have 
been called by a very ugly name indeed had it been made in the office of a 
bank or of a railway company, had been made at the expense of the British 
taxpayer by the Indian Government. While Lord Lytton was assuring England 
that the war was costing £200,000 a month, it was costing £500,000. Nay, for 
two years he had been paying away.this excess of expenditure over estimates 
without knowing it, or getting from the Treasury a monthly statement of 
the money spent on the war! But the position of affairs in Afghanistan 
was rapidly becoming unendurable. ngland held Cabul as the Emperor 
Augustus held Rome—like a man who had a wolf: by the ear. Lord Lytton 
recognised Shere Ali Khan as independent Wali of Candahar, and the 
ex-Ameer Yakoob was a prisoner in India. But Abdurrahman Khan 
(a grandson of Dost Mahommec, aud an exile in Russia) was a pretender for 
the throne; and so was the warlike Ayoob Khan, a son of the ex-Ameer, 
Shere Ali. Ayoob was, moreover, marching from Herat against the British 
at Candahar with a force of fierce irregular troops. 

When Mr. Gladstone’s Government took office they began by trying ‘to 
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discover a Prince who could take Afghanistan off their hands, and for that 
purpose they tried to treat with Abdurrahman Khan. Unfortunately, 
Candahar was not only held by a weak force under General Primrose, but it 
had been decided by the Indian authorities to still further weaken it by 
sending General Burrows with a moiety of its garrison—some 2,000 men—to 
meet Ayoob Khan, and, co-operate with the troops of the Wali of Candahar 
in checking the advance of the Heratees. The troops of the Wali, however, 
deserted to Ayoob Khan, and on the 27th of July Burrows and his small 
force were overwhelmed by the Heratees at Maiwand. The line of their 
retreat was covered with the bedies of those who perished by the way, and 
comparatively few survivors arrived to tell the tale of their terrible disaster. 
Of course Candahar was now at the mercy of Ayoob Khan, and it was known 
that the fall of that stronghold would shake the foundatioas of the British 
Empire in India. At this critical moment Sir Frederick Roberts saved the 
situation. He set forth from Cabul with a picked force of 10,000 men, and 
by a marvellous series of forced marches he arrived in time to defeat Ayoob 
Khan and rescue Candahar. Ere this crowning victory was won, it had been 
settled that Abdurrahman was to be the new Ameer of Afghanistan, and as 
the year closed the British Army of occupation had quitted Sherpore on its 
homeward march to India. 

The mischievous policy of annexation which had been pursued in South 
Africa was now bearing fruit. When the Transvaal Republic was annexed 
Englishmen were told that the Boers desired annexation. As a matter of fact, 
the Boers never meant to.submit to the loss of their independence. When 
the Boers in the Transvaal asked for the restoration of their rights, they 
were told by Sir Bartle Frere that England would never concede their claims; 
though, as a matter of fact, no sane Englishman had ever dreamt of holding 
the Transvaal Republic by an army of occupation against the will of its 
people. The effect of these misrepresentations was somewhat neutralised by 
Boer deputations who visited England, by Radicals like Mr. Courtney, and 
Home Rulers like Mr. Parnell and Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, who warned English- 
men that the Boers were discontented, and that they would rise in insurrection. 
Mr. Gladstone, too, in his election speeches kept alive Boer aspirations for 
independence, by condemning their enforced subjection to a British Colonial 
bureaucracy. The Boers ultimately rebelled, the occasion of the revolt being 
the refusal of a citizen at Pretoria to pay an illegal claim made on him by 
the Treasury. On the 13th of December, 1880, at Heidelberg, they proclaimed 
a Republic under the Triumvirate of Kruger, Joubert, and Pretorius. A 
collision between the insurgents and British troops under Colonel Anstruther 
occurred at Bronkhorst Spruit, which ended in the defeat-of the latter; and 
as the year closed, General Sir George Pomeroy Colley was making a futile 
effort to quell the rising and reconquer the Transvaal. 

The Ministerial programme of domestic legislation was popular, but it 
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tock a long time to carry it ont. At the end of July business was seriously 
in arrear, and yet Ministers said that they were determined to push on all 
their Bills. Towards the end of August no great progress had been made, 
and the proposal of a Session which might be prolonged into October was 
seriously discussed. The obstructive strategy devised by Mr. Parnell in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Parliament was now developed with great success by the little 
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band of Tories called the Fourth Party, under the leadership of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Their method differed from Mr. Parnell’s in one point. He 
obstructed great measures in mass, so to speak. The Fourth Party organised 
persistent and systematic obstruction in detail, that is to say, they wasted 
small scraps of time all through a sitting at odd moments, the cumulative 
effect of which was most serious. Nor did they on this account refrain 
from obstruction on the system practised by Mr. Parnell when occasion 
served, only they carried it on without raising the clamant scandals that 
spring from prolonged and melodramatic sittings. At the end of August 
their efforts provoked Lord Hartington into revealing the fact that in the 
course of the Session Mr. Gorst had made 105 speeches and asked 18 
auestions, that Lord Randolph Churchill had made 74 speeches and asked 
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21 questions, that Sir H. Drummond Wolff had made 68 speeches and 
asked 34 questions, while three Irish Members had delivered 160 speeches 
and asked 80 questions. In fact, six Members (Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Gorst, Sir H. D. Wolff, Mr. Biggar, Mr. O’Connor, and Mr. Finigan) 
had delivered during the Session 407 speeches. Still, the Government per- 
severed and, after Lord Hartington’s exposure of the tactics of the Opposi- 
tion, business progressed more rapidly. A Burials Bill, allowing Dissenting 
ministers to hold services in parish churchyards at the burial of their dead, 
was passed. Sir William Harcourt passed a Bill giving farmers an inalien- 
able right to kill hares and rabbits. Mr. Dodson’s Employers’ Liability Bill 
was fiercely obstructed, but it passed and gave great satisfaction to the 
working classes. It made employers responsible for accidents to their work- 
people where the accident was traceable to the conduct of the master’s 
representative, or any workman or person who might reasonably be supposed 
to be his representative. In the House of Lords, it is true, Lord Beacons- 
field succeeded in limiting the operation of the Bill to two years, but 
this period was extended to seven years by the Commons. The Supple- 
mentary Hstimates had devoured the small surplus which Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s Budget showed in March. Hence on the 10th of June Mr. 
Gladstone brought in a Supplementary Budget, in which he abolished the 
Malt Tax, substituting for it a Beer Duty, reduced the duties on light 
foreign wines, increased and readjusted the licence duties on the sale of 
spirits, and added a penny to the Income Tax. The general result was that 
a final surplus of £381,000 could be shown on the year’s accounts. 

Nothing could be more embarrassing than the condition of Ireland when 
Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister. The Home Rulers returned sixty- 
eight members to the House of Commons, and, though a few of them were 
Inkewarm Nationalists, they had organised themselves into a separate Party, 
under the leadership of Mr. Parnell. He plainly indicated that they would 
make use of the feuds between the Opposition and the Government to further 
their own cause. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster first of all decided to rule 
Ireland without coercive legislation. But during the debates on the Address 
to the Crown it was made manifest that they had no clear idea of the 
extent to which agrarian distress prevailed in Ireland; that they ignored the 
alarming increase of harsh evictions, which were certain to excite the peasantry 
to savage deeds of retaliation; that they failed to understand how famine had 
been averted solely by the charitable funds raised during the previous year; and 
that they accordingly did not mean to reopen the Land Question. The Irish 
Party, therefore, at the outset ranged themselves with the Opposition, and 
even sat beside the Tories below the gangway on the left side of the 
Speaker’s chair. They began operations hy bringing in a Bill to suspend 
evictions for non-payment of rent, which the Government opposed. But the 
ease presented by the Irish Members seemed too serious to be put aside. 
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Té was at last admitted that there was a crisis in Ireland to be dealt with, 
and Mr. Forster therefore introduced a short Bill, which so far amended the 
Act of 1870 as to make disturbance for non-payment of rent, where the tenant 
was too poor to pay, a case for compensation. The Bill passed through the 
House of Commons after violeut recriminatory debates, in the course of which 
Mr. Gladstone declared that in the distressed districts eviction was “very near 
to a sentence of death.” * The measure was promptly rejected by the House 
of Lords. Ministers a¢quiesced in this rebuff, and from that moment they lost 
their hold over rural Ireland. They had publicly declared that 15,000 persons 
were to be evicted that year, in circumstances which rendered eviction tanta- 
mount to a sentence of death. They had publicly admitted that it was wicked 
to extort rack rents from these persons by threats of eviction, and that, unless 
they were protected from the rapacity of their landlords, the peace of Treland 
would be imperilled. And then they permitted the Peers to reject the pro- 
tective Bill, which Mr. Forster had pressed forward as necessary for the 
preservation of tranquillity! Hither the Government was wrong in introducing 
the Bill, or it was wrong to remain responsible for the peace of Ireland after 
the Bill had been rejected. All that Mr. Forster did in this crisis was to 
promise a new Land Bill next year, and appoint a Commission to inquire into 
Irish distress. Rural Ireland had by this time been completely organised into 
a Land League by Mr. Michael Davitt, and this Land League was really a 
gigantic trades-union, to promote a strike against rack rents. Incidentally, 
its organisation was also used to further the Home Rule cause. The leaders 
of the League advised the people to resist eviction, and Mr. John Dillon used 
words to which Sir W. Barttelot called attention in the House of Commons 
on the 17th of August, that seemed to advise a general strike against rent. 
Acrimonious debates followed day after day, in the course of which the hostility 
between the Parnellites and the Ministry deepened with every turn. Mr. 
Parnell’s cynical argument that as Ministers could not, because of a Parlia- 
mentary defeat, carry the Disturbance Bill, which they admitted was essential 
for the good government of Ireland, they ought, as men of honour, to free 
Ireland from the mischievous interference of the Imperial Parliament, seemed 
to cut Mr. Forster to the quick. At last, in Committee of Supply on the 
26th of August, it was clear that an organised attempt to coerce the Govern- 
ment by obstruction was to be made. On the motion for going into Supply, 
Lord Randolph Churchill raised an irrelevant and discursive debate:on the 
Irish policy of the Government, which had already been under bitter discussion 
for the best part of a fortnight. This set the Parnellites and the Ministerialists 
by the ears, and consumed a great part of the sitting. Then, when the vote 
for the Irish Police was moved, Lord Randolph Churchill and the Fourth 
Party vanished into the background, and left the work of obstruction to the 
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Parnellites, who kept it up till one o’clock in the afternoon of the following 
day (Friday, the 27th of August). The debate. was at this stage adjourned 
till next Monday, when, after further discussion, the vote was carried. 
During these exciting and troublous scenes Mr. Gladstone was absent from 
the House of Commons. He had fallen ill on the 4th of July, and had gone 
for a cruise in one of Sir Donald Currie’s steamers, the Grantully Castle, to 
recover his health. During his absence. his duties were taken up by Lord 
Hartington, who led the House till Mr. Gladstone was able to reappear on 
the 8rd of September. On the 6th of September Parliament was prorogued. 
But during the recess the condition of Ireland grew worse and worse. The 
landlords, dreading the forthcoming Land Bill, pressed on evictions. The 
Land Léague urged the people to refuse to pay rack rents, and the League 
had by this time become so powerful, that it could enforce its decrees almost 
as surely as if it had been the regular Government of the country. Its 
favourite weapon of coercion was to pronounce against bailiff or landlord, 
land agent or “land grabber ”—i.e., a man who offered to take a farm from 
which the tenant had been unjustly evicted—sentence of social ostracism. The 
victim of this sentence was not assaulted or outraged, but he was treated as 
if he were a leper by his neighbours, and the system came to be known as 
“boycotting.” *  Boycotting was indignantly assailed in England, and yet it 
was in itself a mark of progress. Just as slavery in primitive warfare was an 
improvement on cannibalism as a means of disposing of prisoners, so boy- 
cotting, carefully carried out within the law, was an improvement on assassina- 
tion as a means of agrarian coercion. But the demand for retaliatory measures 
against the Parnellites was loud and strong among the upper and middle 
classes. Mr. Forster at last yielded to it, and it was in vain that Mr. Bright 
protested in one of his speeches that “force was no remedy.” Outrages 
increased in Ireland. The ladies of the Tory aristocracy, and some of the 
great Whig families, made arrangements for devoting their salons during the 
coming Session, to a social campaign against Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Radical section of the Cabinet. On the 2nd of November, 1880, the Irish 
Attorney-General filed an indictment of nineteen counts, against Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Dillon, and various leaders of the Land League, for conspiring to incite 
tenants not to pay rent or take farms from which the occupiers had been 


* The origin of the term was as follows:—Captain Boycott, an agent of Lord Erne, and « farmer 
at Lough Mask, had served notices of eviction on the Erne tenantry Suddenly he found himself 
‘tmarooned,” a8 it were, on his farm. Nobody would work for him, speak to him, do business with 
him, or even supply him at any price with the necessaries of life. Police guards watched over him 
and his family whilst they did their own farm and household work. At last some of the Orange 
lodges in the So sent down » gang of armed labourers to help him. These were called 
fe Emergency men.’ Subsequently the dispute between Lord Erne and his tenants was arranged, and 
the leper’s ban was removed from Captain Boycott's household. He wrote to Mr. Gladstone claiming 
compensation for the loss he had suffered, but the Prime Minister refused to accede to his request, on 
the ground that Government had afforded him all necessary protection. 
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evicted, but the trial, after lasting for twenty days, broke down, because 
the jury could not agree on a verdict. Ere the year ended it was known 
that the Cabinct, though it had nearly been broken up by the decision, 
had at last consented to let Mr. Forster bring in a strong Coercion Bill 
next Session. 

The year was not an eventful one in the family life of the Court. Betore 
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Parliament was dissolved the Queen arranged to visit her relatives in Germany. 
The time had come when her granddaughters, the Princesses Victoria and 
Elizabeth of Hesse, were to be confirmed, and she desired to be present at 
the ceremony. Her Majesty and the Princess Beatrice (travelling as the 
Countess of Balmoral and the Countess Beatrice of Balmoral), attended by Sir 
H. F. Ponsonby, Viscount Bridport, and Lady Churchill, lefi Windsor Castle 
on the 25th of March, and embarked at one o’clock on the royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert. It was intended that the Queen should proceed to 
Darmstadt to visit the Grand Duke of Hesse and the tomb of Princess Alice. 
There the Queen would be joined by the Prince and Princess of Wales. On 
the 25th the Queen and her suite landed at five o’clock at Cherbourg, and 
entered their special train. The public were excluded from the stations on 
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the route, and every effort was made to respect the Queen’s incognito. The 
Royal party arrived at Baden-Baden at half-past three in the afternoon of 
the 27th, and the Queen drove immediately to the Villa Hohenlohe, which 
was to be her residence during her stay. As for her suite, they were 
lodged at the Hotel Europe. On the 30th her Majesty, the Princess 
Beatrice, and suite, left Baden-Baden by special train for Darmstadt, where 
they were received by the Grand Duke and the elder Princesses of Hesse. 
A carriage drawn by four horses was in waiting to convey the Royal party 
to the Castle, where the Queen occupied the Assembly Chamber, whilst apart- 
ments were allotted to the Princess Beatrice in the Clock Tower. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, who had left Marlborough House three days before, 
arrived at Darmstadt on the 29th. On the 8lst the Queen and Princess 
Beatrice, accompanied by the Grand Duke of Hesse, proceeded at half-past 
four to the mausoleum on the Rosenhéhe, where Princess Alice was buried. 
On the morning of the same day the Queen, with the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and Princess Beatrice, the German Crown Prince, the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess, and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Baden, at- 
tended the confirmation of the Princesses Victoria and Elizabeth, daughters 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse. The Queen and Princess Beatrice then re- 
turned to Baden on the Ist of April. On April the 16th, on her return from 
Baden, her Majesty arrived at Laeken, and was received at the railway station 
by the King and Queen of the Belgians and Mr. Lumley, the British Minister. 
After visiting the park and grounds of the Palace, and partaking of luncheon, 
the Queen left for Flushing. On April the 17th her Majesty and suite left 
Flushing for Queenborough, en route for Windsor, where she arrived in safety, 
to find the station thronged with residents, who had gathered to welcome 
her on: her return, while crowds of kindly spectators lined the way to the 
Castle. She returned just as the electoral crisis was over, to find the 
Ministry she had thought so stable overthrown, and public opinion not only 
clamouring for the dismissal of Lord Beaconsfield from office, but for the 
return of Mr. Gladstone to power. On the 27th of April she gave Lord 
Beaconsfield his farewell audience, and for the next fortnight was deeply ab- 
sorbed in transacting the business incidental to the formation’ of a new 
Ministry amidst distracting intrigues which were not altogether friendly to 
the new Ministers. 

On the 20th of May the Queen and the Princess Beatrice left Windsor 
for Balmoral, and the Prince and Princess of Wales discharged her Majesty’s 
social duties during her absence. On her way to her Highland home the 
Queen took part in a ceremony of which she was, in fact, the promoter. 
During a terrific storm on the 16th of February, a Swedish ship had been 
thrown on the rocks near Peterhead. The Coastguard succeeded in flinging 
a rocket over the wreck, but the crew were apparently unable to understand 
the working of the apparatus. And so, in all human probability, the vessel 
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would have been lost with all souls but for the bravery of George Oatley, 
one of the Coastguard. Oatley, disregarding every appeal to the contrary, 
resolved to swim out to the distressed ship. After a fierce conflict with the 
angry waves he gained the vessel, fixed the rocket’ appliance, saw the crew 
safely conveyed ashore, and was himself the last to take his place in the 
cradle. The Duke of Edinburgh having recommended him for the Albert 
Medal of the First Class, her Majesty presented it in person on the 22nd 
of May. The interesting ceremony took place at Ferry Hill Junction, where 
a platform had been erected for the occasion along the side of the line. The 
Queen and Princess Beatrice were greeted with the heartiest cheers as they 
left the saloon. Captain. Best, R.N., Commander of the coastguard division 
to which the hero of the day belonged, having introduced him to her 
Majesty, the Queen attached the medal to Oatley’s breast, and expressed the 
pleasure it afforded her to decorate him for his gallant conduct. She then 
resumed her seat in the train, and her journey was continued. The Court 
returned to Windsor on the 28rd of June. 

On the 18th of July a General Order was issued by the Duke of Cambridge, 
by command of the Queen, conveying her congratulations to the Volunteers 
ou the completion of the twenty-first year of their existence, and expréssing 
her regret that she was unable to hold a review of the citizen soldiers in 
Windsor Great Park. On the afternoon of the following day her Majesty 
reviewed 11,000 regular troops in Windsor Great Park. This was a bril- 
liant affair, the 5th and 7th Dragoon Guards winding up the display with 
a most dashing charge. On the 19th of July the Queen and the Princess 
Beatrice left Windsor and took up their quarters at Osborne where, on the 
28th, her Majesty received a party of eight officers and men of the 24th 
Regiment, who brought with them the colours of that corps, which had been 
rescued from the hands of the Zulus by two ensigns at the cost of their 
lives. Her Majesty inspected the colours, and spoke with brief and simple 
eloquence of the bravery and loyalty of the regiment, touching with manifest. 
emotion on the death of the ensigns who had sacrificed their lives for their 
standards. Curiously enough, Indian “telegrams published about this time 
in the newspapers showed that at the battle of Maiwand the majority of the 
officers of the 66th Regiment were killed in the vain attempt to defend 
their colours; in fact; the regiment lost 400 out of its strength of 500 in 
this action. The attention of military men was thus drawn to the practice 
of carrying colours into action, and it was argued that it was one more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. History hardly records a case 
where a regiment has been rallied on its colours. On the other hand, a 
hundred fights besides Isandhlwana and Maiwand testify that many valuable 
lives have been lost in defending them. Nor are colours necessary as incen- 
tives to bravery, for the Rifle regiments (whose record is one of unsullied 
glory) never carried any colours, though they fought fully as well as the 
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regiments that encumbered themselves with flaunting banners.* On the 21st 
of August the Queen crossed over to Portsmouth, and inspected the Ist 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade previous to its departure for India. The 
regiments were not drawn up in line in spick and span order, but were visited 
by her Majesty as they sat at mess in undress uniform on board the troop- 
ship, and, as she made a minute inspection of their quarters, the novelty of 
the scene apparently interested and amused her very much. The exceptional 
honour thus conferred on the Riflemen was due to the close connection of 
the corps with the Royal Family.t 

On the 26th of Angust the Court went to Balmoral, from whence, just 
before Parliament was prorogned, she addressed to the Ministry a strong 
Memorandum drawing attention to the frequency with which railway accidents 
were occurring, and urging that steps should be taken to provide travellers 
with better security for safety. In October she held many anxious con- 
sultations with Lord Granville and Lord Hartington on the state of Ireland, 
where the increase in outrages, such as the savage murders of Mr. Boyd and 
Lord Mountmorres { gave her great pain. The result was that Lord Hartington, 
when he arrived in London from Balmoral on the 11th of October, was imme- 
diately visited by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, and in political circles 
it was soon rumoured that the Irish Government was about to prosecute the 
leaders of the Irish Land League. On the 10th of October the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice went to spend a few days amidst the snowdrifts of the 
Glassalt Sheil. The Court returned to Windsor on the 17th of December, to 
find the world—for a time at least—talking of something else besides Irish 
outrages. 

Lord Beaconsfield had just published his last brilliant and audacious 


political novel, “Endymion,” in what one of its characters describes as “ the. 


* The Rifle regiments were not supplied with colours, becanse in the old days they were supposed 
to fight in more extended order than the Infantry of the Line. Now there is no difference in this 
respect between the rifleman and the linesman. Of the cavalry, only the heavy dragoons carried 
colours, but they always left them at home when they went to war. 

+ The Rifle Brigade was originally formed out of detachments from fourteen different line regi- 
ments, and was long known as ‘‘Manningham’s Sharpshooters.” Frum 1800 to 1802 it was known 
as the Rifle Corps. Down to 1816 it got the name of the ‘‘ Old 95th,” after which year till now 
it has been called the Rifle Brigade. The Prince Consort was its colonel, and in his portraits he 
is often seen wearing its sombre green heavily-braided uniform. Hence it got the title of the 
Prince Consort’s Own Rifle Brigade. The Prince of Wales became its Colonel-in-Chief till he was 
appointed Colonel of the Household Cavalry. He was sncceeded by the Duke of Connaught, who 
began his career as a lieutenant in the ist Battalion. 

t Mr. C. D. Boyd was shot by a gang of men with blackened faces whilst driving on the 8th 
of August from New Ross to Shanlough. He was the son of the agent to Mr. Tottenham, and 
there was reason to suppose that it was his father (who was with him) who was aimed at. Lord 
Mountmorres was waylaid near Clonbur and shot on the 25th of September. He had only 
fifteen tenants, had evicted only two of them, and his household was boycotted. He lived 
among the people, and was fairly popular with them, so that his murder is to this day somewhat of 
a mystery. 
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supposed to be peerless among his contemporaries. In “Adam Bede,”? which 
has probably been read more widely than any other story of our time by 
the English-speaking race, she revealed all the grace, sweetness, delicacy of 
feeling, nobility of intellect, and purity of heart, that formed her fasc’nating 
and sympathetic personality. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
COERCION. . 


Lord Beaconsficld attacks the Government—The Irish Crisis—The Coercion Bills—An All-night Sitting—The 
Arrest of Mr. Davitt—The Revolt of the Irish Memhers—The Speaker's Coup d@’Htat—Urgency—New Rules 
of Procedure ~The Speaker's Cléture—End of the Struggle against Ceercien—Mr. Dillon’s Irish Campaign— 
Mr. Forster’s First Batch of ‘‘Suspects”"—The Peers Censure the Ministry—Mr. Gladstone's ‘ Retort 
Courteous”—Abolition of the ‘‘Cat”—The Budget—Paying off the National Debt—The Irish Land Bill— 
The ‘Three “ F’s”"—Resignation of the Duke ef Argyll—The Strategic Blunder of the Tories—The Fallacy 
of Dual Ownership—Conflict between the Lords and Commons—Surrender of the Peers—Passing the 
Land Bill—Revolt of the Transvaal—The Rout of Majuha Hill—Death of Sir George Celley—The Beers 
Triumphant -—Concession of Autonemy te the Boers—Lerd Beaconsfield’s Death—His Career and Character— 
A“ Walking Funeral” at Hughenden—The Qneen at Lerd Beaconsfield’s Tomh—A Corrowing Nation— 
Assassination ef the Czaar—The Queen and the Duchess of Edinburgh--Character of the Czar Emancipator— 
Precautions for the Safety of the Quecen—Visit of the King and Queeu of Sweden to Windsor—Prince Leopold 
becomes Duke of Albany—Deaths of Dean Stanley and Mr. Carlyle—Review of Scottish Volunteers— 
Assassination of President Garfield—The Royal Family—The Highlands—Holiday Pastimcs—The Parnellites 
and the Irish Land Act—Arrast of Mr. Parnell—No-Rent Manifeste. 


Tue year 1881 confronted the Government with four difficulties. The Irish 
Question was growing more serious every day. With a heavy heart England 
not only saw herself committed to a war of reconquest in the Transvaal, but 
heard her most sanguine Imperialists admitting that Sir Bartle Frere’s 
scheme for a South African Confederation had utterly broken down. ‘The 
Parliament of the Cape Colony would not even seriously discuss it, and Sir 
Bartle Frere had been recalled at the end of 1880. Victory had crowned 
British arms in Afghanistan, but Lord Beaconsfield’s policy of holding 
Candahar, and controlling the rest of the country by British Residents, was 
obviously impossible. Lord Lytton, who now called it an “experiment,” ad- 
mitted that the murder of Cavagnari had proved it to be a failure. The 
claims of Greece to an increase of territory and a better frontier, had been 
admitted to be just by the Powers, but Turkey still refused to accept any 
compromise which Europe suggested, and Greece pressed her demands with 
growing impatience. The nation was therefore relieved to find that Parliament 
was to meet earlier than usual, and when it assembled on the 6th of January 
it was soon seen that the Session would be a stormy one. Among the upper 
and upper middle classes the Government was denounced with a bitterness 
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that had no parallel, for permitting Ireland to fall into “ anarchy’ under the 
dominion of the Land League. 

In the debate on the Address in the House of Lords, Lord Beaconsfield, 
appealing to the prevailing sentiment of disappointment, sought to show that 
all these difficulties were due to Mr. Gladstone’s sudden reversal of the Con- 
servative policy when he came into office. The speech was pitched in a strange, 
shrewish note of anger, and it failed to produce much effect. Men could 
not forget that only a few months before Lord Beaconsfield had taunted the 
Ministry with meekly and slavishly carrying out his policy. It was not 
easy to forget that Lord Beaconsfield had abandoned the Coercion Act and 
allowed the Land League to fix its’ grip on Ireland, that the troubles in 
Afghanistan were entirely due to his desire to govern that country without 
being’at the expense of occupying it, that the alternative policy adopted by 
him after the murder of Cavagnari—that cf detaching Candahar and putting 
it under a Wali, who was to be friendly and independent—ended in. the fall 
of the Wali and the desertion of his troops to the enemy which produced 
the disaster of Maiwand. As for South Africa, even the Vimes, which had 
supported Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in that region, now wrote, “what a 
miserable business our whole connection with the annexation of the Transvaal 
has been from first to last. The original annexation of the country was a 
mistake, and it has been the parent of all the rest.” Knowing that English- 
men would never sanction a war for the conquest of a free European people 
who objected to come under British rule, Lord Beaconsfield’s agents supplied 
Parliament with no information on the subject, save that which indicated that 
the Boers would welcome absorption in the British Empire as the surest means 
of deliverance from native difficulties. The Greek difficulty obviously was an 
evil inheritance from the Treaty of Berlin by which Lord Beaconsfield con- 
ferred on England “Peace with Honour.” 

But the domestic crisis in Ireland was far too serious to permit men to 
indulge in party recriminations, and Lord Beaconsfield showed his sense in 
urging his followers not to do anything to weaken the Government. Un- 
fortunately, neither he nor Sir Stafford Northcote had much control over the 
ageressive Tories who were led by the Fourth Party, and the Fourth Party, 
when the Session opened, cemented more strongly than ever their alliance 
with the Parnellites for purposes of obstructive opposition. The Tory Party 
were ably led on two distinct lines of attack. One wing did what it could 
to goad the Ministry into scourging Ireland with coercive legislation. Another 
wing gave the Irish members all the help it dared give them publicly in 
obstructing the domestic legislation, and embarrassing the Foreign’ Policy of 
the ‘Ministry. Coercion Bills were announced on the first day of the Session, 
and the consequence was that it was not till after eleven days’ wearisome 
wrangling that the debate on the Address ended on the 20th of January. 
On the 24th, Mr. Forster introduced his Protection of Persons and Property 
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(Ireland) Bill, giving the Lord-Lieutenant power to arrest by warrant persons 
suspected of treasonable intentions, intimidation, and incitement to violate 
the laws. If he had this power, said Mr. Forster, he could put under 
lock and key the “village ruffians” and: outrage-mongers who attacked 
people that were obnoxious to the Land League, and then Ireland would 
be at peace. 

The violence with which the Insh Members obstructed this Bill pro- 
voked Mr. Bright to attack them in a speech on the 27th of January, 
which rendered him and them enemies for life. Mr. Gladstone followed in 
the same vein, and on Monday, the 31st of January, a scene that became 
historic was enacted. The debate was prolonged all day and all nicht, 
and on through the dull, grey hours of the morning of the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, and still on all night without ceasing, till the enraged and exhausted 
House found itself at nine in the morning of the 2nd of February still 
in session and with no prospect of release. Then the Speaker interfered, 
saying that it was clear to him the Bill had been wilfully obstructed 
for forty-one hours. In order to vindicate the honour of the Honse, whose 
rules seemed powerless to meet the difficulty, he declared his determina- 
tion to put the main question without further debate. This was done 
amidst loud shouts of “ Privilege ’’ from the Irish Members, who left the 
House in a body, and the motion for leave to bring in the Bill, a motion 
rarely obstructed by any debate, was carried by a vote of 164 to 19. For 
the first time in the history of Parliament, a debate had been closed by 
the personal authority of the Speaker. 

Mr. Gladstone having announced that the Second Reading of the Bill 
would be taken that day at noon, the Irish Members returned to the charge. 
They attempted to challenge the action of the Speaker, and moved the 
adjournment of the House; but in spite of the support which they received 
from Lord Randolph Churchill, they were beaten on a division, though they 
succeeded in wasting the whole of the sitting. Next day (Thursday, the 
3rd of February) the Irish Members began the attack by asking if it were 
true that Mr. Davitt had been arrested. “Yes, sir,” was the answer of 
Sir William Harcourt. Then, when Mr. Gladstone rose to move the adoption 
of the new Rule of Procedure, Mr. Dillon rose to a point of order. The 
Speaker requested him to be seated, but he refused. He was then “named ” 
for wilfully disregarding the authority of the Chair, and, in conformity with 
the Standing Order, Mr. Gladstone immediately moved his suspension for the 
rest of the sitting. The motion was carried by a vote of 395 to 33, and, 
as Mr. Dillon declined to withdraw, he was removed by the Serjeant-at-Arms. 
After a futile attempt on the part of Mr. Sullivan to dispute the legality 
of the Speaker’s action, Mr. Gladstone again rose, whereupon The O’Donoghue 
moved the adjournment of the House. The Speaker ruled that Mr. Glad- 
stone should proceed. Mr. Parnell now moved that Mr. Gladstone be not 
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* This antiquated form of silencing a Member had‘ not been heard of for two centuries, till Mr. 
Gladstone had himself revived it in the previous Session, for the purpose of silencing Mr. O’Donnell 


when he attempted to make a personal attack on M. Challemel-Lacour, who had come to England 


as the Ambassador of France. 
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the Fourth Party, feelingly remonstrated against the vote for their suspension 
en bloc being put, the Speaker ruled that this was a question not of order 
but convenience, and the vote was carried by 410 to 4. Then the Speaker 
ordered them one by one to be removed. Five others, who were not in- 
cluded, procured their expulsion, and, after a struggle of three hours and 
a half, “the Speaker’s coup d’état,” as the Nationalists called it, ended.* 

Mr. Gladstone uow, pale and worn out with the excitement, delivered’ 
his speech in support of the new Rules of Procedure. Sir Stafford Northcote 
showed that he still shared the hostility of the Tory Party to any scheme 
for effectively crushing obstruction; but the conduct of the Irish Members 
had so incensed the House, that he had to limit his opposition to. an 
amendment which but slightly weakened the force of Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal. The Rule finally adopted declared that, when a Minister moved, 
after notice, that the state of public business was urgent, the Speaker was 
to put the question without debate. If this motion were carried by a majority 
of not less than three to one in a House of 300 Members, then the powers 
of the House for the regulation of its business should be transferred to the 
Speaker, who could enforce such rules as he pleased for its management, till 
the state of public business should be declared by him to be no. longer urgent, 
A motion could be made by a Member to terminate urgency, but it must be 
put without debate. On the 9th of February the Speaker laid before the 
House the new Rules which he had drawn up for the state of urgency in 
which public business was now declared to be. They adopted the principle 
of the Cléture, which Sir Stafford Northcote deprecated and the Fourth 
Party abhorred, and gave the Speaker power, when supported by a three- 
fourths’ majority, to close a debate by putting the question without further 
discussion. No debate on a motion to go into Committee, or on postponing 
the preamble of a Bill under urgency, was to be allowed. Opportunities for 
moving adjournments were curtailed, and the Speaker was to have power 
to order a Member to stop talking when he became guilty of “irrelevance 
or tedious repetition.” In Committee the Cléture was not to be applied, but 
no Members (except those in charge of Bills or those who had moved amend- 
ments) were to be allowed to speak more than once to the same question. ‘ 

Even under urgency the debate on the Coercion Bill in Commiitee went 
on slowly, and at one time (owing to Lord Randolph Churchill, who sup- 
ported the Bill “with reluctance and distrust,” and Sir John Holker, who con- 
tended that “liberty was more precious than coercion,” displaying much sym- 
pathy with the opponents of the measure) it was feared that Ministers would 
lose the support of a large section of the Opposition. This fear was baseless, 
but the debate went on till the 21st of February, when the Speaker, on a 
motion summarily moved by Lord Hartington, suddenly terminated it under 


* See Hansard, Vol. CCLVIIL., p. 68 ef seg. 
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the new Rules. All amendments not disposed of after seven o’clock on the 
22nd were put and divided on without debate. The measure received the 
Queen’s assent on the 2nd of March. A Bill giving the Irish police power 
to search houses for arms was introduced by Sir William Harcourt on the 
ist of March, read a third time on the 4th, and passed by the House of 
Lords on the 18th of March. The struggle against coercion thus lasted nine 
we2ks, and the violence with which the Irish Party conducted it is defended 
by Mr. T. P., O’Connor on the grounds that it consolidated the Nationalist 
Party, and that the scenes in the House so roused the temper of the Irish 
people that the Peers were afraid to reject the Land Bill of 1881, as they 
did the Compensation for Disturbance Bill of 1880.* On the other hand, 
they alienated from the Irish Party the sympathies of a large class of 
moderate Liberals in England, who were anxious to legislate for Ireland in a 
sympathetic spirit. 
After the Coercion Bill had passed, Mr. Dillon carried on a passionate 
agitation against the Government in Ireland, and Mr. Forster retaliated by 
imprisoning him and several other Land Leaguers as “suspects” in May. Mr. 
Finigan was sent down to Coventry, where au election was taking place, to 
canvass the constituency on behalf of the Tory candidate, Mr. Eaton, a 
tangible expression of gratitude for the occasional sympathy that had been 
extended to the Parnellites by Lord Randolph Churchill, and some other 
Conservatives during the Coercion debates. There was a lull in the storm, 
however, during which the Peers censured the Government for refusing to 
occupy Candahar. A vote of the House of Commons on the 25th of March 
reversed this censure, for the House rejected by 336 to 216 a motion of Mr. 
Stanhope’s, blaming the Government for withdrawing from Candahar “at the 
present time.” When the Tories refused to commit themselves to the propo- 
sition that it was the duty of the Government to hold Candahar permanently, 
and merely demanded its occupation “at the present time,” their attack 
assumed the complexion of a party demonstration. If England were to leave 
Candahar at all the sooner she left it the better, for the longer her troops 
stayed the more difficult it would be to establish the native government of 
Abdurrahman in the Province. The Army Discipline Bill, abolishing flogging, 
passed through the House of Commons without much opposition from the 
Tories, and was read a third time by the House of Lords on the 7th of April. 
The Budget was introduced by Mr. Gladstone on the 4th of April, and on 
an estimated expenditure of £84,705,000, and an estimated revenue of 
£85,900,000, he showed a probable surplus of £1,195,000. This was reduced 
by £100,000, consumed in paying off a loan for building barracks. Mr. 
Gladstone, therefore, reduced the Income Tax to 5d. in the pound,.and converted 
the deficit thereby incurred of £275,000, into a surplus of £295,000, by levying 


* The Parnell Movement, by T. P. O'Connor, M.P., Chapter XI. 
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an uniform surtax of 4d. a gallon on foreign spirits, in accordance with the 
test of standard strength applied to wines, aud by minor changes in the 
Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties. The most important part of his state- 
ment was that, during the past year, the National Debt had been reduced by 
£7,000,000. He also foreshadowed a great scheme for the extinction of 
£60,000,000 of debt, by the conversion of one-third of the short annuities 
terminating in 1885 into long annuities terminating in 1906. As this would 
make Consols scarce, it would put up their price, and enable him or his suc- 
cessor, in the course of ten years, to reduce the interest on the National Debt. 

The long-expected Irish Land Bill was introduced by Mr. Gladstone on the 
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7th of April. It gave tenants the right to go before a Land Court and have 
“fair rents” fixed for fifteen years, a fair rent being one that would let the 
tenant live and thrive. During these fifteen years eviction, save for non- 
payment of rent, was to be impossible. If a tenant wished to sell his tenant- 
right or goodwill, the landlord had the pre-emptive right of buying at the 
price fixed by the Court. The Court was to have power to advance to tenants 
desirous of buying their farms three-fourths of the purchase-money, or even 
the whole if need be, and these advances were repayable on easy terms. 
Advances could also be made to promote emigration. The Bill was well 
received on the whole by the country, but the landed gentry dencunced it as 
an act of socialism and confiscation, and the Duke of Argyll resigned his 
office. On the 24th of April long and stormy debates on the Second Reading 
began, and it was not till the end of July that the Bill was sent up to 
the House of Lords. The Tory Party made a mistake in basing their opposi- 
tion to the measure on the ground that it was socialistic, confiscatory, and 
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contrary to the laws of political economy. The principle of arranging the 
business relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland by Act of Parliament 
having been accepted by the country, the only practical method of attacking 
the Bill was to have shown that it would not arrange them to the mutual 
satisfaction of the parties interested. The theory of the measure was, that 
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every Irish farm is owned by two persons—by the farmer, who owns the im- 
provements he has made on the soil, by the landlord who owns everything 
else. The Bill gave the tenant additional means for protecting his share of 
the land from being devoured by the landlord. Did it do this effectively, 
and if effectively, in such a manner as to work no injustice to the landlord? 
From the Tory point of view, it would have been easy to argue that no 
system of dual ownership, which forces persons with hostile interests into 
partnership in husbandry, can work smoothly. If prices rise the landlord’s 
fixed rent will not rise with them. If prices fall the tenant will refuse to 
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pay the fixed rent, because it is no longer fair; and then the old weary path 
of agrarian warfare has again to be trod. A great scheme for establishing. 
peasant proprietorship all over Ireland with the help of the State might have 
saved the Irish landlords at this juncture. But the Tories were led not 
by a Stein, but a Cecil, and the golden opportunity was lost. From the 
Trish point of view, the Bill bristled with weak points. It did nothing for 
leaseholders. It left tenants loaded with arrears, and therefore still exposed 
to eviction. Although Mr. Healy inserted a clause prohibiting the Courts from 
taking a tenant’s improvements into the valuation on which a fair rent was 
fixed, the Judges, by a decision in the case of Adams v. Dunseath, virtually 
nullified the clause. : 

It was not till the 29th of July that Mr. Gladstone carried the Third 
Reading of the Bill after a desperate struggle. The House of Lords mutilated 
it, so that it became worse than useless, and then there came a deep ery of 
indignation from the country. Mr. Gladstone sent the Bill back practically 
unaltered, and as the tempest of anger in the country rose the Peers sur- 
rendered and let the measure pass. The Ministry, however, had to drop all 
their other Bills, except those abolishing flogging in the Army and Navy. The 
only private Members who carried Bills of public interest were Mr. Hutchinson 
and Mr. Roberts. Mr. Hutchinson’s Bill protected newspaper reports of lawful 
meetings from prosecution for libel, and made it necessary, to obtain the 
Attorney-General’s sanction before criminal proceedings for libel could be 
asked for. Mr. Roberts passed the Act closing public-houses during Sundays 
in Wales. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s case, however, again vexed the angry sea of political 
strife at intervals during the Session. The law courts ruled that he could 
not legally make an affirmation, and so Mr. Bradlaugh resigned his seat, and 
again got elected for Northampton. This time he presented himself on the 
26th of April to be sworn as a new Member. Sir Stafford Northcote 
objected, and though no precedent exists for preventing a new Member from‘ 
being sworn, the Speaker referred the matter to the House, which decided 
against Mr. Bradlaugh. Thereupon ensued a shocking scene, and Mr. Brad- 
langh had to be removed by force. Nothing strikes the reader now as more 
absurd than the protestations of the Tories, that to concede this claim was 
to sanction sacrilege. The course they objected to was precisely the one 
which Mr. Bradlaugh adopted when they were in office in 1886, and which 
they and the Speaker found it expedient to permit. A Bill was now brought 
in to allow all Members to affirm who could not conscientiously take the 
oath. This was opposed and so successfully obstructed that it had to be 
dropped. After that Mr. Bradlaugh, on the 8rd of August, cheered by 
an immense crowd of sympathisers, attempted to enter the House in de- 
fiance of an order which Sir Stafford Northcote had carried excluding him 
from its precincts. There were some of his Radical sympathisers — Mr. 
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Fawcett was among the numbéer—who did not quite approve of this pro- 
ceeding. At all events Mr. Bradlaugh gained nothing by it, for he was 
flung into Palace Yard by the police hatless, dishevelled, and with his coat 
torn in the fray. , 

The recall of Sir Bartle Frere did not settle the South African difficulty. 
Sir G. P. Colley, in trying to avenge the defeat of Bronkhurst Spruit, was 
early in the year beaten by the Boers at Laing’s Nek and Ingogo. On the 
26th of February, reinforced by Sir Evelyn Wood, he let the Boers out- 
manceuvre him, and spring upon the oddly variegated and composite force 
with which he had rashly occupied Majuba Hill. Thongh the enemy’s troops 
only consisted of raw levies of irregular sharpshooters, they soon dispersed the 
British host. It was a shameful rout, in which a kind fate doomed the luckless 
Colley to death. The unfortunate thing was that this fray should have 
happened at all. Negotiations were actually going on between the British 
and the Boers for a peaceful settlement.* | Were they to be broken off ? 
After admitting by opening up these negotiations, that the war was unjust, 
was a great and powerful Empire to go on with it'for the sake of prestige? 
And was it, after all, British prowess that would be vindicated by victory ? 
Was it not rather the fame of Sir George Pomeroy Colley that had alone been 
sullied? In other words, was England justified in slaughtering a few hundred 
Boer farmers, because Sir George Colley had let them beat his heroic but mis- 
managed troops in battle? It is impossible to say how the nation answered 
these difficult questions. But Mr. Gladstone’s reply was an emphatic “No,” 
although he had unfortunately declared, immediately after coming into office, 
that he would not grant the demands of the Boers, till they laid down their 
arms. The end of it was, that the Boers were allowed to set up an autono- 
mous Republic under a British Protectorate, British interference being limited 
to controlling their foreign policy. It is curious to observe that this was the 
only act ever done by Mr. Gladstone which the European and American Press, 
with cordial unanimity, declared enhanced the prestige of England, as a State 
so confident of its giant’s strength, that it deemed it ignoble to use it like 
a giant. 

In the spring the shadow of mourning fell over the nation. On the 
morning of the 19th of April Lord Beaconsfield, who. had been ailing for 
some days, passed away peacefully to his last rest. Mr. Gladstone at once 
telegraphed to his relatives offering a public funeral in Westminster Abbey, but 
the execntors were compelled to decline the honour. Lord Beaconsfield’s will 
directed that he should be buried beside his wife, and there were also legal 
obstacles that even the Queen’s personal wishes could not overcome.t His life, 


* Colley’s friends allege that Kruger's letter of reply to him was delayed so long that he thought 
he might usefully expedite matters by attacking. 

* Ti was said that the late Mrs, Brydges- Williams, an eccentric Cornish lady of Jewish extraction, had 
left Mr. Disraeli a legacy on condition that she should be buried with him, and on this condition 
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to use a favourite phrase of his own, was “really a romance,” and bis career a 
long and brilliant adventure. His strength lay in his freedom from pre- 
judices, in his intellectual detachment from English insularity, in his con- 
summate knowledge of the foibles of the lower middle class whom he en- 
franchised. He achieved success by skilfully avoiding the mistake of Peel, who 
led his Party without educating it. Lord Beaconsfield did both. His fame 
as a writer of sparkling political burlesques, his command of invective, his 
wit, and his audacity won for him the ear of a Senate which loves men 
who can amuse it. The defection of the Peelites left the Tory Party, in 
1846, intellectually poverty-stricken, and though a proud aristocracy long re- 
fused to recognise their most brilliant swordsman as their leader, they had 
to accept him at last. 

At this period of his career the chief obstacle in Mr. Disraeli’s path was 
believed to be the hostility of the Queen, who, however, nobly atoned for it by 
subsequently loading him with favours. With the exception, perhaps, of Lord 
Aberdeen, no Minister of the present generation has been more sincerely beloved 
as a friend by his Sovereign than Lord Beaconsfield. He had the subtle 
tact and the delicate ‘refinement of a woman, with the stubborn courage and 
iron will of a man. As for his policy and his principles, the time has not 
yet come to judge them fairly. He was no more to blame for bringing his 
generous democratic impulses to the service of the Tory Party than the eldest son 
of a Whig Peer is to blame for limping after the Radicals on the crutch of 
Conservative instincts. In the one case it is the tyranny of chance and oppor- 
tunity, in the other the accident of birth, that determines the choice. All through 
life Mr. Disraeli had to fight his battle from false positions, and this gave his 
efforts an air of gladiatorial insincerity. Not till 1874, when he came to power 
with a large majority, was he entirely a free agent; and then it was seen 
that, though comparatively indifferent to questions of administration and 
questions involving the mere forms of Government, he took an eager and 
practical interest in social reform. For nearly two years he was at the zenith 
of his power. The House of Commons he managed with bright urbanity, 
easy grace, conciliatory dexterity, and a light but firm touch which had never 
been seen before. Suddenly and without the least warning his spell seemed 
broken. His fine tact disappeared; his touch grew hard and was felt to be 
a little irresolute; faint traces of irritability ruffled the clear surface of his 
serene intelligence; and in a sudden emergency he seemed to grow maladroit. 
The change first became obvious when he attempted to deal with Mr. 
Plimsoll’s case in 1875, and, as it grew, his personal ascendency over the 
House of Commons slowly decayed. He seemed to live more and more in 
dreams, and to grow less and less sensitive to the pulse of popular opinion. 
Tt was in this mood that he fell into the two disastrous blunders of his life 


the legacy was accepted. Perhaps the executors were afraid that claims might be made on them if 
the condition were violated. , 
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He tried. to solve the Eastern Question by applying to it the obsolete ideas 
of Palmerston. When this mistake jed him from one embarrassment to 
another, he tried to retrieve the situation by applying his own ideas to it. 


THE REVERSE AT MAJUBA HILL, 


Unfortunately, when he went to find them he looked, not into the depths of his. 
own clear intelligence, but into a romance written by one whom he had known 
in his youth, and who was styled “D'Israeli the Younger.” “Yes,” he said to 
a friend who put the question to him in those days, “I sometimes do read 
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‘Tancred’ now—for instruction.” Because the stolid English people grew 
sick of vainly trying to shape their destinies according to the Taneredian 
scheme of the universe, Lord Beaconsfield fell from power at the moment when 
he was most fully persuaded that monarch and multitude were alike under 
the spell of his picturesque personality. Had he been ten years younger 
when he obtained the majority of 1874, the crash of 1880 would probably 
have been averted. There is a strange pathos in the close of this dazzling 
career. According to Sir Stafford Northcote, the last words he was under- 
stood to utter were these: “Is there any bad news in the Clazette?’’* 

On the 26th of April a’ spectacle, at once affecting and beautiful, took 
place in the church at Hughenden, where Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral was 
solemnised. His body had been transferred from London to High Wycombe, 
and thence conveyed to Hughenden Manor, without the slightest pomp or 
display of any kind. He, on whose accents the world was wont to hang 
breathlessly at supreme moments in its fate, received what is known in 
Bucks as “a walking funeral.” Nothing was to be seen of the ghastly 
mummery of undertakers. Only one feature in the simple obsequies gave 
any hint as to the place which the deceased had filled in the State. Before 
the bier walked his faithful servant, carrying on a cushion of crimson velvet 
an Earl’s coronet and the insignia of the Order of the Garter. Thus was he 
laid, as he wished, beside his wife. Notwithstanding his desire for privacy, 
nothing could prevent vast numbers of persons of wholly unofficial position, 
and in many cases indifferent to political partisanship, from attending to pay 
the illustrious dead the last homage of affection and respect. Uninvited 
guests in serried masses swarmed around the churchyard, and lined the road 
to 'Hughenden Manor. Royalty was present in the persons of the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, aud Prince Leopold, the last-named 
representing the Queen.t Behind the Princes came the Ambassadors and 
representatives of foreign Powers, the friends of the deceased nobleman who 
were his colleagues in the Governments of 1868 and 1874, and the general 
body of invited friends. Among these Lord Beaconsfield left not a dry eye 
behind him. Not since the death of Fox had any Statesman been so affec- 
tionately mourned by the people to whom he had consecrated the powers of 
his brilliant genius. t 

On the 30th of April the queen and Princess Beatrice visited Lord 


* Speech at Kettering, Times, 5th May, 1881. 

+ Her Majesty sent two wreaths to be placed on the bier. One was composed of primroses, and 
carried the inscription: ‘‘His favourite flowers, from Osborne, a tribute of affection from Queen 
Victoria.”” The other was made up of bay-leaves and everlasting flowers, and bore these words in 
golden letters: ‘‘A mark of true affection, friendship, and respect from the Queen.” 

¢ After Lord Beaconsfield’s death the Tory Party fell under the ‘Dual Control” of Lord Salisbury 
who led it in the House of Lords, and Sir Stafford Northcote who led it in the House of Commons, 
when Lord Randolph Churchill let him. 
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Beaconsfield’s tomb, every precaution having been observed to prevent the fact 
of the Royal movements from becoming known in the district. At four o’clock 
Lord Rowton and Sir Philip Rose, with the Vicar of Hughenden, completed 
the arrangements for her Majesty’s reception. At half-past four her out- 
riders passed through the lodge gate of Hughenden Manor, being followed 
rapidly by her carriage, which proceeded to the wicket gate, and stopped 
immediately at the entrance to the churchyard. Here the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice were received by Lord Rowton, with whom they walked to 
the south porch of the church. Her Majesty proceeded to the tomb, and, 
with tearful eyes, placed a votive wreath and cross of white camellias and 
other flowers beside the other offerings, which completely covered the lid oi 
the coffin. She then drove through the grounds to the Manor House, and 
partook of tea in the saloon; after which she inspected the late Harl’s study 
and other apartments, and left Hughenden for Windsor. 

Although diplomatic controversies had created much ill-feeling between the 
Governments of England and Russia, the Queen and the Ozar had ever maintained 
the friendliest personal relations. It was, therefore, with the deepest pain that 
her Majesty was informed, on the 14th of March, of the assassination of 
Alexander II. The Czar was returning from a wmilitary review near St. 
Petersburg on Sunday, the 13th of March, when a bomb was thrown, which 
exploded behind the Imperial carriage, killing several soldiers. The Czar 
jumped out of the carriage to see to the poor men who were hurt, and it was to 
this kindly act that he owed his death. Another bomb was flung at his feet, 
which exploded und mangled his body in the most cruel manner. The Queen 
did what she could to console the Duchess of Edinburgh, who was prostrated 
with grief by her father’s death. The Court was ordered to go into mourning 
for a month. Both Houses of Parliament addressed messages of condolence 
to her Majesty and the Duchess of Edinburgh. The nation, with hardly a 
dissentient voice, echoed the sentiments of their representatives, and the Press 
was filled with generous tributes of admiration and respect for the Ozar 
Emancipator. It was now recognised that Alexander II. would live in history 
as one of the most enlightened and humane of European Sovereigns. The 
great act of his life, the liberation of the Serfs, had converted them into 
communal peasant proprietors, and put them in a more secure position 
than any other peasantry in Europe. THis devotion to the highest interests of 
Russia knew no limits, and no European Sovereign has, in our time, excelled 
him in the skill and wisdom with which he guided and moderated the 
aspirations of his excitable subjects. It was notorious that he was forced 
into the Turkish War by a current of popular feeling he could not withstand. 
On the other hand, when engaged in the war he quitted himself like a man. 
Tales of .his well-known kindness of heart and sympathy for suffering spread 
from the camps and hospitals through Russia, and invested him in the eyes 
of the Slav race with the mystic halo of a Divine Figure. His firmness and 
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obstinacy in pressing on the war crushed the despondent party, who would 
have ended it at any price after the first disaster at Plevna. When his policy 
of forcing the Balkan passes triumphed, the same firmness and obstinacy 
enabled him to curb those who, flushed with success, would have abused 
their victory. It was by his orders that deference was paid to German and 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN HIS ROBES AS A BENCHER OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


(from a Photograph by WW. and D. Downey.) 


Austrian opinions in the settlement of peace. It was his moderation and 
loyal desire to live at peace with Britain that enabled Count Schouvaloff to 
build for Lord Salisbury the golden bridge of retreat which he crossed when 
he signed the Secret Agreement, that was afterwards expanded into the Treaty 
of Berlin. No foreign despot ever succeeded to the same extent in winning 
the personal respect of the most thoughtful portion of the British people. 
The assassination of the Czar called attention to the extraordinary destructive 
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forces which modern science had placed in the hands of the political assassin. 
That the event produced a profound and prostrating effect on the nerves of 
the Ccurt was soon seen. The Queen left Windsor for Osborne on the 6th 
of April, and the public were somewhat alarmed to find that for the first 
time in her career precautions were taken to protect her life, as if she were 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(From a Photograph by W. and D. Downey.) 


a despot travelling amidst a people who thirsted for her blood. The Royal 
train was not only as usual preceded by a pilot engine, but orders had been 
given to station patrols of platelayers, each within sight of the other, along 
the whole line. Every watchman was provided with flags and fog signals, so 
that on the least suspicion the train could be stopped. The time of the 
Queen’s departure had been announced for Tuesday. It was at the last 
moment altered to Wednesday. When she arrived at Portsmouth, the Alberta, 
4s 
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in which it was supposed she was to embark, was discarded for the Enchantress, 
which was suddenly ordered up; and from these and other circumstances it 
was inferred that the Queen was afraid she might be made the victim of a 
dark plot like that to which the Czar had succumbed. Fenianism, indeed, 
was beginning to raise its head again in Ireland under the stimulating appli- 
cation of repressive measures. Soon afterwards attempts which were made tu 
blow up the Mansion House and the Liverpool Town Hall indicated that 
there was some justification for the Queen’s alarm. 

Court life was not so dull during 1881 as it had been in previous years. 
The Queen was ever flitting to and fro between Windsor and Osborne, and 
almost every month during the season she held a Drawing Room in Bucking- 
ham Palace. State Concerts were not infrequent, and on the 17th of May 
the King and Queen of Sweden visited Windsor, and the King was invested 
with the Order of the Garter. On the 20th the Queen left Windsor and 
proceeded to Balmoral; and on the 24th it was announced that she had 
determined to revive the ancient Scottish title of Duke of Albany and confer 
it on Prince Leopold. It was a title of evil omen. The fate of the first 
prince who bore it supplies a dark and tragic episode to Scott’s “Fair Maid 
of Perth.” The second Duke of Albany died on. the castle hill of Stirling. 
When conferred on the second son of James II. of Scotland it soon became 
extinct. Darnley wore it before he was married to Mary Stuart. The second 
son of James VI. and the second son of Charles I. bore it. Charles Edward 
Stuart was long known as Count of Albany. It was conferred on Prince 
Frederick, the second son of George II. Prince Leopold had, by his 
thoughtful and sagacious speeches in public, attracted to himself much 
admiration, and his feeble health and devotion to his mother had made him 
the object of kindly popular sympathy. The announcement of his elevation 
was therefore hailed with some expression of regret that he should be doomed 
to wear a title that had invariably brought ill-luck or misfortune to those 
on whom it was conferred. 

On the 22nd of June the Queen returned to Windsor, where she was 
visited by the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany and their family 
in July. A brilliant Review of 50,000 Volunteers was held before her 
on the 9th of July in Windsor Great Park. On the 18th her Majesty 
lost one of the most cherished friends of her family, the amiable Dean 
Stanley, who died somewhat suddenly of erysipelas. Dean Stanley, it 
has been well said, was the impersonation of the “sweetness and light” 
which the disciples of Mr. Matthew Arnold strive to impart to modern 
culture. His biography of the great Dr. Arnold has an assured place among 
the classical works of tne Victorian age. His influence on the Anglican 
Church was that of a leader at once conciliatory and tolerant, and singularly 
susceptible to popular impulses and aspirations. His relations to the Royal 
Family were always close and intimate, and, as the husband of Lady Augusta 
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Bruce, the Queen’s faithful personal friend and attendant for many years, his 
career was watched with great interest and sympathy by her Majesty. 
Churchmen and dissenters of all shades attended his funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, where he was buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel under a mountain of 
floral wreaths, one of the most superb being sent by the Queen. It was 
through Dean Stanley that the Queen miade the personal acquaintance of Mr. 
Carlyle, who had died earlier in the year (the 5th of February), but with- 
out leaving behind him the sweet and sunny memories that’ cluster round 
Stanley’s name. 

On the 24th of August the Queen arrived at Edinburgh, and took up 
her quarters at Holyrood Palace. In the: afternoon she visited the Royal 
Infirmary, and on the following day she reviewed 40,000 Scottish Volunteers 
(who had come from the remotest parts of the country) in the great 
natural amphitheatre of the Queen’s Park. The spectacle was marred by 
the torrents of rain that fell all day, and the troops had to march past 
the saluting-point in a sea of slush and mud which reached nearly to their 
knees. The fine appearance and discipline of the men, the patience and 
hardihood with which they carried out their programme through all the 
miseries of the day, deeply touched the Queen. In spite of entreaties to the 
contrary, she persisted in sharing these discomforts with them, holding the 
review in an open carriage, in which she remained seated under a deluge of 
rain till the last regiment had defiled before her. From Edinburgh the Court 
proceeded to Balmoral. There the Queen received the melancholy news of the 
death of Mr. James A. Garfield, President of the United States, who had been 
shot by an assassin named Guiteau on the 2nd of July at the railway station 
at Washington. The wound was a mortal one, and, after lingering for many 
weeks in great pain, the President died on the 19th of September. The 
Queen sent a touching letter of sympathy to Mrs. Garfield, and ordered the 
Court to go into mourning, as if Mr. Garfield had ,been a member of the 
Royal caste. In this she had the concurrence of the people, who were pro- 
foundly moved by his tragic fate. His career, beginning in a log-hut in 
the backwoods of Ohio, and ending in the White House at Washington, was 
one of heroic achievement and independence, illustrating, in its various phases 
of vicissitude, the best qualities of Anglo-Saxon manhood. 

At Balmoral the Royal holiday was marked by the appearance of the 
Queen at some of the local sports. The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
at’ Abergeldie, and the retainers of the two families were frequently in the 
habit of playing cricket matches with each other. One of these took place at 
Abergeldie in September, when the Queen and her family and a brilliant suite 
attended and witnessed the play, her Majesty taking a keen interest in the 
varying fortunes of the day, and eagerly stimulating her own people to strive 
for victory. After the cricket match there were “tugs of war.’ In this 
struggle the Abergeldie team, who had lost the cricket match, retrieved their 
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defeat by conquering the Queen’s retainers. On the 28rd of November the 
Court returned to Windsor, and soon afterwards it was announced that the 
Duke of Albany was to be married to the Princess Hélene of Waldeck-Pyrmont. 
On the 16th of December her Majesty left Windsor for Osborne. 

The political movements of the Recess had been followed with growing 
anxiety by the Queen. Bye-elections and municipal elections seemed to show, 
not only that the hold of the Government on the country was becoming 
feebler, but that a working alliance between the Tories and the Irish Party 
had been formed. Mr. Parnell’s followers had been divided in opinion as to 
how they should treat the Land Act, some declaring that they should impede 
its working, others urging that every advantage should be taken of it. Mr. 
Parnell, after some hesitancy, united his Party on the policy of “testing” the 
Act. The Land League was directed to push into the Land Courts a series 
of “test cases,” that is to say, of cases where average rents were levied, so 
that a clear idea might be gained of the practical working of the Act. At 
the same time, the Irish people were led to believe that, unless the Act 
rednced the rent of Ireland from £17,000,000 to £3,000,000; that is to say, 
unless it reduced rent to “prairie value,” it would not do justice. The 
tenantry were warned by the Land League not to go into Court, but to 
stand aside till the decisions on the test cases were given. When Mr. 
Gladstone visited Leeds in the first week of October, he fiercely attacked Mr. 
Parnell for interfering between the tenants and the Law Courts. Mr. Parnell 
retorted in an acrid and contemptuous speech at Wexford on the 9th of 
October. On the 13th of October Mr. Parnell was arrested in Dublin as a 
“suspect” under the Coercion Act, and all his more prominent followers were 
in quick succession lodged in Kilmainham Jail. Mr: Healy was in England, 
and Mr. Biggar and Mr. Arthur O’Connor escaped the vigilance of the police 
and joined him. This coup d’éat was somewhat theatrically contrived. It 
was so timed that Mr. Gladstone was able to announce it at a municipal 
banquet at the Guildhall, where he declared that the enemy had fallen, amidst 
rapturous shouts of applause. The Land Leaguers retaliated by issuing a 
manifesto to the Irish people to pay no rent whilst their leaders were in 
prison—a false step, for, in view of the opposition of the clergy, a strike 
against rent was not feasible. The Land League was then suppressed by Mr. 
Forster as an unlawful association, and agrarian outrages began to increase 
every day. According to the Nationalists, this was the natural and necessary 
result of locking up popular leaders, who could alone restrain the people. Mr. 
Forster, however, regarded the growth of the outrages as an act of vengeance 
on the part of the League, whose leaders secretly encouraged them, In 
Ulster, however, the Land Act worked well, and rents were reduced from 
20 to 30 per cent. all round. Every week fresh drafts of ‘suspects’ were 
lodged in jail, and as the year closed it became evident that Ireland was 
fast falling under the terrorism of the old secret societies. 


on 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


The Duke of Albany's Marriage Announced—Mr. Bradlaugh Again—Procedure Reform—The Closure at Last - 
The Peers Co-operate with the Parnellites—Their Attacks on the Land Act—Mr. Forster's Policy of 
“Thorongh ”—-A Nation under Arrest—Increase in Ontrages—Sir J. D. Hay and Mr. W. H. Smith bid for the 
Parnellite Vote—A Political Dutch Anction—The Radicals Outbid the Tories—Release of Mr. Parnell and 
the Suspects—The Kilmainbam Treaty—Victory of Mr. Chamberlain—Resignation of Mr. Forster and 
Lord Cowper—The Tragedy in the Phcenix Park—Ireland Under Lord Spencer—Firm' and Resolute Govern- 
ment—Coercion Revived—The Arrears Bill—The Budget—England in Egypt—How Ismail Pasha “Kissed 
the‘ Carpet ”—-Spoiling the Egyptians—Mr. Goschen's Scheme for Collecting the Debt—The Dual Control— 
The Ascendency of France—‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians "—The Rule of Arabi—Riots in Alexandria—The 
Egyptian War—Murder of Professor Palmer —British Occupation of Egypt—The Queen’s Monument 
to Lord Beaconsfield—Attempt to Assassinate Her Majesty—The Queen's Visit to Mentone—Marriage of 
the Duke of Alhany— Deaths of Darwin, Archbishop Tait, Garibaldi, and Gambetta. 


Tue Parliament of 1882 was opened on the 7th of February, and the Queen’s 
Speech announced the approaching marriage of the Duke of Albany. Foreign 
affairs were hopefully touched on. Local self-government, London municipal 
reform, bankruptcy reform, corrupt practices at elections, the conservancy of 
rivers, and the codification. of the Criminal Law, were the subjects of pro- 
mised legislation. Very early in the Session Mr. Bradlangh renewed his 
attempt to take the Parliamentary Oath, but was again excluded from the 
precincts of the House by a resolution moved by Sir Stafford Northcote. On 
the 21st of February the House refused to issue a new writ for Northampton, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh, after the division, proceeded to swear himself in at the 
Clerk’s table. Sir Staffurd Northcote accordingly moved and carried a resolu- 
tion expelling him from the House. This caused a fresh election to be held 
at Northampton, the result of which was that Mr. Bradlaugh was again 
returned by a triumphant majority. On the 6th of March Sir Stafford North- 
cote proposed a resolution excluding Mr. Bradlaugh from the precincts of the 
House, and then, sated with its saturnalia of intolerance, the Opposition per- 
mitted Ministers to get on with the most pressing question of the hour—the 
reform of Procedure. The proposals of the Government were, in the main, 
identical with those which the Speaker had designed to defeat obstruction in 
the previous Session; but they were to be of permanent application, and not 
Jependent on the carrying of a vote of urgency. It was provided that a debate 
might be closed, on the Speaker’s initiation, by a bare majority, only there 
must, in that case, be at least two hundred Members voting in favour of closure 
if as many as forty members opposed it; but if fewer than forty opposed, at 
least one hundred would be required to carry it. Non-contentious business 
relating to Law and Commerce might be delegated to two Grand Committees. 
The Tories objected to closure by a bare majority, and they fortunately found 
a Liberal—Mr. Marriott, Q.C.—to move an amendment to this part of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s plan, and the debate began on the 20th of February. In the 
meantime the Irish Home Rulers, who had not scrupled to impede. the working 
of the Land Act, found unexpected allies in the Conservative Peers. They 
attacked the Act as a failure, and carried a motion appointing a hostile Com- 
mittee to inquire into its working. It has always been the practice of the 
Peers, when they dared not cut down the plant of Reform, to insist on pull- 
ing it up to see if its roots were growing, and in this case their strategy was 
ingeniously adapted to suit the policy of obstruction in the Commons. It was 
necessary to neutralise the hostile vote of the Peers by a Resolution in the 
Commons condemning the proposed inquiry as mischievous; and, though this 
was carried, it gave the Tory and Parnellite opponents of the Government an 
excellent chance of wasting time by re-opening and discussing the whole Irish 
Land Question. The Procedure debates were thus suspended for about a 
month, Mr. Marriott’s amendment being rejected on the 30th of March. 
Negotiations for a compromise between Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Glad- 
stone were interrupted by a catastrophe which revolutionised the Irish policy 
of the Government, namely, the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Thomas Burke in the Phenix Park, Dublin. 

During the first two months of the Session the Irish Party vied with the 
Conservatives in assailing the Land Act. Radicals began to murmur against 
the development of Mr. Forster’s coercive policy, every incident and detail 
of which was subjected by the Irish Members to bitter criticism and 
violent denunciation. In the meantime, Mr. Forster’s scheme for pacifying 
Ireland was not prospering, and it was seen that he had made a fatal mistake 
when he pledged himself to suppress agitation, if he were only empowered to 
arrest the leading agitators. From the day they were imprisoned, Ireland 
drifted towards anarchy and terrorism. Then the experiment was tried of 
arresting, not only the leaders, but their lieutenants. Finally Mr. Forster 
crowded the prisons with the rank and file of the Home Rule host. 
Men began to wonder whether the gaol accommodation of Ireland was 
adequate for Mr. Forster’s policy. But the more people he put in- prison the 
worse the country grew, the more did evictions increase, and the less rent 
was paid. <A bid for the Irish vote was now made by the Tories. They 
put up Sir John Hay to move that the detention of the “suspects”? was 
“repugnant to the spirit of the Constitution.” Through Mr. W. H. Smith, 
in one of the debates on the Land Act, they offered the Nationalists a scheme 
for buying out the landlords at the expense of the State, and establishing 
peasant proprietorship in Ireland, such as had been advocated by Mr. Davitt 
and Mr. Parnell. It was clear that the Tory-Parnellite alliance was becoming 
a formidable combination, and the Radicals urged the Government to make 
terms with the Nationalist Party whilst there was yet ‘time. But Mr. 
Gladstone hesitated, and then the Radicals moved without him. An intrigue, 
instigated by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, was set on foot to get 
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Mr. Forster removed from his place as Irish Secretary. Through Captain 
O’Shea as an intermediary, Mr. Parnell was approached. He had certainly seen 


with alarm the increase in evictions, and knew that if the struggle were pro- .' 


longed the financial resources of the Leaguers must fail them. He was, 
therefore, disposed to come to terms. Letters were exchanged, in one of 
which Mr. Parnell said that a promise to deal with the question of arrears 
would do much to bring peace to Ireland, for the Nationalists would then be 
able to exert themselves, with some hope of success, in stopping outrages. 
But the Land Act would have to be extended to leaseholders, and the Purchase 
Clauses enlarged. If this programme were carried out, wrote Mr. Parnell on 
the 28th of August to Captain O’Shea, it “would enable us to co-operate 
cordially for the future with the Liberal Party in forwarding Liberal principles ; 
and I believe that the Government at the end of the Session would, from the 
state of the country, feel themselves thoroughly justified in dispensing with 
future coercive measures.” This letter was shown to Mr. Forster, and it 
seems that the Cabinet was also put in possession of Mr. Parnell’s views. 
Mr. Forster was not of opinion that they justified his release. Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke thought that they displayed a reasonable spirit which 
would justify a new departure of conciliation in Irish policy. Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Davitt, and the other suspects were therefore released, and Lord 
Cowper, the Irish Viceroy, and Mr. Forster resigned office. Mr. Forster was 
of opinion that Mr. Parnell should have been compelled to promise publicly | 
not to resist the law, or failing that, that a stronger Coercion Act should 
have been passed before he was set at liberty. Lord Spencer was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Cowper, and Lord Frederick Cavendish succeeded 
Mr. Forster as Chief Secretary. On the 6th of May, within forty-eight hours 
of their appointment, Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, the Under- 
Secretary for Ireland, were butchered by a band of assassins in broad day- 
light in the Phenix Park, Dublin. Mr. Forster, in fact, had allowed a 
secret society of assassins, calling themselves “ Invincibles,” to organise itself 
at his own doors, whilst he was scouring the country far and wide to arrest 
and imprison the patriotic but respectable bourgeoisie of Ireland as suspects. 
In his speech condemning the release of the suspects, whilst he maintained that 
Treland was not yet quiet, he had declared that the country was quieter than 
it had been, that the Land League was crushed, and boycotting checked ! 
He had never suspected that the place of the Land League had been taken 
by a secret society of desperadoes called the “Invincibles,” and that assassina- 
tion was to be substituted for boycotting. His administration had been indeed 
singularly ineffective. With power in his hands, as absolute as that of a Russian 
Minister ‘of Police, he seems never to have suspected the existence of the band 
of murderers who had organised themselves in Dublin, and who had dogged his 
own steps in sight of the detectives who watched over him day after day seeking 
for a chance of slaying him. This tragic event upset the scheme for “a new 
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departure,” which Mr. Chamberlain had induced the Government to essay. 
Though Englishmen behaved with great calmness and self-restraint after the 
first shock of horror which the Phonix Park murders sent through the 
nation had passed away, they were resolved to offer no more concessions 
to Ireland till the Government took fresh powers for enforcing law and 


LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


(From a Photoqrapn by the Loadon Stereasenpic Company.) 


suppressing outrages. Mr. Gladstone interpreted the national will accurately 
when he determined not to withdraw the conciliatory portion of his Irish 
programme. But he recast his plans, and gave his coercive precedence over 
his remedial measures. 

The Irish Party were probably sincere in regretting and in condemning 
the murders. The prestige of their Parliamentary policy was sullied when it 
ended in a new Coercion Bill for Ireland, and in the demonstration of their 
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impotence to control the forces which they pretended to have in hand. The 
Tories and Ministerialists were alike discredited by the untoward mishap. 
The alliance between the Tory Party and the Home Rulers had influenced 
every Parliamentary bye-election and every division in the House of Commons. 
The motion of Sir John Hay condemning the imprisonment of the “suspects” 
and the offer of Mr. W. H. Smith’s scheme for expropriating the landlords 
were palpable bids for the Parnellite vote. By releasing the “suspects,” 
promising to deal with the question of arrears, and to take the Land Pur- 
chase Question in hand, the Ministry outbade their rivals. But the Opposition 
and the Cabinet were alike guilty of intriguing and negotiating with men 
whom in public they pretended to denounce as irreconcilable enemies of the 
Empire; and the end of it all was the tragedy in the Phoenix Park! That 
affuir had only a coincidental relation to the antecedent Party intrigues; 
but the people saw connection where there was only coincidence. Hence 
Englishmen for a time lost faith in their public men. They felt towards 
them as their forefathers did towards Charles I. when the Glamorgan Treaty 
was revealed, and towards Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell when the 
“Lichfield House” compact between O’Connell and the Whigs was unmasked. 
For a time this feeling cowed partisans below the gangway on both sides 
who had been mainly responsible for the negotiations and intrigues with 
the Home Rulers. The Government tried to atone for its misfortune by 
continuing Lord Spencer as Irish Viceroy and appointing Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Trevelyan as Irish Secretary, Lord Spencer to be entirely responsible 
for Irish policy in the Cabinet. This was the best selection that could 
be made. Lord Spencer represented the type of Englishman who, from 
his courage, common sense, love of justice, business-like habits, administrative 
skill, and disinterested patriotism, was most likely to establish an enduring 
and endurable system in Ireland, if that were to be done by firm and resolute 
government tempered by strong popular sympathies. Mr. Trevelyan was 
patient, industrious, and courteous as an administrator, and his success as 
aman of letters rendered him in some degree a persona grata to the Irish 
Party, most of whose leaders were writers for the Press. The new Coercion 
Bill was introduced on the 11th of May, and read a second time on the 19th. 
It suspended trial by jury in certain cases and in proclaimed districts; gave 
the police fresh powers of arrest and search, and revived the Alien Act; it 
defined as punishable offences intimidation, incitement to crime, and participa- 
tion in secret conspiracies and illegal assemblies; it rendered newspapers 
liable to suppression for inciting to violence, widened the summary jurisdic- 
tion of stipendiary magistrates, and levied fines of compensation on districts 
stained with murderous outrages. It was at once seen that the chief merit 
of the Bill lay in the fact that it frankly attacked and punished criminals, 
thereby reversing, and by implication condemning, the feeble and futile policy 
of Mr. Forster, who attacked and imprisoned at will persons who were merely 
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suspected of crime or of inciting to crime. Great doubts were expressed as 
to the utility of the Press clauses, Englishmen who are not political partisans 
being at all times sceptical as to the good that is done by suppressing news- 
papers and bottling up all their evil teaching in private manifestoes for secret 
circulation in disaffected districts.. Some Radicals also thought the powers 
of arrest after nightfall given to the police were rather vague, and suggested 
too painfully a revival of Mr. Forster’s fatal principle of coercion on sus- 
picion. But, on the whole, the Bill was well received by the best men of 
both parties, the responsible Tory leaders giving the Government much loyal 
support, though some of their followers carped at the measure.* The Bill 
was obstructed in the usual manner by the Irish Members, who had but few 
Radical allies. On the 16th of June only seven clauses out of thirty had gone 
through Committee. On the 29th it was clear a crisis had come, and on the 
30th there was a disorderly all-night sitting, which ended in the suspension 
of sixteen Irish Members. Later in the day nine others were suspended, 
and, after sitting for twenty-eight hours, the Bill passed through Committee. 
Urgency was voted for its next stages, and the Bill read a third time on the 7th 
of July. The Lords passed it promptly, and it became law on the 12th of July. 

Along with the Coercion Bill the promised Arrears Bil! was introduced, 
and read a second time before Whitsuntide. It applied to holdings under 
£30 of rental, and empowered the Land Courts to pay half the arrears of 
poor tenants out of the Irish Church Surplus—but no payment was to ex- 
ceed a year’s rent, and all past arrears were to be cancelled. After prolonged 
opposition from the Conservatives and from the House of Lords, the measure 
was passed on the 10th of August. These Bills exhausted the legislative 
energies of the Government; indeed, Mr. Fawcett’s Bill establishing a Parcel 
Post, and Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill enabling corporations to adopt LHlectric 
Lighting by obtaining provisional orders from the Board of Trade, were the 
only measures that had not to be abandoned. The Budget estimated expendi- 
ture at £84,630,000 and revenne at £84,935,000, a reduction of between £900,000 
and- £800,000 respectively on the preceding year’s disbursements and receipts. 
The surplus was small. The revenue was stagnant, and there was no scope for 
fiscal changes. A Vote of Credit for the Egyptian Expedition had to be pro- 
vided, which caused Mr. Gladstone to raise the Income Tax to 6%d. in the pound. 

The Egyptian difficulty, in fact, during this Session, became acute. It 
was seized by the Fourth Party as a peg on which to hang an endless 

® Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward Clarke, Q.C.. although he was siroogly in favour of widening summary 
jurisdiction, objected to the Bill because it mide the Irish Viceroy a despot. Mr. Ritchie (afterwards 
President-of the Local Government Board in Lord Salisbury’s Administration) declined to support the 
Bill because he had no confidence in the Government. Sir J. D. Hay complained of the excessive power 
placed in the hands of the Irish Viceroy. But Sir Stafford Northcote interfered, aud, generously exerting 
his authority on behalf of the Ministry, silenced the factious Tories, who were apparently desirous of 
embarrassing the Government by obstructing the Bill, Public opinion was not in a state to tolerate 


obstructive tactics at the timc. 
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series of questions to the Government, of aii embarrassing character. From 
questioning, Lord Randolph Churchill proceeded to wage an irregular guerilla 
warfare, most harassing to Ministers engaged in delicate diplomatic nego- 
tiations on which depended the issues of peace and war. In this unusual 
course he and his friends were supported by Mr. Chaplin and Lord Percy, 
and aided by many fiery assaults made by Lord Salisbury. Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the majority of the ex-Ministers in the House of Commons 
disapproved, at first, of tactics which seemed to them an unprecedented 
violation of the decencies of English party warfare. But Sir Stafford’s 
reserve and prudence, though appreciated by the country, were so distasteful 
to his followers that ere the Session ended he found he had to submit to 
be their instrument in using the foreign complications of the nation for the 
interests of faction. Had he refused, the combatant section of his followers 
would have rebelled against his authority. It was part of the irony of the 
situation that the Egyptian difficulty was one of the evil legacies which 
the Foreign Policy of the Tory Party in 1879— 1880 left the country to 
deal with. In fact, the Egyptian crisis of 1882 was the logical consequence 
of the system of Dual Control with which Lord Salisbury had afflicted 
Egypt when he went into partnership with France in managing the finances 
of that country for the benefit of its usurious foreign creditors. It was 
in 1866 that Ismail Pasha took the first step that gradually led to his 
downfall. To use his own phrase, he “kissed the carpet” at Constantinople— 
in other words, bribed the Porte to grant him the title of Khedive and con- 
firm the succession of the Pashalik in his family. Again and again did he 
“kiss the carpet,” till in 1872 he was practically an independent Sovereign 
wielding absolute personal power over Hgypt—the suzerainty of Turkey being 
marked only by the annnal tribute, the Imperial cypher on the coinage, the 
weekly prayer for the Sultan in the Mosque, and the preservation of the jus 
legationts. In 1875 he abolished the Consular Courts before which suits between 
Egyptians and foreigners were tried, substituting for them the Mixed Tri- 
bunals on which representative judges of the Great Powers sat. At this 
period the crop of financial wild oats which Ismail Pasha had sown had 
ripened. He had spent money lavishly not only on the Suez Canal, but on 
every conceivable scheme that wily European speculators could persuade him 
was an improvement. He had borrowed this money on the principles that 
regulate the financial transactions of a rich young spendthrift and a usurer 
of the lowest class. In 1864 he borrowed £5,700,000. In the succeeding 
years loans for £3,000,000, £1,200,000, and £2,000,000 were added. In 1873 
there was another loan for £32,000,000—which, according to Mr. Cave, swal- 
lowed up every resource of Egypt.* The Khedive’s private loans came to 

* This loan was raised to wipe out the floating debt then amounting to £28,000,000. But the 


money-brokers who floated it imposed such usurious conditions, that they never really paid 
Ismail more than £20,740,077, of which they made him take £9,000,000 in bonds of the floating debt 
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£11,000,000, and the floating debt to £26,000,000 in 1876. How these last 
loans were to be met, seeing that the 1873 loan swallowed up all the re- 
Sources of the country, was a perplexing point. The usurers would lend the 


a 
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Khedive no more money, and in 1875 England helped him to meet the 
interest on existing loans by giving him £4,000,000 for the Suez Canal Shares. 

Something might have been done for Egypt, even at this time, if England 
had occupied the country; but Mr. Disraeli lost the golden opportunity, which 
did not return till France and Russia were in a position to offer an effective 


which the loan was raised to pay off. These they held themselves, having bought them at 65 per 
cent. They made the Khedive, however. take over the £9,000,000 worth which they thrust on him 
as part of the loan at 93 per cent.—See Mr. Stephen Cave’s Report on the Financial Condition of 
Egypt, and McCoan’a Egypt as It Is (Cassell and Co.), Appendix 9, p. 396. 
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resistance which could not be bought off. The Khedive appealed for money to 
England, and Mr. Disraeli sent Mr. Cave to report upon his affairs. Mr. Cave 
said in effect that it was impossible to help the Khedive with money unless 
Englishmen were prepared to lose it. That report, however, did not touch the 
position of those who held with Mr. Edward Dicey that if England could 
establish a Protectorate in Egypt, and administer her, affairs like an Indian 
Native State, it would be quite possible to extricate her from her financial diffi- 
culties without inflicting injustice on her creditors. In the meantime, the foreign 
bondholders sued the Khedive in his own Mixed Tribunals. They got judgment 
against him, but were unable to execute it. In May, 1876, his Highness met 
this judgment by a decree of repudiation, whereupon Germany indignantly pro- 
tested, and France and England followed suit on behalf of the bondholders of their 
respective nationalities. It was here that Lord Salisbury first left the traditional 
lines of sound Foreign Policy. He interfered in Egypt, not on the ground 
that national interests had to be safeguarded, but—like Lord Palmerston in the 
case of Greece —to protect the interests of a few speculative individuals who had 
a bad debt to collect from Ismail Pasha. British national interests in Egypt, 
when really imperilled, can only be protected effectively in one way—by the 
occupation of the country, or its administration under a British Protectorate. 
They cannot be protected by entering into an ambiguous partnership for 
regulating the Khedive’s finances with Powers whose interests in Egypt are 
not national, but are represented by those of their subjects who have lent 
Egypt money on bad security. The Imperial interests of England demand that 
the government of Egypt shall be good and effective all round, so that the 
highway to India shall be through an orderly and contented people. The 
interests of the other Powers demand that the government of Egypt, whether ° 
good or bad, must be such as will enable her to give the Shylocks, whom they 
represent, their pound of flesh. It was for the interest of England to aim at 
a Protectorate, just as it was for the interests of the other Powers to aim 
merely at obtaining financial control over Egypt; and the fatal blunder which 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury made was in identifying England, not 
with British, but with foreign interests in Egypt. The French and English 
bondholders could not agree on the steps which should be taken to extort their 
money from the overtaxed Egyptian peasantry; and Mr. Goschen and M. 
Joubert were sent out to devise a scheme for consolidating the Egyptian debt 
in the common interests of all bondholders. By estimating the annual average 
revenue which could be extracted from the wretched fellaheen at £12,000,000 
instead of £8,000,000, which would have been high enough, the Goschen- 
Joubert scheme showed in 1876 that the Khedive could pay, as interest and 
sinking fund, seven per cent. interest on a consolidated debt of £100,000,000. 
Ismail agreed to pay this at first, but soon resisted, on the ground that the 
estimate of revenue was erroneous. The French Government then deter- 
mined to appoint a Commission to investigate the resources of Egypt, which 
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England was induced: to join. This Commission reported that as the Khedive 
had appropriated to himself one-fifth of the land of Egypt,* the. first thing he 
should do was to hand a million acres of it over to the creditors of the State. 

The Khedive now formed a Ministry under Nubar -Pasha, in which Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, the English Commissioner, was given the Ministry of Finance. 
The French Government displayed so much jealousy of this step, that Lord 
Salisbury, yielding to their demands, permitted the Khedive to appoint M. de 
Bligniéres as Mr. Wilson’s colleague. This was the beginning of the Dual 
Control of Egypt by two Governments with opposite interests, from which all 
subsequent mischief arose. The Khedive soon dismissed Nubar’s Ministry, and 
then France and England, on the threat of Germany to interfere, arranged 
with the Sultan to depose Ismail Pasha (1879). He was succeeded by his son 
Tewfik, in whose Ministry the care of finance was entrusted to M. de Bligniéres 
and Mr. Baring, who was afterwards succeeded by Mr. Colvin. The effect of 
the Dual Control. was very simple. It increased the bureaucracy but diminished 
its efficiency, for wherever an English official was appointed M. de Bligniéres 
insisted, on planting a French colleague by his side to watch and hamper 
him. A similar vigilance was exhibited by the English Controller. But 
above’ the Dual Ministry of Finance there was established the International 
Commission of the Public Debt, representing England, France, Italy, Austria, 
and Germany. This Commission watched over the administration of the Dual 
Ministry of Finance. It was entitled, if it could agree on a course of action, 
to demand from the Ministry of Finance more efficient management, and of 
course it distributed the sum handed over by that Ministry for payment of the 
public creditors. The French and English Ministers or Controllers of Finance 
were not removable save by consent of their Governments. They had the right 
to seats in the Ministerial Council, and to advise on all measures of general 
importance. As nothing can be done in Hgypt without money, nothing could 
be done without them. At first, Major Baring was the most active of the 
controllers. But he was removed, and Mr. Colvin, who took his place, played 
a subordinate part to M. de Bligniéres, who had more experience and force of 
character. Virtually De Bligniéres governed the country. History does not 
record the occasion on which England as a Great Power occupied a position 
more ignominions than the one she now held in Egypt, where her influence 
had been paramount till Lord Salisbury consented to share it with France. The 
government of the Dual Control was conducted on simple principles. Egypt. 
was managed not for the Egyptians, but for the bondholders. Everything 
and everybody was sacrificed for the Budget, and the Budget was constructed 
primarily with a view to securing the Debt and the payment of the European 
officials, who swarmed over the land like locusts. At the time when Cyprus 
was occupied it must now be stated that Lord Salisbury conciliated France, ever 


* This iand belonging to the Khedive’s personal estate is referred to in the report as Daira land. 
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jealous of her Syrian interests, by supporting an extension of her influence in 
Tunis. Tunis, however, in 1881 had, in spite of protests from England and 


AHMED ARABI PASHA. 
(From the Portrait by Frederic Villiers in A. M. Broadley’s “How we Defended Arabi and his Friends.”) 


Italy, become simply a French dependency, and the growing power of De 
Bligniéres at Cairo forced acute observers to say of Hgypt— 


“ Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.” 


‘fhe natives now grew restless under the Dual Control, and this restlessness 
ended in a military revolt, headed by Colonel Arabi Bey, whose watchword was 
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“Egypt for the Egyptians.” This rising the Khedive pacified by dismissing 
the Ministry of Riaz Pasha, who was succeeded by Cherif Pasha. But though 
Cherif reigned Arabi ruled, and it soon became evident that the partners in the 
Dual Control could not agree on the course that should be adopted towards him. 
The Egyptian Assembly of Notables, on the 18th of January, 1882, asserted 


LORD WOLSELEY. 


(From a Photograph by Fradelle and Young.) 


their right to control the Budget. The French and English Controllers 
disputed this right, and then a new Ministry was formed, of which Mahmoud 
Samy was the nominal, but Arabi Bey, now ‘Minister of War, the real 
‘head. M. Gambetta, who had vainly endeavoured to induce England to join 
France in coercing Arabi and the national party, fell from. power; M. de 
Freycinet, succeeded him, and his policy was one of non-intervention. The 
Chamber of Notables refused to withdraw from their position. M. de Bligniéres, 
47 
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finding he could get no support from M. de Freycinet, resigned, and thus ended 
Lord Salisbury’s experiment: of the Dual Control. Arabi was loaded with 
decorations. The rank and title of Pasha were given him, and he was virtually 
Dictator of the country, with no policy save that of “Egypt for the 
Egyptians.” Alarmed by menaced massacres of foreigners, France and England 
now sent their fleets to Alexandria. The English and French Consuls, in 
a Joint Note to the Khedive, advised the expulsion of Arabi, who had been 
intriguing with the Bedouins. Arabi resigned, but no new Ministry could be 
formed, and the army threatened to repudiate any authority save that of the 
Sultan, who sent Dervish Pasha to quiet the country. On the 11th of June 
there was a riot in Alexandria; the British Consul was injured, and many 
French and Engtish subjects were slain. This was the signal for a stampede of 
the terrified foreign population of Alexandria, where the Khedive held his Court, 
and of Cairo. <A Cabinet, patronised by Germany and Austria, under Ragheb 
Pasha, was formed; but Arabi was again Minister of War. In July Arabi 
ostentatiously strengthened the forts of Alexandria, but on the 10th Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour warned him that if the forts were not surrendered for 
disarmament, they would be bombarded by the British fleet. The French 
Government refused to join in this coercive measure, and sent their ships to 
Port Said. On the 11th the fortifications were shattered by the British can- 
nonade; but as the town was not occupied, it was seized by a fanatical mob, 
who wrought havoc in it for two days. A force was then tardily landed by 
Admiral Seymour, who restored order, and brought back the -Khedive from 
Ramleh, where he had fled, to Ras-el-tin. Arabi and the Egyptian army had 
taken up an entrenched position at Tel-el-Kebir, but were still professedly 
acting in the Khedive’s name. An English military expedition, under Sir Garnet. 
Wolseley, was sent to disperse them, and secure the protection of the Canal. 
A diplomatic mission under Professor Palmer of Cainbridge, an accom- 
plished Oriental scholar, who had acquired a great personal influence over 
the tribes of the Sinai, was sent to detach the Bedouins from Arabi, and 
engage them to assist in defending the Canal. The other members of the 
mission were Lieutenant Charrington, R.N., and Captain Gill, R.E., officers 
with a record of distinguished service which fitted them for their hazardous 
employment. They had no military escort, because the presence of one would 
have rendered their mission hopeless. A reconnaissance conducted with great. 
skill by Professor Palmer, who travelled from Joppa through the Sinai 
desert disguised as a Syrian.Mahometan of rank, had given every promise 
of success. But the members of the expedition were led by a treacherous 
guide into an ambuscade soon after starting from the Wells of Moses, and 
murdered and robbed by a band of brigands* (10th of August). But despite 


* A search expedition under Colonel (afterwards Sir Charles) Warren, R.E., brought back their 
remains, which were buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, close by the tomb of Nelson. See Life of Edward 
Henry Palmer, by Walter Besant. London: John Murray, 1883, pp. 296—329. 
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this melancholy occurrence the safety of the Canal was secured. By a 
movement conducted in swift secrecy Sir Garnet Wolseley sailed with his 
force from Alexandria to Ismailia on the 19th of August, his plan being 
to advance on Cairo by the Freshwater Canal. On the 28th Arabi, after a 
repulse at Kassassin, retired to his entrenchments at Tel-el-Kebir, which were 
carried by the British, on the 13th of September, after a long march by 
night over the desert sands. General Drury Lowe and a small force of cavalry 
pushed on to Cairo, which surrendered to them at the first summons, Arabi 
Pasha and Toulba Pasha, his lieutenant, giving themselves up as prisoners. 
The Khedive was reinstated in Cairo by the British troops, who were paraded 
before him on the 30th of September. - 

By a unique stroke of fortune, Mr. Gladstone’s Government had thus been 
enabled to secure for England the position of ascendency in Egypt which 
had been sacrificed by the Dual Control. France and‘ the other Powers, 
having cast on England the burden of supporting the Khedive’s authority, 
had to accept a fait accompli, and submit to see a British army of occupation 
of 10,000 men quartered in Egypt. But the occupation was emphatically de- 
clared by Mr. Gladstone to be temporary, and'he pledged England to terminate 
it whenever the Khedive could maintain himself without foreign aid. The 
war cost England £4,600,000, and it did much to restore for the time the 
waning popularity of the Ministry. Rewards and decorations were showered 
upon the victors. Peerages were bestowed on Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley. As for Egypt, her Government was really under 
the control of the British Consul-General. England forbade the restoration of 
the Dual Control, and set limits to the organisation of the native Army. 
The native Police was put under the command of Baker Pasha, and the English 
Government rescued Arabi and the leaders of the insurgents from the native 
court-martial, which would have doomed them.to death. When tried, they 
. pleaded guilty to a charge of treason, and were exiled to Ceylon. 

On the 27th of February a monument, which the Queen had commissioned 
Mr. Belt to prepare for the perpetuation of the memory of Lord Beaconsfield, 
was erected in Hughenden Church. It was a touching record of rare friend- 
ship between Sovereign and subject. The centre of the memorial is occupied 
by a profile portrait carved in low relief. Beneath, is a tablet bearing the 
following dedication penned by the Queen herself :— 


To 
the dear’ and honoured Memory 
of 
Benjamin, Bart oF BEACONSFIELD, 
This memorial is placed by 
his grateful and affectionate 
Sovereign and Friend, 
Vicroria RI. 
“Kings love him that speaketh right.”—Proverbs xvi. 13. 


February 27, 1882. 
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fle year was marked by an attempt to assassinate the Queen, which 
created much public alarm. On the 2nd of March her Majesty was driving 
from Windsor Station to the Castle, when a poorly-dressed an shot at her 
carriage with a revolver. Before he could fire again a bystauder struck down 
his arm and he was arrested. He was a grocer’s assistant from Portsmouth, 


THE MIDNIGHT CHARGE AT EASSASSIN. 


named Roderick Maclean; his excuse was that he was starving, and he 
probably desired to draw attention to his case. He was tried next month 
at Reading Assizes, where it was shown that he had been under treatment as 
a lunatic for two years in an asylum in Weston-super-Mare, but had been 
dismissed cured. He was acquitted on the ground of insanity, and ordered 
to be placed in custody during her Majesty’s pleasure. The sympathy which 
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was expressed by all classes with the Queen, when tidings of the outrage 
were published, was universal. On the night of Maclean’s arrest the National 
Anthem was sung in all the theatres, and from every quarter messages came 
pouring in congratulating her Majesty on her escape. These demonstrations 
caused her to address a touching letter of heartfelt thanks to the nation. 


CARRYING THE EGYPTIAN TRENCHES AT TEL-EL-KEBIRE. 


Another. outrage on the Queen has to be set down in the record of 1882. 
On the 26th of May a young telegraph clerk, named Albert,.Young, was tried 
before Mr. Justice Lopes, and found guilty of threatening to murder the Queen 
and Prince. Leopold. He sent a letter, purporting to come from an Irish 
Roman Catholic priest and fifty of his parishioners who had been evicted 
by their landlords, warning the Queen of her peril, and saying that if paid 
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£40 a head these men would all emigrate. The money was to be sent to 
“A. Y.,” at the “M., S., & L.” Office, Doncaster. Young was sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude. 

On the 14th of March her Majesty left Windsor for Portsmouth, ac- 
companied by the Princess Beatrice. From thence she sailed. to Cherbourg, 
and proceeded to Mentone, where she arrived on the 17th. The Chalét 
des Rosiers, where the Queen lived, was a newly-built villa, standing on a 
small artificial plateau, fifty yards from the railway, and a hundred from 
the shore, about half-a-mile from the old town, and three-quarters of a mile 
from the ravine and bridge of St. Louis which divide Italy from France. 
Precipices, rugged steeps, abysmal ravines, and rocky beds of old torrents rise 
from behind the villa in wild confusion. Five miles away, mountains whose 
bases are traversed by terraces covered with orange .groves, soar grandly 
into the sky. Her Majesty was soon joined by Prince Leopold, the 
King and Queen of Saxony, and Lord Lyons, and she made daily excursions 
in the neighbourhood. On the 21st of March there was a great féte, with 


splendid illuminations held in her honour, and she witnessed the scene from 


the balcony of her villa. Before leaving, on the 14th of April, the Queen 
thanked the authorities and the residents for contributing so cordially to the 
pleasure of her visit. As a memento of it, she presented the chief of the 
municipal band, who had composed a cantata in her honour, with a diamond 
breast-pin. 

The marriage of the Duke of Albany was now approaching, and it was 
with deep regret that the Queen found it necessary to leave him at Mentone, 
as he had not recovered from the effects of an accident he had met with. 
The grant of £25,000 a year for his Royal Highness had been moved by Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons on the 23rd of March, and carried by a 
vote of 387 to 42. Mr. Labouchere, however, opposed the vote, because he 
said the savings from the Civil List ought to be returned to the State by 
the Queen before any Royal grants were voted by Parliament. Mr. Broadhurst 
also thought that £25,000* a year was too much to vote for such a purpose 
in a country where the majority lived on weekly wages. Mr. Storey 
opposed voting public money save for public services, and described the House 
of Commons as “a large syndicate interested in expenditure.” But there was 
no new point raised in the debate, save Mr. Labouchere’s argument, based on 
the fact that George III., who had £1,000,000 a-year of Civil List, main- 
tained his own children. Mr. Gladstone, of course, challenged the precedent, 
by pointing out that Parliament had not entered into an implied contract 
with George III. to provide for his children. But for the first time he ad- 
mitted that savings were hoarded up out of the Civil List. Only, he said, 
they were. not large enough to provide for the maintenance of the Queen’s 


* The vote was for an addition of £10,000 a ycar to the Prince’s income, which was already 
£15,000, and a separate income of £6,000 a year to the Princess during her widowhood. 
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children, and he assured the House that after he had come to know the 
amount of them, his conclusion was that they were not more than were 
called for by the contingencies which might occur in such a family. As 
has been stated before, the Royal savings represent au insurance fund against 
family emergencies, which it would not be agreeable for the Queen to ask 
Parliament to meet for her. 

On the 27th of April the marriage of the Duke of Albany with the 
Princess Héléne of Waldeck-Pyrmont was solemnised in St. George’s Chapel, 


Windsor, with a sustained pomp and splendour rarely seen even in Royal- 


pageants. Most extensive and elaborate arrangements had been made 
for the reception and processions of the Royal and illustrious guests, 
the Queen, the bridegroom, and the bride. On the morning of the 27th 
the earliest aspect of animation was lent to the peaceful tranquillity of 
the chapel by the arrival of a strong detachment of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, arrayed in their quaint Tudor costume, consisting of plaited ruff, low- 
crowned black velvet hat encircled by red and white roses, scarlet doublet 
embroidered with the Royal cognisance and initials in gold, purple sleeves, 
bullion quarterings, ruddy hose, and rosetted shoes. The Yeomen of the 
Guard were ranged at intervals throughout the length of the nave, and were 
speedily joined by a contingent of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, resplendent in scarlet uniforms profusely laced with gold. After the 
opening of the doors the edifice soon filled with ladies of rank, nobles, states- 
men, warriors, and diplomatists. The day was recognised by the decorated 
as “a collar day ”—i.e., the Knights did not wear the robes of their Order, 
but only the ribbons of the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, and St. . Patrick, 
with the collars and badges of gold. Constellations of stars, crosses, and 
ribbons marked the uniforms of the English generals, foreign ambassadors, 
and Ministers present in the choir, and flashed light on the grey and time- 
worn walls associated with the memories of Anne Boleyn, Catherine of 
Arragon, and Jane Seymour. At noon the drapery veiling the door was 
thrown. aside, and the first procession—that of the Queen’s family and their 
Royal guests from the Continent—entered. After this glittering group had 
passed into the choir, the Queen’s procession appeared at.the west door, 
when the brilliant array in the nave stood up, and the organ burst into the 
strains of Handel’s Occasional Overture. Her Majesty, who was in excellent 
health and spirits, bowed her acknowledgments to the salutations of the 
assembled guests. She was clad in widow’s sables with long gauze streamers, 
and wore the broad riband of the Garter and a magnificent parure of 
diamonds. The Koh-i-noor sparkled on her bosom, while her head-dress was 
surmounted with a glittering tiara girt by a small crown Imperial in brilliants. 
On entering the choir the Queen was conducted to her seat close .to. the 
south of the altar. The bridegroom’s procession next made its appearance. 
The Duke of Albany wore the scarlet and gold uniform of a colonel of 
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Infantry. The Prince walked with some slight difficulty with the assistance 
of a stick. The bridegroom was supported by the Prince of Wales in the 
uniform of a Field Marshal, and by his brother-in-law, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, also clad in scarlet. Last came the procession of the bride, heralded 
by the sound of cheering outside and the blare of trumpets. She was sup- 
ported by her father, the Prince of Waldeck and Pyrmont, and by her brother- 
in-law, the King of the Netherlands, her train being borne by eight unmarried 
daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls, decked in white drapery trimmed 
with flowers. The celebration of the marriage ceremony was performed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by an array of. Church dignitaries 
ranged behind the altar rails. The service. was brief, with no enlarged choral 
accompaniments, but the spectacle was unusually impressive. There was 
. not a vacant spot’ in the chapel; it was gorgeous with diverse colours 
and flashing with jewels and with the insignia. of many grand Orders of 
chivalry. The scene, too, was at intervals suddenly wrapped in gloom and 
as suddenly bathed in light as the fitful sunshine streamed through the 
painted windows. As the ceremony was being completed a cloud must have , 
passed from the sun, for its beams darted through the stained windows, and 
revealed the bride and bridegroom in a tinted halo of radiance. After the 
ceremony the Queen affectionately embraced her son and daughter-in-law, 
whose united processions were formed and left the chapel whilst Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March pealed forth from the organ and the cannon thundered in the 
Long Walk. Her Majesty interchanged salutations with her relatives, after 
which her own procession departed, and the regal pageant was suddenly dis- 
solved. After the signing of the register, which took place in the Green 
drawing-room, the bride and bridegroom were conducted to the State 
drawing-room, where the Royal guests had assembled, and where the 
usual congratulations were exchanged. In the evening a grand State banquet 
was given in St. George’s Hall, at which the health of the bride and bride- 
groom and other toasts were honoured, Mr. John Brown, her Majesty’s 
Scottish gillie, standing behind the Queen and giving, as her toastmaster, 
the toast of the newly- wedded pair. Immediately after the toast of the 
Queen — the last of the list— had been honoured, two of the Royal pipers 
entered and marched twice round the tables playing Scottish airs, to the 
astonishment of some of the guests, who had never heard such music before. 
Then the Queen rose and left the hall, and the other guests quitted the 
scene. The Duke and Duchess of Albany drove from the Castle, amidst a 
shower of slippers and rice, to Claremont. 

Unusual interest was taken in this wedding, partly on account of the 
splendour of the ceremony, and partly because it was understood that the 
Duke of Albany had won a bride admirably suited to be the companion of. 
his refined and studious life. As he seemed destined to form a link between 
the Court and Culture, so it was hoped that the Duchess might become 
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the social head of a growing school ambitious of showing the world that 
the lives of women of rank, need not necessarily be absorbed by frivolity 
and philanthropy. 

After the marriage of Prince Leopold the Queen visited the East End to 
open Epping Forest, which had been saved from further enclosure by the efforts 
of the Corporation of London. On the 4th of December her Majesty also , 
visited in State the Royal Courts of Justice. 

The death-roll of the year was a heavy one. On the 19th of April the 
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death of Charles Darwin robbed not only England but Europe of a singularly 
original, painstaking, and conscientious scientific investigator. No man of his 
stamp has so profoundly affected the thought of the Victorian age or surveyed 
so wide a field of nature, in such a fair, patient, and humble spirit. His 
keenness of observation was only equalled by his wonderful fertility of resource. 
The caution with which he felt his way to just inductions, the unerring instinct 
with which his eye detected, amidst the maze of bewildering phenomena, the true 
path that led him to the secrets he sought to discover, and the masculine 
_ sagacity with which he reconciled, under broad generalisations, facts seemingly 
irreconcilable, confer immortality on the great work of his life. That work was 
his demonstration of. the extraordinary effect produced on every living thing by 
the pressure of the conditions under which ‘it lives—conditions which help or 
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hinder its existence or its reproduction. The organisms which are so formed 
that they most easily meet the strain of these conditions survive, and their off- 
spring bend to the same destiny. In other words, those organisms that inherit 
peculiarities of form and structure and stamina that best fit them to survive 
in the struggle for life, live. Those that do not inherit these advantages die. 
Such was the Darwinian hypothesis of Evolution, or the doctrine of Survival of 
the Fittest, and it gave to Science an impetus not less revolutionary and far- 
reaching than that which it received from the Baconian system. 

A trusted and valued friend and servant of the Queen passed away on the 
3rd of December, when Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, died after a long 
and painful illness. Though he was not a man of brilliant parts, or command- 
ing intellect, he was the only Primate who, since the House of Brunswick ruled 
England, had left a distinct mark on the Anglican Church. He was in truth 
the only Primate, since the days of Tillotson, who had a definite policy, and a 
will strong enough to carry it out. Tait’s policy was to make the Church of 
England popular with the governing class of his day—that is to say, with the 
intelligent and respectable bourgeoisie. So long as they supported the Church 
it could, in his opinion, defy disestablishment; and it is but fair to say that 
he secured for it their support. He never alarmed the average Englishman 
by intellectuality, or irritated the middle classes by any obtrusive display of 
culture. He was careful not to offend them by indecorous versatility. They 
were never frightened by flashing wit, or bewildered by scholastic sophistry. 
He was faithful and zealous in the discharge of his pastoral duties, generous 
and tolerant to opponents, eager for what he called “comprehension,” slow in 
the pursuit of heresy. In every relation of life he was the incarnation of 
common sense and propriety. The Queen placed such unbounded confidence 
in his Judgment that it was generally supposed Dr. Tait virtually nominated 
his successor. At all events, it was well known that Dr. Benson, Bishop of 
Truro, who succeeded to the Primacy, was the candidate specially favoured by 
the Sovereign, and that he was, of all the younger prelates, the one whom 
Dr. Tait most desired to see reigning in his stead. 

The death of Garibaldi on June 2, and of M. Gambetta on December 31, pro- 
foundly moved the English people. Garibaldi’s life of heroic adventure, unselfish 
patriotism, and disinterested devotion to the cause of liberty, had endeared him 
to the masses. M. Gambetta’s amazing energy in endeavouring to lift France 
out of the mire of defeat in 1870 had won for him the admiration of the world. 
His tempestuous eloquence gave him an almost magical power over the French 
democracy, a power which he wielded for no sordid personal aims. If latterly 
his policy seemed to revive the restless aggressive spirit of his countrymen, it 
was admitted that he sought nothing save the glory of France. And yet for 
Europe it may be conceded that the death of Gambetta was not a mishap. 
Had he lived it would have been hard to avoid a collision between France ~ 
and Great Britain in Egypt. He encouraged those who, in Paris and St. 
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Petersburg, had for many years been intriguing for a Russo-French alliance 
against Germany.* His death and that of Garibaldi were followed by Signor 
Mancini’s disclosure to the Italian Senate, of the adhesion of Italy to the 
Austro-German Alliance, and the formation of the Triple League of Peace.t 


* These intrigues grew so dangerous that in 1879 Prince Bismarck concluded a Secret Treaty with 
Austria, which bound each Power to defend the other if attacked by Russia, or if Russia gave aid to 
any other Power which was attacking them. Though Prince Bismarck, as he said in his speech 
in the Reichstag (6th of February, 1887) really acted at the Berlin Congress as the fourth plenipotentiary 
of Russia, the Russian War Party were of opinion that he ought to have done more for them. 
Their attacks on Germany in the Press were incessant. Russians of rank like Gortschakoff and Skobeleff, 
notoriously carried on intrigues with France for an alliance against Germany. Indeed, Russian troops 
began to mass themselves on the German frontier in 1882, Curiously enough, of the four men who 
could have done most to thwart Prince Bismarck’s League of Peace with Austria—only one (Garibaldi) 
died in circumstances free from suspicion of foul play. Garibaldi’s death rendered it easier to bring 
Italy into Prince Bismarck’s anti-French combination. These four men it is curious to note passed 
away most opportunely for Prince Bismarck. Garibaldi’ died in June, Skobeleff on the 7th of July, 
Gambetta in December, 1882, and Gortschakoff on the llth of March, 1883. Germany breathed 
freely after the death of Gambetta, who, said Prince Bismarck once, worked on the nerves of Europa 
“like a man who beats a drum in a sick room.’’ 

+ The history of this compact is as follows :—After the Treaty of Berlin was signed Lord Salisbury 
bought off the opposition of France to the occupation of Cyprus, first by promising not to oppose an 
extension of her influence in Tunis, and secondly, by paving the way for her sharing with England the 
control of Egypt. Prince Bismarck also left on M. Waddington’s mind the impression that Germany 
was indifferent to the fate of Tunis, knowing well that French interference there must brew bad blood 
between France and Italy. In the spring of 1881 the French discovered that the mysterious ‘‘ Kroumirs” 
were menacing their Algerian frontier. To punish them they invaded Tunis, and thongh they never dis- 
covered any ‘‘ Kroumirs,’’ they compensated themselves for their disappointment by forcing the Bey to 
sign the Bardo Treaty. It converted Tunis into a French dependency. Italy remonstrated in vain against 
this violation of the guaranteed integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and finally songht for safety against 
further French encroachments on her interests, in an alliance with the German Powers. M. Gambetta’s 
aggressive policy caused King Humbert, on the advice of Prince Bismarck, to visit the Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna, in the autumn of 1881. Prince Bismarck was ostentatious in expressing his friendli- 
ness to Italy, and exchanged effusive compliments with Signor Mancini. (See Mancini’s Speech in the 
Italian Senate of December, 1881.) In October, 1882, Count Kalnoky declared that King Humbert’s 
pilgrimage of conciliation to the Hofburg had identified Italian and Austro-German interests, and Signor 
Mancini announced the existence of the Triple League on the 11th of April, 1883. On the 17th of March, 
1885, Mancini, when questioned as to his Red Sea policy, told the Senate that in all his negotiations with 
England he had made it ‘‘clear that Italy could enter into no engagement which was contrary to the 
agreements concluded with the two Empires.’’ Through negotiations carried on by the German Crown 
Prince, Spain was next drawn into the net of the Triple League, and France utterly isolated. 
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Aw unnoticed Act of Parliament came into force on New Year’s Day, 1883, 
which marked the progress of what may be termed the social revolution in 
England. This was the Married Women’s Property Act, which had been 
passed with very little debate in the previous Session. If it be true that the 
position which women hold in a State is an unerring test of its standard of 
civilisation, the reign of the Queen will be notable in history, as one in which 
the social progress of England has been most rapid. In England, said J. S. 
Mill, Woman has not been the favourite of the law, but its favourite victim. 
During the last quarter of a century, however, this reproach has been wiped 
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‘away. Year by year new avenues of employment have been opened up to 
women. One of the first acts of Mr. Fawcett when he became Postmaster- 
General was to admit them to the service of the State. Parliament, under 
the wise guidance of Mr. Forster, decided to give them a fair share of the 
public endowments set aside for secondary education. They were afterwards 
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admitted to the benefits of University education; one of the learned profes- 
sions—that of medicine—was thrown open to them ; and political enfranchise- 
‘ment is even within their reach. But in 1883 the law for the first time 
recognised the fact that married women could hold property, and abandoned 
the barbarous doctrine that for women matrimony implied confiscation. The 
Married Women’s Property Act, which was passed by Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
did for the women of the people by law, what was done for women of the 


. 
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upper classes by marriage settlements. It gave a married woman an absolute 
right to her earnings, so that her husband could no longer seize them under 
his jus mariti. It gave her, in the absence of settlements, an indefeasible 
right to any property she might have before or that might come to her after 
marriage, so that she could use it as she pleased without her husband’s 
interference. It made her contract as regards her own estate, as binding as 
if she were a man, quite irrespective of her husband’s consent. On the other 
hand, it of course released the husband from liability for all his wife’s debts, 
unless she contracted them as his agent. That such an Act should have 
been passed by a Parliament in which women were not represented, and in 
which, till recently, arguments in favour of the emancipation of women from 
a state of tutelage were disposed of by coarse jokes, speaks well for the 
chivalry and high sense of justice that characterise British manhood.* 

The autumn Session of Parliament (which opened on the 24th of October, 
1882) had been spent ina struggle over the new Procedure Rules, the Ministry 
endeavouring to persuade the House of Commons to adopt the principle of 
Closure, which the Conservatives opposed with all their strength. In this 
struggle the Ministry won. They carried their Rules for checking obstruc- 
tion, and so when Parliament met, on the 15th of February, 1883, it was 
expected that the Session would be a busy one. The composition of the 
Cabinet had been considerably changed during the previous year. Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Forster had left it, Mr. Bright’s secession being due to his 
disapproval of the bombardment of Alexandria; Lord Derby had now become 
Secretary to the Colonies; Lord Kimberley had gone to the India Office; 
Lord Hartington was Secretary for War; Mr. Childers, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and Mr. Dodson, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Sir 


* Thongh writers like De Tocqueville have laid it down that the civilisation and development of a 
Gtato can be always measured by the social status and independence of its women and the equality of 
the sexes before the law, one curious exception may be noted. From various reasons, the kingdom of 
Scotland has for many eenturies remained appreciahly rougher in manners and less polished and refined 
in culture than England. The women of Scotland, too, like those of Germany, have always been eom- 
pelled to render their families harder domestic service than English women, who, during the greater 
part of the Victorian period, led lives of comparative ease and luxury in most respectable households. 
Yet it is strange that in Scotland the law has always been jealous in guarding the rights of women. 
For example, it seeured to a woman a third of her husband’s property after his death, so that he 
could not disinherit her by will. It enabled her, through a simple and cheap legal process, to pro- 
tect her earnings from seizure by her husband. It was at pains to preserve to women in the direct 
line of succession their right to baronies and peerages after the males in that line were exhausted. 
The divorce law, too, did not, like that of England, recognise any inequality in the position of the 
sexes. The effect of the improved legal status of women in Scotland was curious. Though living 
in a ruder society, and under the pressure of harder conditions of life than their more luxurious 
and polished English sisters, they seem in all ages to have enjoyed by custom a position of authority 
in the family, scarcely even yet conceded to their sex in England. _ Arduous household service was, 
however, the price they had to pay for their privileges. It may also be added that whilst in 
England, till very recently, parents were more particular about the edueation of their sons than their 
daughters, such a distinction between the sexes was rarely made in Scotland at any time in its history. 
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Charles Dilke entered the Cabinet as President of the Local Government 
Board. As Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs he was succeeded by Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, a painstaking but unsteady Whig. The din of the extra- 
Parliamentary strife of the recess was stilled, and the House of Commons, 
like the country, was in a mood to welcome Liberal measures carried out 
in a conservative spirit. Among those announced in the Queen’s Speech 
were Bills for codifying the criminal law, for establishing a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, for amending the Bankruptcy, Patent, and Ballot Acts, for reforming 
Local Government, and for improving the government of London. 

It was inevitable that Ireland should form the most prominent topic in 
the Debate on the Address, because the country had scarcely recovered from 
the tale of horror which had been unfolded by those who were tracking the 
murderers of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke to their lairs. On the 
18th of January seventeen men were arrested in Dublin, and on the 20th 
they were, with three others, charged with conspiring to murder Government 
officials. For the most part they were artisans of the inferior order, but one, 
James Carey, was a builder and contractor, and a member of the Dublin Town 
Council. Under the pressure of examination two of these men, Farrell and 
Kavanagh, turned informers. Carey, finding that other members of the gang 
were going to save their necks, offered to betray the conspiracy of which he 
had been the guiding organiser. From his evidence, it appeared that after 
Mr. Forster had put all the popular leaders of the Irish people in gaol, a 
band of desperadoes, called “the Invincibles,” was formed for the purpose of 
“making history,” by “removing obnoxious Irish officials.” Though an attempt 
was made to show that the “Invincibles” were agents of the Land League, 
the only evidence in favour of this supposition rested on a statement which 
Carey admitted he had made. Two emissaries from America furnished the 
“Invincibles” with their funds, and Carey said that he thonght they “perhaps” 
got the money from the Land League. He also said that the knives used for 
the Phenix Park murders were delivered in Ireland by a woman, whom he 
took to be Mrs. Frank Byrne, wife of a Land League official, When, however, 
he was confronted with Mrs. Byrne he could not identify her. It is only 
just to add that the diary of Mullett, one of the accused, was full of expres- 
sions of scorn for the constitutional Home Rule agitators. We may therefore 
safely infer that after Mr. Forster had suppressed the Land League and put 

. its chiefs in prison, what happened in Ireland is what has happened in 
every country. For open agitation were substituted secret societies, and mid- 
night assassins took the place of constitutional leaders. The conspirators 
appear to have long dogged Mr. Forster’s steps, but failed to get a chance of 
killing him. They had no desire to attack Lord Frederick Cavendish; indeed, 
“till he was pointed ont to them, they did not know him by sight. He 
perished on the 6th of May because he defended his companion, Mr. Burke, 
who had been marked for “removal.” Carey was the man who had given the 
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signal for the advance of the murderers, and he was also base enough after- 
wards, at a meeting of the Home Manufacturers’ Association, to propose that 
a vote of condolence should be sent to Lady Frederick Cavendish. The end 
of it all was that five of the conspirators, Brady, Curley, Fagan, Caffrey, and 
Kelly, were hanged. Delaney, Fitzharris, and Mullett were sent to penal 
servitude for life, and the others to penal servitude for various terms. True 
bills were found against three individuals, Walsh, Sheridan, and Tynan, the 
last said to be the envoy who supplied the “Invincibles”’ with money, and 
who was only known to Carey as “Number One.” Carey was shot dead at 
the Cape of Good Hope by a man called O’Donnell, when on his way to a 
refuge in a British Colony, an offence for which O’Donnell was tried at the 
Old Bailey and hanged. 

It was whilst the country was thrilled by Carey’s revelations that Mr. 
Gorst raised the Irish Question in an amendment to the Address, urging 
that no more concessions be made by the Government to Irish. agitation. 
The House resounded with attacks on Mr. Parnell, who was reminded that 
Sheridan, against whom a true bill of murder had been found as the result of 
Carey’s evidence, was the same individual, whose aid in suppressing outrages 
he had promised to the Government. Mr. Parnell was accordingly charged 
with conniving at murder, the loudest of his accusers being Mr. Forster, who 
raked up the old story of the Kilmainham Treaty, when he delivered his indict- 
ment of Mr. Parnell on the 22nd of February. Mr. Parnell did not reply till 
next day. Then he contemptuously told the House that he could hold no com- 
merce with Mr. Forster, whom he considered as an informer in relation to 
the secrets of his late colleagues, nay, as an informer who had not even 
the pretext of Carey, “namely, the miserable one of saving his own life.” The 
hauteur and bitterness of the speech, despite its closely-knit. argument, dis- 
proving the allegation that the Home Rule leaders were consciously associated 
with the “Invincibles,” or could be held responsible for what was going on in 
Ireland after Mr. Forster had locked them up, greatly inflamed public opinion. 
‘Mr. Parnell stood charged with being the head of a constitutional agitation, 
some of the agents of which were now shown to be chiefs of secret societies of 
assassins. Without assuming that he had anything to do with the hidden lives 
or proceedings of these men, the public condemned Mr. Parnell because he did 
not, at a moment when their deeds had horrified the country, denounce their 
wickedness. In Ireland, however, his conduct excited the warmest admiration. 
Mr. Forster’s taunts he had met with supercilious disdain, and he had told 
Parliament that he did not care to justify himself to any one but the Trish 
people, who did not require him to prove that he was not an accomplice of 
Carey’s. A movement to present Mr. Parnell with a national testimonial was 
accordingly started, and the subscriptions to it ultimately reached £40,000. 
Mr. Forster’s attack on Mr. Parnell, at a moment when the House was excited 
by Carey’s evidence, may have been ungenerous. But it is to it that Mr. 
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Parnell owes the release of his family estate from the encumbrances that he 
inherited. Parliament soon grew sick of the Irish Question in 1883. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, however, furnished the House of Commons once more with 
a personal diversion. Lord Hartington’s pledge that the Attorney-General 
would bring in an Affirmation Bill was followed by an undertaking from Mr. 
Bradlaugh, that he would not press his claim to be sworn till the fate of 
this measure had been determined. Though the arguments for and against 
such a project had already been thrashed out, it was debated for a fortnight, 
the Tories straining every effort to waste time over its discussion. Finally 
it was defeated by a vote of 292 to 289; and when Mr. Bradlaugh wrote 
to the Speaker claiming his right to take the oath, Sir Stafford Northcote 
carried a resolution prohibiting him from doing so. On the 9th of July, 
in reply to Mr. Bradlangh’s threat to treat this decision as invalid, Sir 
Stafford revived the resolution excluding him from the precincts of the House. 
Mr. Bradlaugh then brought an action against the Serjeant-at-Arms for 
enforcing this order, which the Attorney-General was instructed to defend. 

The only real progress made by the Government with business before 
Easter was with the Bankruptcy Bill, the main object of which was to pro- 
vide for an independent examination into all circumstances of insolvency, to 
be conducted by officials of the Board of Trade. It was read a second 
time and referred to the Grand Committee on Trade, who sent it back to 
the House of Commons on the 25th of June. The House of Lords passed it 
without cavil, and Mr. Chamberlain, who had charge of the measure, was. 
congratulated on the ability and tact which he had displayed in conducting 
it. The Patents Bill, which reduced inventors’ fees, had the same happy 
history as the Bankruptcy Bill, in whose wake it followed. The Law Bills of 
the Ministry were less fortunate. The Bill establishing a Court of Appeal in 
criminal cases was fiercely opposed by the Tories, under the leadership of Sir 
Richard Cross, Sir Hardinge Giffard, and Mr. Gibson. It was before the 
Grand Committee on Law from the 2nd of April till the 26th of June, 
when it was reported to the House and dropped by the Government. The 
Criminal Code Bill was read a second time on the 12th of April, in spite of 
the hostility of the Irish Party, who resisted one of the provisions enabling 
magistrates to examine suspected persons. In the Standing Committee, how- 
ever, the Bill was so pertinaciously obstructed by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Gorst, and Sir H. D. Wolff, that. Sir Henry James abandoned it in 
despair. When Sir Henry James mentioned this fact in the House of 
Commons on the 21st of June, Sir H. D. Wolff asked Mr. Gladstone de- 
risively “whether, having regard to the signal success of the principle of 
delegation and devolution,” he intended to refer any other Bills to Grand 
Committees. This question was accentuated by loud outbursts of mocking 
laughter from Lord Randolph Churchill, which, Mr. Gladstone declared, 
rendered it impossible for him even to hear the terms of the interpellation. 
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The Budget was introduced on the 5th of April by Mr. Childers, who 
stated that his estimated revenue and expenditure for the coming year would 
be £88,480,000 and £85,789,000. This showed a comfortable surplus which he 
exhausted by taking 14d. off the Income Tax, by making provisions to meet 
an expected loss on the introduction of sixpenny telegrams, by reductions 
on railway passenger duty, and by slight changes in the gun licence and 
in tax-collection. He also carried, in spite of strenuous opposition, a Bill 
to reduce the National Debt. By this Bill Mr. Childers created £40,000,000 
of Chancery Stock into terminable annuities for twenty years, to follow those 
expiring in 1885. Then he created £30,000,000 of Savings Bank Stock into 
shorter annuities. As each fell in, it was to be followed by a longer one, so 
as to absorb the margin between the actual interest on the Debt and the 
sum set aside for its. permanent service, thus hypothecating the taxes of the 
future. Mr. Childers promised, by his system, to wipe out £172,000,000 of 
debt in twenty years. 

The Corrupt Practices Bill was read a second time on the 4th of June, 
and it not only restricted expenditure on elections, but inflicted stringent 
penalties for bribery and intimidation in every form, making candidates 
responsible for the acts of their agents, prohibiting the use of public-houses 
as committee-rooms, and the payment of conveyances to bring voters to the 
poll. The Tories, the Parnellites, and one or two Radicals like Mr. Peter 
Rylands, fought hard to relax the stringency of the measure. It was ob- 
structed in Committee, but ultimately passed both Houses with no important 
alterations. The Agricultural Holdings Bill was also strongly opposed. It 
gave tenants a right to compensation for improvements, which was to be 
inalienable by contract. The most important amendment, which was moved 
and carried by Mr. A. J. Balfour, limiting compensation to the actual outlay, 
represented the spirit in which the Opposition sought to destroy the utility 
of the Bill. As Myr. Clare Sewell Read (one of the Conservatives who repre- 
sented the agricultural interests) observed, this amendment enabled the land- 
lord to say to the tenant, “ Heads I win; tails you lose. If your improvement 
succeeds, I get the profit out of. it, and you only the outlay; if it does not 
succeed, you get the loss.” The amendment was struck out on Report, and, 
though the House of Lords tried to mutilate the Bill, their worst amend- 
ments were rejected by the Commons,.and the measure passed. The con- 
troversy in the House of Lords was remarkable for Lord Salisbury’s failure 
to hold his Party at the end firm to the policy of resistance. A useful Bill 
prohibiting payment of wages in public-houses' was also passed. Nor was 
Ireland neglected. The Tramways Act enabled Irish Local Authorities to con- 
struct, with the support of Government guarantees, tramways and light rail- 
ways, and the Government further assented to provisions to promote by State 
aid a scheme for transferring labourers from “congested” to thinly-peopled 
districts. In August a Bill was passed setting apart a portion of the Irish 
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Church surplus to promote the building of fishing harbours. A useful Trish 
Registration Bill was rejected by the Peers, but Mr. T. P. O’Connor con- 
trived to pass a Bill enabling Rural Sanitary Authorities to borrow money 
from the Government for the construction of labourers’ cottages. It cannot, 
however, be said that the Irish Members were grateful for these measures. 
They still pursued their favourite policy of exasperation, and their alliance 
with the Tories led to a more systematic and daring use of obstruction than 
had ever been seen in the House of Commons. At first Sir Stafford North- 
cote seemed unwilling to countenance obstructive tactics; but Lord: Randolph 
Churchill’s bitter attacks on his leadership in the Times (April 2), and the 
impatience of the Tory Party, forced the hesitating hand of their leader in 
the: Commons. The evil assumed such serious dimensions that Mr. Bright 
denounced at Birmingham, in terms of indignant eloquence,* “the men who 
now afflict the House, and who from night to night insult the majesty of the 
British people.” Thus it came to pass, as the Times said in its review of 
the Session, that “the main part of the legislation of the year, with the 
exception of one or two Bills, was huddled together, and hustled through in 
both Houses during the month of August, amidst an ever-dwindling attend- 
ance of Members.” There was only one Bill which was not obstructed— 
the Explosives Act; in fact, it was passed in a panic. The events that Jed 
to its production were somewhat startling. On the night of the 15th of 
March an attempt was made to blow up the Local Government Board Offices 
in Whitehall by dynamite, and about the same time a similar outrage was 
perpetrated on the offices of the Times in Printing House Square. Guards of 
soldiers and police were immediately posted at all places likely to be attacked, 
and the connection of these crimes with the seizures of dynamite which 
were from time to time made by the police in provincial towns, and the 
arrest of eight conspirators engaged in the “dynamite war” at Liverpool 
in March, could scarcely be doubted. On the 9th of April Sir William 
Harcourt’s Explosives Act was therefore carried through both Houses after 


* The occasion was a banquet given to him in the Town Hall in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his connection with Birmingham. Mr. Bright said :—‘‘ And, what is worse, at this 
moment, as you see—you do not so much see it here as it is seen in the House—they [the Conserva- 
tives] are found in alliance with an Irish rebel party (loud and long-continued cheers), the main 
portion of whose funds, for the purposes of agitation, comes directly from the avowed enemies of 
England, and whose oath of allegiance is hrokeu by association with its enemies. Now, these are the 
men of whom I spoke, who are disregarding the wishes of the majority of’ the constituencies, and 
who, as far as possible, make it impossible to do any work for the country by debates and divisions 
in the Honse of Commons. I hope the constituencies will mark some of the men of this party, and 
that they will not permit Parliament to be dishonoured and Government enfeebled by Members who 
claim to be, but are not, Conservative and Constitutional. Onr freedom is no longer subverted or 
threatened by the Crown or by a privileged aristocracy. Is the time com>—I quote the words from 
history—is the time come to which the ancestor of Lord Salisbury referred three hundred years ago, 
when he said that ‘England could only be ruined by Parliament’ ?’’ 
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an unavailing protest from Lord Salisbury, who complained that the Peers 
were taken by Surprise.* After the Bill had become law packages of dyna- 
mite were seized at Leicester and Cupar-Fife; four men were condemned at 
Liverpool as dynamitards; several arrests were made at Glasgow; and on the 
30th of October there were two explosions in the tunnel of the Metropolitan 
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Railway—between Westminster and Charing Cross, and between Praed Street 
and Edgware Road. 

Egypt furnished the Opposition with many Opportunities for embarrassing 
the Ministry. Lord Hartington had seriously damaged the prestige of the 
Government. by his. pusillanimous declaration at the opening of the Session 
that the English troops would be recalled from Egypt in six months, Though 
Mr. Gladstone, on his return from Cannes, was compelled to throw his colleague 
over and explain that this statement was purely conjectural, the distrust which 
Lord Hartington had inspired could not be completely eradicated. A more 

* It enacted that to cause an explosion not leading to loss of life was u felony punishable by 
penal servitude for life, The attempt was punishable with twenty years’ imprisonment. To be 


found in the possession of dynamite, failing proof that it was held for a lawful Purpose, entailed 
fourteen years’ imprisonment. 
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serious difficulty, however, arose out of the exorbitant tolls which the Suez 
Canal Company levied on the shipping trade. Yielding to the pressure of 
shipping and commercial interests, Mr. Gladstone sanctioned an agreement by 
which M. de Lesseps was to provide additional accommodation by digging a 
second canal. He was also to reduce the tolls gradually, and admit a few 
Englishmen to his Board of Management. In return the British Government 
were to procure him the concession of the land for the second canal, and 
enable him to raise a loan of £8,000,000 at 34 per cent. A storm of oppo- 
sition was raised to this project, on the ground that it recognised M. de 
Lesseps’s monopoly to the canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez. The agreement, 
which was announced on the 28th of April, was abandoned on the 28rd of July. 

In South Africa the policy of the Government was attacked during the 
Session on the ground that it connived at the oppression of the native chiefs 
by the Boers, who were not carrying out the Transvaal Convention. The 
restoration and overthrow of Cetewayo also provoked criticism, but the verdict 
of the country was that the debates all ended in demonstrating one point, 
which was this: the existing tangle of affairs in South Africa was entirely 
due to the policy of the late Government, and the existing Government 
had not been able to discover any way of satisfactorily neutralising the 
blunders of their predecessors. But no question arising in British dependencies 
created so much strife as the Indian Criminal’ Procedure Amendment Bill, 
popularly called the Ibert Bill. Lord Lytton had laid down a rule whereby 
every year one-sixth of the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service must be filled 
up by natives. As they advanced in the Magistracy and became eligible for 
service as District Magistrates and Sessions Judges, a difficulty arose. Hither 
they must, like Huropean officials of the same grades, be allowed to try 
Europeans as well as native offenders against the Criminal Law, or they must 
be virtually wasted. Moreover, an offensive slight must be put on the Indian 
servants of the Empress, by prohibiting them from exercising all the functions 
pertaining to their grade and rank. In Presidency towns no difficulty arose. 
There native magistrates of this grade were allowed to-have jurisdiction over 
Europeans, the theory being that they acted under the moral censorship of a 
European press. But in country districts it was alleged that they could not 
be trusted. In fact, European magistrates must, according to the opponents 
of the Bill, be found for every district in which even a handful of Europeans 
were living. Yet, as Lord Lytton had diminished the number of Europeans in 
the Service and put natives in their places, a serious administrative difficulty 
might be created if the native judges were not entrusted with the duties of 
the Europeans whom they had displaced. An explosion of race-hatred was 
the result of the Ilbert Bill, and the same class of Anglo-Indians who: 
denounced “Clemency” Canning during the “ White Terror” of 1857, new 
denounced Lord Ripon in the same violent language. Théy even attempted to 
induce the Volunteers to resign, and Sir Donald Stewart, the Commander-in- 
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Chief, who, like Sir Frederick Roberts, supported the measure, condemned the 
“wicked and criminal attempts” which the opponents of the Bill had made 
to stir up animosity against the Government in the Army. Ultimately a 
compromise was arrived at, by which a European when tried before a native 
judge could claim a jury, of which not less than one-half must consist of 
Europeans or Americans. Curiously enough, at the time this controversy was 
being developed into a fierce antagonism of races in India, tidings came to 
England to the effect that a tribe in Orissa had begun, to worship the Queen 
as a goddess.* When the natives on the frontier elevated General John 
Nicholson to the. dignity of a god, the stout soldier used to order his wor- 
shippers to be flogged for their idolatry. Whether any official steps were 
taken to discourage a cult that might have rendered the Queen-Empress 
ridiculous, was never known. The sect who took her for their deity seems to 
have vanished from Indian history. 

The Queen played but a slight part in public life in the early part of 
1883. Whilst at Osborne in January she awarded the Albert Medal to the 
survivors of the gallant exploring party who distinguished themselves by saving 
life at the Baddesley Colliery’ Explosion in May, 1882, and she sent to the 
Mayor of Bradford an expression of sympathy with the sufferers from the fall 
of a great chimney stack in that town at the end of the year—a disaster 
involving the sacrifice of fifty-three lives. On the 14th of February her 
Majesty held a Council at Windsor, and revised the Royal Speech for the 
opening of the Session. On the 19th of February she attended the funeral 
of Pay-Sergeant Mayo, of the Coldstream Guards, at Windsor, who had died 
suddenly whilst on duty at the Castle, and on the same day, owing to the 
Prince of Wales holding the opening levee of the season on her behalf, 
her Majesty was able to be present as one of the sponsors at the baptism 
of the infant son of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at Windsor. 
On the 6th and 13th of March, however, her Majesty held Drawing Rooms at 
Buckingham Palace. On, the 17th of March Lady Florence Dixie alleged that 
a murderous attack had been made on her in the shrubbery of her house at 
Windsor, by two men disguised as women. As her ladyship had been writing 
a good deal on the Irish Question, and as the town was in a panic over the 
dynamite war waged by the Fenians against public buildings, it was suggested 
that this outrage might have been planned by one of the Irish Secret 
Societies. Investigation, however, indicated that Lady Florence must have 
been labouring under a mistake, and the incident would have passed out 
of sight but for its effect on the Queen’s peace of mind. Lady Florence 
Dixie’s story had alarmed the Queen, showing her, ‘as it did, that there was 
peril almost at the doors of Windsor Castle. Her Majesty sent Lord Methuen, 
Lady Ely, and Sir Henry Ponsonby with messages of sympathy to Lady 


* For an account of this sect, see a curious article in The Spectator, 17th March, 1883. 
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Florence Dixie, and finally the Queen’s personal attendant, Mr. John Brown, 
was despatched to examine the ground and report on the circumstances of 
the outrage. He caught a chill in the shrubbery of Lady Florence Dixie’s 
villa, and when he returned to Windsor Castle complained of being ill. 
He died of erysipelas on the 27th of March, the day after the daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Albany was christened. Brown was the son of a 
tenant of Colonel Farquharson’s and began life as gillie to the Prince Consort. 
For nineteen years he was the personal attendant of the Queen, and no 
servant was ever so completely trusted by a royal master or mistress. “John 
Brown,” writes the Queen in a note to her “Leaves from the Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands,” “in 1858 became my regular attendant out of doors 
everywhere in the Highlands. He commenced as gillie in 1859, and was 
selected by Albert and me to go with my carriage. In 1857 he entered our 
service permanently, and began in that year leading my pony, and advanced 
step by step by his good conduct and intelligence. His attentive care and 
faithfulness cannot be exceeded, and the state of my health, which of late 
years has been sorely tried and weakened, renders such qualifications most 
valuable, and, indeed, most needful upon all occasions. He has since most 
deservedly been promoted to be an upper servant and my permanent personal 
attendant (December, 1865). He has all the independence and elevated feelings 
peculiar to the Highland race, and is singularly straightforward, simple- 
minded, kind-hearted, and disinterested, always ready to oblige, and of a 
discretion rarely to be met with.” By all accounts Brown seems to have 
been an honest brusque sort of man, whose fidelity to his master and mistress 
won their entire confidence. Extraordinary stories were told in Society of 
his influence over the Queen, and of the almost despotic authority which he 
wielded over the Royal Family. Even the highest officers of the Royal House- 
hold had to speak him fairly, otherwise trouble came to them. He: attended 
the Queen in all her walks and drives, and had the privilege of speaking to 
her with the rough candour in which he habitually indulged, on any subject 
he chose to talk about. He had often been engaged’ in services of a delicate 
nature for the Royal Family, and jt was said that nothing could be said or 
done, no matter how secretly, at or about the Court, without his immediately 
knowing of it. Lohlein, the Prince Consort’s cld valet, was the only person 
in the Household whom Brown never dared to meddle with. Through the 
Court Cireular the Queen bewailed the “grievous shock” she felt at the 
“irreparable loss” of “an honest, faithful, and devoted follower, a trust- 
worthy, discreet, and straightforward man,” whose fidelity “had secured 
for himself the real friendship of the Queen.” This grief was not only 
natural but eminently creditable to her. Brown had for years been the 
guardian of her life, and in the case of Connor’s attack he had defended 
her with the grim courage of his race. But for him her Majesty could not 
have enjoyed that freedom of movement out of doors which had been of 
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vital consequence to her health and strength. Old servants, when possessed 
of Brown’s sterling qualities of manhood, in process of time gradually pass 
into the category of old friends. Their lives become intertwined in many 
ways with the life of the family to which they are attached. Their death 


JOHN BROWN. 


(From a Photograph by G. W. Wilson and Co., Aberdeen.) 


leaves behind it in the hearts of their masters and mistresses the sting of a 
personal bereavement. This was, in a special sense, the case with the Queen, 
whose fate it has been to see the circle of old familiar faces round her con- 
tracting every year. Her expressions of sorrow over Brown’s grave, though 
they provoked rude criticism, merely gave expression to a sentiment of melan- 
choly which was the natural outgrowth of her life of “lonely splendour.” * 


* Brown, it was said in 1883, had left a diary for publication. This was not quite true, for imme- 
diately after his death all his papers were impounded by Sir Henry Ponsonby on behalf of the Queen. 
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From che 18th of April to the 8th of May the Court was at Osborne, and 
the state-of the Queen’s health was such as to cause her medical advisers some 
concern. The dynamite scare, a slight accident that had happened to her 
through slipping on the stairs at Windsor Castle, the deaths of her friend 
Mrs. Stonor* and her attendant, Brown—all contributed to produce an attack 
of nervous debility that could only be remedied by repose. 

In the third week of April the Queen created quite a panic among the 
sheep farmers and the fashionable purveyors of the large towns. She had read 
many gloomy articles in the papers, lamenting the decrease in the number of . 
English sheep. Instead of anticipating, by a few days, the appearance of 
Easter lamb at the Royal table, as did Napoleon I. on one occasion, her Majesty 
notified that no lamb would be consumed iu her Household. The effect of the 
notice was magical. The price of lamb went down in a few hours to 4d. a 
pound, and farmers, who had at enormous expense bred and fed large stocks of 
lamb for the Easter market, saw bankruptcy staring them in the face. The 
economic fallacy was obvious. The Queen forgot that the slaughter of lambs 
which were bred for the butcher, and which but for the Easter market 
would not be bred at all, was not the cause of the scarcity of sheep. In 
a few weeks the notice was withdrawn. 

Though the Queen was still unable to walk, yet on the 8th of May she 
was so much benefited by her holiday at Osborne, that she was able, 
under the care of the Princess Beatrice, to return to Windsor. On the 
26th of May, though still in feeble health, she went to Balmoral. Extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken to prevent the time-table of the Royal 
train on this occasion from being published, and her Majesty sent orders 
from Windsor that spectators must be excluded from the stations at which 
she stopped. Railway directors were not even allowed to be present when 
her Majesty arrived at Ferryhill station, Aberdeen, from whence she drove 
to Balmoral by the road on the south side of the Dee—a road she had 
never taken before. Life at Balmoral was gloomy, for all the old fes- 
tivities had been stopped, and everybody was in deep mourning for John 
Brown. The Queen hardly ever left her own grounds, and the Court gladly 
returned to Windsor on the 23rd of June. On the 8rd of July a shock- 
ing accident occurred near Glasgow, which deeply impressed the mind of 
the Queen. As a new steamer, the Daphne, was being launched from 
Messrs. Stephen’s Yard she heeled over and sank. A hundred and fifty 
lives were lost, and the Queen not only sent a message of sympathy to the 
survivors, but a subscription of £200 to a fund raised for their relief. The 
Court removed to Osborne on the 24th of July, where a few days later the 


* The Hon. Mrs. Stonor died on the 14th of April in London, from the effects of a carriage ac- 
cident. She was a daughter of Sir Robert Peel, and was married to the third son of Lord Camoys. 
Few ladies of the Court stood higher in the favour of the Queen, and she had been lady-in-waiting 
to the Princess of Wales since the formation of her household in 1863. 
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Queen received M. Waddington, the new French Ambassador. On the 24th 
of August her Majesty left Osborne for Balmoral, which she reached ou the 
following day. She conferred the Order of the Garter on her grandson, 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales, on the 4th of September. It was thought 
strange that this distinction should be granted to the Prince whilst he was 
still a minor: George IV., for example, was not admitted to the Order till long 
after he had come of age. What was stranger still was that the investiture 
should have been a private function, conducted in the drawing-room at Bal- 
moral, and not a public ceremonial in St. George’s Chapel. The exceptional 
character of the distinction was a proof of the high favour in which her 
Majesty held her grandson. Excursions to Braemar, Glassalt Shiel, Glen 
Cluny, and the neighbourhood were made during September. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught visited her Majesty in October on the eve of their 
departure for India, and the ex-Empress Hugénie, who was at Abergeldie, 
came to her almost every day, and long excursions in the bleak scenery of 
the Aberdeenshire mountains were organised for the Royal party. It was 
not till the 21st of November that the Court came back to Windsor—the 
same day on which the Duke and Duchess of Connaught landed at Bombay. 
After her return the Queen seems to have been engrossed with business to 
an unusual extent—much of it relating to troublesome private matters, and 
it was stated that her Majesty and Sir Henry Ponsonby during the first 
week had to work together for five and six hours at a stretch, ere they 
conid overtake their task. Every day, however, the Queen drove in the 
Park, and every evening she gave a dinner-party, to which not’ more than 
fifteen guests were invited. On the 12th of December her Majesty received 
the Siamese Envoys, and it was intimated that she intended to raise the 
poet Laureate to the Peerage. On the 18th of December the Court re- 
moved to Osborne, where Christimas-tide was spent. 

Politically and socially the Recess of 1883 was full of interest. Just as 
Parliament was prorogued Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville brought an 
irritating controversy with France to a close. In the spring, Admiral Pierre 
had been sent with a squadron to enforce French claims of sovereignty over 
a portion of the north-west of Madagascar. In the course of operations 
at Tamatave the Admiral had behaved rudely to the British Consul. He had 
insulted the commander of H.M.S. Dryad, and he had illegally arrested and 
imprisoned Mr. Shaw, an English missionary. Mr. Gladstone had alluded 
gravely, but in terms of studied moderation and courtesy, to these events in 
the House of Commons. The Opposition, however, harried him with attacks ; 
and all over the land Conservative writers and speakers denounced the Govern- 
ment for its cowardly subservience to France. The only effect which these’ 
indiscreet criticisms could have was obviously to convince France that she ran 
no risk in refusing reparation to the Englishmen whom her agents had injured. 
Fortunately the Government of the French Republic had a keen sense of 
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justice. It did not misunderstand the firm but temperate tone of the English 
Foreign Office; and the French Government accordingly offered an apology 
and compensation to Mr. Shaw. It turned out that Admiral Pierre, who 
died in France soon after his recall, had been suffering from an exhausting 
disease at the time he had offended Captain Johnstone of the Dryad. There 
was no disposition on either side, therefore, to exaggerate the personal aspect 
of the question, and the dispute ended in a manner highly creditable to 
the diplomacy of both nations. 

In Ireland the National League, which had been founded in 1882 as a 
continuation of the old Land League, was extending its organisation. Mr. 
Healy’s electoral victory in Monaghan suggested that an attack should be 
made on the last stronghold of the Unionist Party in Ireland. League 
meetings were therefore held in Ulster; but the Orangemen, terrified by 
this invasion of Home Rulers into their loyal territory, attempted to repel it 
by force. They organised rival meetings, and planned armed attacks on the 
Leaguers. Occasionally Mr. Trevelyan had to suppress the demonstrations of 


both “Orange” and “Green” by proclamation. In England the Recess was. 


one of stormy political agitation. The Liberal Party felt that it was necessary 
to submit some measure to Parliament in 1884, on which, if need be, they 
might risk an appeal to the constituencies. Hence, at Leeds, their provincial 
leaders and delegates resolved to press a measure of Parliamentary Reform on 
the country. A small minority, who urged that the reform of the Muni- 
cipality of London and of County and Local Government should have the first 
place, were overruled by those who raised the famous ery of “Franchise 
first.” The Tory leaders, when they spoke on the subject, merely suggested 
that the problem of Parliamentary Reform was encumbered with difficulties. 
For some time the Liberal leaders rarely spoke save to contradict each other 
either as to the order of legislation in the coming Session, or as to 
whether, if Household Suffrage were extended to the counties, the Redistribu- 
tion of Seats would be dealt with by a separate Bill. During the Recess, Sir 
Stafford Northcote roused the Conservatism of North Wales and Ulster. 
Lord Salisbury attempted to thrill his party with terror by an article in the 
Quarterly Review, bewailing the “ disintegration” of English society under Mr. 
Gladstone’s malefic influence; and in another periodical—the National Review 
—he appealed vigorously for popular support by a strong semi-Socialistic 
paper advocating the better housing of the poor. In fact, the end of 1883 
and the beginning of 1884 will be remembered for an outbreak of dilet- 
tante Socialism among the upper classes. The powerful pen of a gifted 
novelist had revealed, as by flashes of lightning, the unexplored regions of 
the East End of London. In. fact, Mr. Walter Besant’s vivid pictures of its 
dull grey life of toil, varied only by hunger, and ending only‘in death, had 
.seared the conscience, if they had not touched the heart, of a brilliant society 
of pleasure. Beneath the bright wit and the mocking humour of the satirist, 
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there glowed the fire and fervour of the prophet; and when a voice which, 
like Mr. Besant’s, had the ear of a hundred millions of English-speaking 
people, preached in the most fascinating of parables the doctrine that Wealth 
owes, and ever will owe, an undischarged duty to Poverty—a mighty impetus 
was given to the cause of social reform. Hands swift to do good were stretched 
forth from the West End to the Fast End, and a movement destined to 
realise, in the Jubilee Year of the Victorian era, some cf Mr. Besant’s ideals in 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’’ was uow initiated. Unfortunately it was 


“€ SLU MMEBS,”? 


yvulgarised by much imposture at the outset. The pace of three London seasons 
had been unusually rapid, and Society at this juncture had exhausted its 
resources of amusement and its capacities for pleasure. The town was fuller 
than usual, for Cabinet Councils had been unwontedly early; and the great 
families who flock to London when they get the first hint that the autumnal 
period of political intrigue has, set in, had abandoned their country houses 
sooner in the year than was customary. The theatres were unattractive ; 
the Fisheries Exhibition had closed; and the world of fashion was hungry 
for some fresh object of interest. Like Matthew Arnold’s patrician, though 
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Society made its feast and crowned its brows with roses in the winter of 
1883-4, it was still left lamenting that : 


“No easier and no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours.” 


The movement in philanthropy which Mr. Besant’s writings originated, and 
which Lord Salisbury’s essay on the Housing of the Poor stamped with the 
imprimatur of British respectability, was just what was needed to supply a 
stimulus +o which the blunted nerves of the idlest pleasure-seeker would 
respond. In the days of Lord Tom Noddy and Sir Carnaby Jenks persons 
of quality in similar circumstances would have gone to see a man hanged. 
Some years later, as M. Henri Taine notes, they would have applied for an 
escort of police and inspected the thieves’ kitchens and other hideous lairs of 
crime. Now, under escorts of enchanted philanthropists, lay and clerical, 
male and female, curious parties were organised’in the West End to visit the 
slums, just as they were arranged to visit the opera. These amateur ex- 
plorers were,. indeed, dubbed “slummers” by cynical writers in the Press; and 
the verb to “slum” almost made good its footing in the English vocabulary. 
Few of these strange visitors remained behind in the East End to help in 
the work of charity whose objects excited their morbid curiosity. It was 
also an untoward coincidence that of these few some of the most fussy and 
bustling subsequently figured conspicuously in the Divorce Court. 

It had been the intention of the Government to reduce the number of the 
troops in Egypt, and some hint of this had been given by Mr. Gladstone at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet in the Guildhall. But before the plan could be 
carried out a catastrophe happened in Egypt which interfered with it. It 
had always been the ambition of the Khedivial family to extend their 
dominion to the Equator. They had drained Egypt of men and money 
to conquer that vast and difficult region known as the Soudan, and under 
the pretext of suppressing the slave trade, they had endeavoured to sanctify 
their policy of costly conquest. When, however, disturbances broke out in 
Lower Egypt, the wild tribes of the Soudan, ever ready to revolt against the 
Egyptians or “Turks,” whom they regarded as brutal extortioners, joined 
the standards of a pretended prophet, called the Mahdi, and Colonel Hicks, 
a retired Indian officer, was sent with an Egyptian army to suppress the 
rising. The British Government sanctioned, but gave no aid to the expedi- 
tion. By their foolish policy they made themselves morally responsible for its 
fate without taking steps to make its success a certainty. In November Hicks 
Pasha and his army were cut to pieces at El Obeid, and Egyptian authority 
in the Sondan was represented by a few beleaguered garrisons at such places 
as Khartoum, Suakim, and Sinkat. The British Government dissuaded Tewfik 
Pasha from trying to re-conquer the Soudan, but advised him merely to re- 
lieve the garrisons and hold the Red Sea coast and the Nile Valley as far 
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as Wady Halfa. By thus blocking the only outlets for its produce the in- 
surrection in the province might be strangled. Here the Ministry delivered 
themselves into the hands of their enemies. If they tried to re-conquer 
the Soudan the Tories couid denounce a blood-guilty policy that wasted the 
substance of Egypt to gratify Khedivial ambition. If they induced Tewfik 
Pasha to let the Soudan alone, they could be denounced for abandoning one 
of the conquests of civilisation to barbarism and the slave trade. But in 
the first weeks of 1884 there was a lull in political agitation, which was only 
partially broken by Mr. Gladstone’s address to his tenants at the Hawarden 
Rent Dinner on the 9th of January. It was in this speech that he advised 
farmers groaning under prolonged agricultural distress, aggravated by an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, to seek consolation in pensive reflection on the 
Hares and Rabbits Act, and in an energetic application of their industry to 
the production of jam. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


GENERAL GORDON’S MISSION. 


Success of the Mahdi—Difficult Position of the Ministers—Thcir Ezyptian Policy—General Gordon sent out to the 
Soudan—Baker Pasha’s Forces Defeated—Sir 8. Northcote's Vote of Censure—The-Errors on Both Sides—- 
Why not a Protectorate ?—Gordon in Khartoum—Zehehr, “ King of the Slave-traders’’— Attacks on Gordon 
—Osman Digna Twice Defeated—Treason in’ Khartoum~Gordon's Vain Appeals—Financial Position of 
Egypt—Ahortive Conference of the Powers—Vote of Credit—The New Speaker—Mr. Bradlaugh Redivivus— 
Mr. Childers’ Budget—The Coinage Bill—The Reform Bill—Wousehold Franchise for the Counties—Carried 
in the Commons—Thrown Out in the Lords—Agitation in the Country—The Autumn Session—“ No Sur- 
render’’—Compromise—The Franchise Bill Passed—The Nile Expedition—Murder of Colonel Stewart and Mr. 
Frank Power—lLord Northhrook’s Mission—Ismail Pasha’s Claims—-The *‘Scramble for Africa ”—Coolness 
with Germany---The Angra Pequena Dispute--Bismarck’s Irritation—Queensland and New Guinea—Death of 
Lord Hertford—The Queen’s New Book—Death of the Duke of Alhany—Character and Career of the Prince— 
The Claremont Estate—The Queen at Darmstadt—Marriage of the Princess Victoria of Hesse- A Gloomy 
Season—The Health Exhihition—The Queen and the Parliamentary Deadlock—The Abyssinian Envoys at 
Oshorne—Prince George of Wales made K.G.—The Court at Balmoral—Mr. Giadstone’s Visit to the Queen. 


Partiament met on the 5th of February, 1884. The Queen’s Speech ad- 
mitted that the unexpected success of the Mahdi in the Soudan had delayed 
the evacuation of Cairo and the reduction of the British army of occupation. 
It also referred to the steps that had been taken to relieve Khartoum by the 
despatch of General Gordon—accompanied by Colonel Stewart—to that doomed 
city. An imposing programme of domestic legislation was put forward. There 
was to be a Reform Bill, a Bill to improve the government of London, and 
legislation was promised dealing with shipping, railways, the government of 
Scotland, education, Sunday Closing in Ireland, and intermediate educa~- 
tion in Wales. The Egyptian Policy of the Government was naturally 
taken as the point for attack by the Opposition in the House of Lords and 
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in the House of Commons. The position of England in Egypt was now 
so peculiar and embarrassing that any policy open to the Government was 
open to objection. So far as the interests of the English and Egyptian 
people were concerned, the best thing that could be done for them 
would have been to render the frontier at Wady Halfa impregnable, to 
forbid any further interference with the Soudan, and to leave the Egyptian 
garrisons and colonies there to make the best terms they could with the 
Mahdi. This would not have been a noble or heroic, but it would have been 
a sensible course, and it would. have prevented the perfectly useless expendi- 
ture of precious blood and treasure. On the other hand, only a Minister 
unselfish enough to brave the obloquy which would be cast on him by his 
rivals for adopting a sordid policy in the interests of his country, could ven- 
ture on such a policy. It would have been possible to a Bismarck, who can 
boast. that he will never break the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier for the 
sake of the Hastern Question. It was not possible to Mr. Gladstone, some 
of whose colleagues were already in a bellicose mood. Assuredly, too, it 
would in 1884 have been unpopular with the electors. In foreign complica- 
tions, involving the issues of peace or war, their 


ss Affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil.” 


Ministers therefore chose, the course which, on the whole, divided the country 
least. They decided to cut the connection between Egypt and the Soudan, 
but at the same time to arrange for the safe return of the Egyptian garrisons 
‘and colonists to Lower Egypt. They selected General Gordon—better known 
as “Chinese” Gordon—who, as Gordon Pasha, had been Viceroy of the 
Soudan, to make the best arrangements he could for the future of the 
country, and bring back the garrisons and colonists in safety. Gordon’s great 
name and unbounded popularity caused this plan to be hailed with unalloyed 
delight by the people. He arrived at Cairo on the 23rd of January, and was 
permitted to receive from the Khedive a firman appointing him Governor- 
General of the Soudan, and vesting him, as the Khedive’s Viceroy, with 
absolute power. Gordon thus held two commissions—one from the English 
Government as the Agent of the Foreign Office, another from the ‘Khedive as 
Viceroy of the Soudan. He crossed the desert without an escort, and was 
making his way to Khartoum when Parliament met. It was a dramatic 
coincidence that when the debate on Egypt was going on, news of a serious 
disaster from the Soudan came to hand. Baker Pasha had advanced from 
Trinkitat on the 4th of February, and near Tokar his force was attacked by 
the Mahdi’s followers and driven back to Suakim. By an accident the 
discussion collapsed without any Ministerial reply being given to the Tory 
attack. Then Sir Stafford Northcote, on the 7th of February, moved his vote 
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of censure, on the ground that the disasters in the Soudan were due 
to “the vacillating and inconsistent policy” pursued by the Government. 
Possibly the disaster of the division in the Commons when this motion was 
rejected may have in turn been traceable to the “ vacillating and inconsistent ” 
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(From a Photograph by Adams and Scanlan, Southampton.) 


tactics of the Opposition. They toiled with wearisome iteration to prove that 

England, having incurred responsibility for the government of Egypt after 

Tel-el-Kebir, was responsible for the massacre of Hicks Pasha and his army. 

So she was; but imstead of drawing the logical inference from the facts, 

namely, that the English authorities in Egypt were to blame for not vetoing 
4y 
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Hicks’s' expedition, Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Salisbury blamed the 
English Government for not helping him with “advice,” and for not forcing 
the Khedive to make his army strong enough for its task. Here it became 
manifest to the House of Commons that the Opposition had only got up a 
sham faction fight. For when Sir Stafford Northcote hotly repudiated the 
notion that he would have sent a British army to reinforce Hicks or avenge 
his death, he gave up his whole case. It was then seen that the alternative 
policy of the Opposition was to goad the Egyptian Government to a war 
of re-conquest in the Soudan, and in the event of failure to leave it in 
the lurch. Alike in the Commons and in the Lords the responsible leaders of 
the Opposition admitted that Mr. Gladstone was right in advising Egypt to 
abandon the Soudan, and in refusing to send British troops there to conduct 
the evacuation. What they argued was that he was wrong in not telling the 
Khedive’s Cabinet how to get out of the Soudan, though he would in that 
event, according to them, have been quite right to refuse the Khedive aid, if, 
in acting on Mr. Gladstone’s suggestions, his Highness met with disaster in 
the rebellious province. It was a sad surprise to Lord Salisbury to find 
his censure carried in the Upper House only by a vote of 181 to 81—for tke 
majority did not represent half of a Chamber two-thirds of which were his 
followers. It was, however, no surprise to Sir Stafford Northcote to find his 
motion rejected in the House of Commons, though he had the advantage of 
the Irish vote. As for the country, its verdict was that there was no difference 
between the two parties except on one point. The Tories would have pestered 
the Khedive with instructions, but would have repudiated responsibility for 
‘them if when acted on they had ended in failure. The Government had, 
through fear of incurring this responsibility, left the Khedive too much to 
his own devices, and when these brought trouble they found they could not 
get rid of all responsibility for it. 

What ought to have been said was what neither Lord Salisbury nor Gir 
Stafford Northcote dared say. It was that England, after Tel-el-Kebir, should 
have boldly proclaimed a Protectorate over Egypt, the moral authority of 
which would have sufficed to hold her fretful and mutinous provinces in awe, 
till steps for their reconstruction could be taken.* Failure seemingly rendered. 


* When England advised Egypt to abandon the Sondan, the Khedive’s Ministry under Cherif 
Pasha refused to take the advice. The defeat of Hicks Pasha cansed England to substitute iusist- 
ance for advice, and when the Egyptian Government was told it must abandon the Sondan, Cherif 
Pasha resigned. Here was an excellent opportunity for establishing a Protectorate; and it is not 
generally known that Sir Evelyn Baring strongly recommended the appointment of English Ministers 
for a period of five years. He was overruled, and Nubar Pasha was made Cherif’s successor. See Mr. 
Edward Dicey’s convincing plea for a Protectorate, in the Nineteenth Century for March, 1884. In passing 
it may be well to warn the reader that he cannot form any correct conception of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations till he has mastered Mr. Dicey’s numerous papers on the subject, notably his “ England and 
Egypt’ (Chapman and Hall, 1881). The central idea of Mr. Dicey’s policy is that the true interest of 
England in the Eastern Question lies in the Valley of the Nile, not in the Bosphorus; and that the 
Isthmus of Suez forms the key-stone of her position as an Imperial Power. 
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the Opposition reckless. Even the heroic and high-hearted envoy of the 
Government at Khartoum did not escape the shafts of their malice. He had 
proclaimed the Mahdi as Sultan of Kordofan in order to induce him to 
negotiate for the peaceful withdrawal of the garrisons. He had burned in 
public the archives of the Egyptian Government, in which the arrears of 
taxes were recorded, as a pledge that the oppressed people of Khartoum 
should be no longer the prey of corrupt extortioners. He had set free the 
prisoners who were unjustly pining in the gaols. He had proclaimed that the 
right of property in domestic slaves would be recognised—thereby neutralising 
the intrigues of the Mahdists, who were persuading the wavering people that 
if they remained true to Egypt, the Government would rob them of their 
household servants. Finding it impossible to discover a less objectionable native 
chief fit to undertake the task of keeping order at Khartoum, Gordon 
recommended for that purpose his old enemy, Zebehr Pasha, once known 
‘as “King of the Slave-Traders.” 

The Tories now attacked Gordon and his policy with much bitterness. 
They jeered at him as a madman. They denounced him for sanctioning 
slavery—he who had given the best days of his life to the suppression of the 
trade. They tried to rouse public opinion against the Government for 
tolerating his proceedings. In fact, no effort was wanting to embarrass him 
and the Ministry in solving the difficult problem of extricating the military and 
civil population of Khartoum from their dangerous position. The factious- 
ness ‘of the Opposition had one bad result. It frightened the Government 
into refusing their sanction to Gordon’s proposal for handing over Khartoum 
‘to Zebehr Pasha. For at this time the Tories delighted to describe Zebehr 
as the kind of monster of savagery with whom a statesman of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character naturally sought a close alliance. 

When the tidings of General Baker’s defeat at Teb were followed by 
news of the massacre of the garrison of Sinkat, Ministers, in obedience to 
public opinion, decided to abandon their policy of inaction in the Soudan. 
On the 10th of February, Admiral Hewett took supreme command at Suakim. 
On the 18th a small British force under General Graham landed at that 
place. By this time Tokar had fallen, but Graham, advancing from Trinkitat, 
fought and beat the Arabs under Osman Digna at El Teb. Osman retired 
to Tamanieb, and was attacked there by Graham on the 138th of March. At 
first the British force wavered and broke under the impetuous shock of the 
Arab charge, but in the end the Arabs were defeated, and Osman Digna’s 
camp was destroyed. Gordon had made an unsuccessful sortie from Khar- 
toum on the 16th of March, and he had found not only his army but the civil 
population of the city honeycombed with treason. In vain he implored the 
Government to send two squadrons of cavalry to Berber to aid the escape 
of two thousand fugitives whom he proposed to send down the Nile. The 
Government, on the contrary, recalled General Graham and his troops from 
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Suakim, thereby leading the Arabs to believe that Gordon was abandoned 
by his countrymen. His negotiations with the Mahdi proved to be a failure. 
In May his protests against the desertion of Khartoum were published 
in official form, and the Opposition then gave expression to popular opinion 
when they moved, though they did not carry, another vote of censure on 
the Ministry. The defence of the Government was that Gordon was in no 
danger, and that when he was, Ministers would quickly send him aid. The 
financial position of Egypt was now so bad that Mr. Gladstone resolved to ease 
the pressure of her debt at the expense of the bondholders. For this purpose 
it was necessary to summon a Conference of the Powers. France opposed 
the English project, and the diplomatic negotiations between England and 
France were seriously embarrassed by incessant interpellations from the Oppo- 
sition in Parliament, and by their abortive votes of censure. In spite of 
these difficulties, however, Ministers were able, on the 23rd of June, to 
announce that they had come to an arrangement with France. She for- 
mally abandoned the Dual Control, which had really been destroyed by the 
Khedive’s decree in 1882, and bound herself not to send troops to Egypt 
unless on the invitation of England. England, on the other hand, agreed 
to evacuate Egypt on the Ist of January, 1888, unless the Powers considered 
that order could not be kept after the British troops were recalled. The 
question of the debt was virtually left to the Conference, but it was agreed 
that after the Ist of January, 1888, Egypt was to be neutralised and the 
Suez Canal put under international management. Hven these arrangements 
were, however, to depend on the decisions of the Conference, which, Mr. 
Gladstone said, would in turn need Parliamentary sanction before they could be 
considered binding on the British Government. The Conference broke up 
owing to the impossibility of reconciling English and French interests, and 
Mr. Gladstone on the 2nd of August told the House of Commons that 
England had regained entire freedom of action. With this freedom the 
Government acquired fresh energy. They sent Lord Northbrook to Egypt 
to report upon its condition, and obtained from Parliament a Vote of 
Credit of £300,000 with which to send succour to Gordon if he required it. 
At this time, though Khartoum was isolated and surrounded by the Mahdi’s. 
troops, Lord Hartington refused to admit that Egypt was in danger from. 
an Arab invasion, or to give any definite promise to send Gordon aid. 

The Egyptian Question sadly exhausted the energies of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Arthur Peel had been chosen as Speaker on the 26th of 
February, in succession to Sir Henry Brand, who was elevated to the Peerage 
as Viscount Hampden. Sir Stafford Northcote again succeeded in preventing 
Mr. Bradlaugh from taking his seat, and when Mr. Bradlangh resigned it,. 
and was again re-elected for Northampton, the resolution excluding him 
from the House was once more revived on the 21st of February. 

The Budget was not presented till the last week of April, and Mr. Childers. 
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then confessed that for the coming year he could not expect a surplus of 
more than £260,000,* which admitted only of a small reduction in the 
Carriage Duties. The unexpected costliness of the Parcel Post caused Mr. 
Childers to abandon in the meantime the scheme for introducing sixpenny 
telegrams; but he made proposals for the reduction of the National Debt and 
the withdrawal of light gold coin from circulation, that led to some con- 
troversy. Mr. Childers’ method of dealing with the Debt was to give holders 
of Three per Cent. Stock the option of taking Two and Three-quarters per 
Cent. or Two and a Half per Cent. Stock at the rate of £102 and £108 
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respectively for every £100 of Stock so exchanged. Mr. Childers argued that 
he would thus reduce the annnal burden of the charge for the Debt (after 
providing for a Sinking Fund to cover the nominal increase in the capital of 
the converted Stock) by £1,310,000. His Coinage Bill was lost because the 
Tories roused popular prejudice against it. Mr. Childers proposed to demone- 
tise the half-sovereign by putting in it a certain amount of alloy and 
giving it a mere token-value. The charge that he was “debasing the 
currency ” wrecked his, project. A Bill strengthening the hands of the Privy 
Council in excluding diseased cattle was passed. But the great measure of 
the Session was the Reform Bill, which was introduced on the 28th of 
February. By it Mr. Gladstone extended household franchise to the counties, 
and a vigorous effort was made to compel him to introduce along with the 
Franchise Bill, a Bill for the Redistribution of Seats. The Second Reading 
of the Reform Bill was carried on the 7th of April, a majority of 340 to 210 
having rejected the hostile amendment of the Conservatives, which was moved 
by Lord John Manners. The Tories then made many futile efforts to coerce 


* His expenditure he estimated at £85,292,000, and his revenue at £85,555,000. 
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Mr. Gladstone into disclosing his Redistribution Scheme, which he had, however, 
sketched in outline in his speech introducing the Franchise Bill. Ultimately 
the Third Reading was carried on the 26th of June—nemine contradicente. The, 
Bill was read a first time in the House of Lords on the 27th of June, where 
Lord Cairns and the Tory Peers opposed it by an amendment, in which they’ 
refused to assent to any extension of the Franchise, without any provision for 
a redistribution of seats. The country began to murmur against this attitude 
of the Tory Peers, many of whom even deprecated the policy of supporting 
Lord Cairns’s amendment. It was, however, carried by a majority of 205 
against 146, After that the Peers, by way of conciliating public opinion, 
agreed, on the motion of Lord Dunraven, to assent “to the principles of 
representation in the Bill.” Ministers immediately announced that they 
would take steps to prorogue Parliament in order to hold an autumn Session 
for the reintroduction of the Measure. This involved the sacrifice of all 
their projects of legislation, including Sir William WHarcourt’s Bill for 
reforming the Government of London, Mr. Chamberlain’s Merchant Shipping 
Bill (prohibiting shipowners from making a profit out of the wreck of 
over-insured ships), the Railway Regulation Bill (which prevented railway 
companies from burdening traders and farmers with extortionate trans- 
port rates), the Scottish Universities Bill, the Welsh Hducation Bill, the 
Police Superannuation Bill, the Medical Acts Amendment Bill, the Corrupt 
Practices at Municipal Elections Bill, the Law of Evidence Amendment Bill, 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, and the Irish Land Purchase Bill. These, as 
well as many useful measures, perished in the legislative holocaust of the 
10th of July, which the opposition of the Peers had brought about. 

The Recess was spent in violent agitation. Party leaders on both sides 
strove to rouse public opinion against or on behalf of the action of the 
House of Lords. The country, on the whole, seemed day by day to gravi- 
tate towards the Liberals, and the general opinion soon came to be that the 
time had come for settling ‘the question of Parliamentary Reform, and that, 
the Peers having accepted the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, a compromise 
as to details ought to be effeeted. The monster procession which passed 
through London on the 21st of July, together with Mr. Gladstone’s political 
campaign in Midlothian, did much to strengthen the hands of the Reformers. 
As might be expected, the Radicals took advantage of the occasion: to direct 
a fierce and violent attack against the House of Lords as an institution. 
When the Session opened on the 28rd of October party spirit ran high, and 
both sides took “No Surrender!” as their watchword. Lord Randolph 
Churchill attempted to fix on Mr. Chamberlain a charge of inciting a Radical: 
mob to break up a great Conservative demonstration which had been held in 
Aston Park, Birmingham, on the 13th of October. Mr. Chamberlain proved his 
innocence by quoting affidavits made by certain men, who swore that “Tory 
roughs” had provoked the riot. The genuineness of those affidavits was 
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questioned, but to no purpose. When, however, they were made the basis 
of legal proceedings, it was noted as a curious coincidence that, with one 
exception, all -the witnesses who had supplied Mr. Chamberlain with his 
exculpating affidavits, somehow vanished from the scene. The Franchise 
Bill was rapidly passed through the House of Commons, and the enormous 
majority of 140 in favour of the Second Reading brought the Tory Peers to 
a more reasonable state of mind. Moderate Conservatives began to build a 
golden bridge of retreat for their lordships. Nor was the task hard. It was 
soon discovered, as the result of private communications, that there was now 
no substantial difference of opinion between Conservatives like Sir Richard 
Cross and Liberals like Mr. Gladstone on the general principles of Redistri- 
“bution. Nobody, in fact, had the courage to defend the continued enfranchise- 
ment of petty boronghs while large towns were not represented in Parliament 
save by the county vote, It was finally arranged by plenipotentiaries represent- 
ing both parties that Mr. Gladstone’s draft Redistribution Bill should be 
submitted confidentially to Sir Stafford Northcote and his friends—that they 
should suggest, and in turn submit to Mr. Gladstone their amendments to it— 
that when both Parties agreed, Mr. Gladstone should receive from the Tories 
“an adequate assurance” that they meant to carry the Franchise Bill through 
the House of Lords, that upon the strength of this assurance Mr. Gladstone 
should introduce the Redistribution Bill in the House of Commons, and carry 
it to a Second Reading while the Peers were passing the Third Reading of 
the Franchise Bill. The whole understanding rested simply on an exchange 
of “words of honour’ between the leaders on both sides, and it was loyally 
adhered to. Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, and Sir Charles Dilke, met and settled all serious disputes over 
the question of redistribution, and the Bill was introduced’ on the Ist of 
December. On the 4th of the month the measure was read a second time, 
the House of Lords having passed the Franchise Bill. On the 6th of 
December Parliament adjourned till the 19th of February, 1885, when the 
Redistribution Bill was to be finally dealt with in Committee, de de 
in diem, 

The autumn Session did not close till the Government obtained a vote of 
credit of £1,000,000 for military operations in Egypt. The decision to send 
an expedition to Khartoum by way of the Nile was arrived at with manifest 
reluctance by the Ministry, and of all the courses open to them, including 
those which had been suggested by Gordon and rejected by Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville, it was the most objectionable and hazardous.* Lord 


* The alternative courses were (1), calling in the aid of Turkish troops; (2), the employment of 
Zebehr Pasha; (3), the opening up of communications between Suakim and Berber after Graham’s 
victories on the Red Sea littoral; (4), the evacuation of Khartoum in accordance with a scheme whereby 
Gordon’s colleague, Colonel Stewart, was to take the fugitives down to Berber, while Gordon and a 
picked body of troops were to retreat up the White Nile in steamers to the Equator. 
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Wolseley arrived at Cairo early in September, and the Mnudir of Dongola 
not only held back the Mahdi, but furnished a base of operations to the 
English foree. Down to the end of 1884 Lord Wolseley contrived to 
shroud his proceedings in a veil of mystery. Beyond the facts that he had 
railway transport to Sarras, that after that point, the expedition and its 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE (AFTERWARDS LORD IDDESLEIGH). 


(from aw Phofoyraph by Larraud, Grford steect.) 


transport were conveyed up the falling river in whaleboats guided by Canadian 
boatmen,* that Lord Wolseley’s sangnine anticipation of a rapid advance had 
been falsified, that dangers and difficulties, which he ought to have fore- 
seen, had been encountered, that it had been necessary to stimulate the 

* These persous were in most cases rather incompetent. They were not boatmen or royageurs at all, 


but clerks, shopmen, and lind-lubbers from the Canadian towns, who had palmed themselves ctf on 
Lord Wolseley and his subordinates as experienced Cauadian reyagenrs. 
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energies of the Army by offering a money reward to the first detachment which 
reached Debbeh, and that by the first week of January, 1885, Lord Wolseley 
would have about 7,000 men at Ambukol, of whom, perhaps, 2,000 might be 
ready to dash across the desert to Shendy, from whence the decisive blow 
at the Mahdi must be struck—beyond these facts and conjectures nothing 


fhoto: R. Buchta, 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PALACE, KHARTOUM. 


was known. Dim rumours of Gordon’s futile sorties, of his feeling of dis- 
gust at being abandoned, and tidings that could not be doubted of the wreck 
of the steamer in which he had sent his gallant lieutenant, Colonel Stewart, 
and the British Consul at Khartoum, Mr. Frank Power, down to Berber, 
filled the minds of the people with the deepest anxiety. Gordon had sent 
Stewart to Berber with instructions to appeal to private munificence in the 
United States and British Colonies for funds with which to organise the 
relief expedition which he had ceased to beg from England. Stewart and 
his companions were murdered by natives after their steamer was wrecked. 
Hence the journals and diaries which Stewart carried were conveyed to the 
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Mahdi, who, finding from them that Gordon was in dire straits, pressed the 
siege with redoubled energy. 

After the failure of the Conference to adjust the financial difficulties of 
Egypt, England “regained her freedom of action.” Lord Northbrook, as we 
have seen, was sent to Cairo to report on the situation, which in reality was 
a very,simple one. Egypt could not pay the annual interest on her debt, and 
the Foreign Powers would not, in the interests of the bondholders, submit 
to have it reduced unless better security were given for the principal. The 
only course open, therefore, was either repudiation, or the acknowledgment of 
British responsibility for the financial administration of Egypt, which would 
have enabled Mr. Gladstone to have cut down, not only the bondholders’ 
interest, but also the taxes extorted from the Egyptian people. Lord North- 
brook’s appointment was caustically criticised by the Tory Opposition, 
who connected his family name of Baring with a mission undertaken in 
financial interests. His mission thus did much to destroy the confidence of 
the populace in the Government, and when he returned, his recommendations, 
so far as they could he discussed, still further discredited Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment. For Lord Northbrook had discovered a third course open to him in 
Egypt. It was to leave the interest of Shylock untouched, but to meet the 
deficit in the Egyptian Budget, caused by the payment of Shylock’s bond, by 
transferring from Egypt to England the burden of supporting the Army of 
Occupation.* As for the existing emergency, Lord Northbrook suggested 
temporary repudiation, and his suggestion was adopted. The Law of Liquida- 
tion was suspended, and the creditors of Egypt were asked to be satisfied 
with less than their due, till matters could be set right. The Queen’s Govern- 
ment early in December attempted to meet the financial difficulty, by proposing 
to advance a 34 per cent. loan to Egypt on the security of the Domain lands,t 
or personal estate of the Khedive. The Powers did uot receive this proposal 
cordially. Necessity, which knows no law, having compelled the Egyptian 
Government, with the sanction of England, to suspend for the moment the 
Sinking Fund of the Unified Debt, a distinct violation of the Liquidation 
Law, the Debt Commission prosecuted the Egyptian Government before the 
International Tribunals. They of course gave judgment in favour of the 

* This was not the only case in which Lord Northbrook had discredited the Administration. It 
was notorious that Mr. W. H. Smith had shockingly neglected naval ship-building when, in 1880, he 
handed the Navy over to Lord Northbrook. ‘Lord Northbrook had worked hard to make up arrears, 
and he had built new ships as fast as he could to enable the British Navy to rank with that of France. 
But his best efforts to correct Mr. Smith’s negligence failed, and yet in July, 1885, he expressed himself 
quite satisfied with the Navy. When he was absent in Egypt a violent agitation, demonstrating the 
feebleness and insufficiency of the Navy, was raised in the Press. Ere the autumn Session ended he 
admitted that £5,000,000 above the ordinary estimates would be needed to strengthen the Fleet in 
swift cruisers and torpedo boats. 

+ Loans already secured on these were to merge in the Preference Debt along with bonds for 


Alexandria indemnities. The interest on it was not to change, but that on the Unified Debt into 
which Daira Lcans were to merge, was to be reduced to 3} per cent. 
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Commission. Germany and Russia at this juncture insisted on their repre- 
sentatives sharing all the rights and powers of the Debt Commission; indeed, 
Germany, irritated by the Foreign and Colonial policy of ‘England, showed 
signs of supporting certain inconvenient claims to the Domain lands which 
the ex-Khedive, Ismail Pasha, put forward. * 

The coolness between Germany and England which marked the last half 
of 1884 arose out of what was at the time termed the “scramble for Africa.” 
The regions ‘opened up by Mr. H. M. Stanley on the Congo had been 
practically occupied by an International Association, the head of which 
was the King of the Belgians. In fact, General Gordon was under an 
engagement to take up the government of this vast tract of land when he 
went to Khartoum. England, however, in order to exclude dangerous rivals, 
recognised the obsolete claims of Portugal to hold the outlet of the Congo; 
but, as Portuguese officials were alleged by commercial men to be obstructive 
and corrupt, this policy was not very popular. Germany, indeed, united 
the Powers in quashing it, and finally it was agreed that an International 
Conference should meet at Berlin to determine the conditions under which 
the outlet of the Congo should be controlled. But at this point Germany 
was sorely irritated by the provokingly vacillating policy of Lord Derby. 
There was a strip of territory, extending from Cape Colony to the Portuguese 
frontier on the Congo, in which a Bremen firm had established a trading 
settlement at Angra Pequena. They applied to Prince Bismarck for protec- 
tion. He, in turn, asked Lord Granville if England claimed any sovereignty 
over this region (in which there was only a small British settlement at 
Walwich Bay), and whether the British Government could give the German 
traders the protection which they sought. Lord Kimberley, in his despatch 
- to Sir Hercules Robinson of the 30th of December, had warned him that the 
Government refused to extend British jurisdiction north of the Orange 
River. But Lord Granville now told Prince Bismarck that, though English 
sovereignty had only been proclaimed formally at certain points along this coast, 
any encroachment on it by a foreign Power would be regarded by England 
as an encroachment on its rights. Again (31st of December, 1884) Prince 
Bismarck repeated his question—Did England propose to give the German 
traders protection, and, if so, what means had she at her disposal for that 
purpose? This despatch was referred to Lord Derby. He left it unanswered 


* When Ismail abdicated under the pressure of France and England it was not made clear that 
he abandoned ail his rights as « private landowner in Egypt. Theoretically the Khedive could not, 
according to’ Oriental usage, own any land in his dominions save as head of the State, in which 
capacity he owned all land. Hence, when he ceased to he Khedive, his private domains reverted to his 
successor. Hence Lord Granville always rejected Ismail’s claim. But in 1888 Lord Salishury, throngh the 
agency of Mr. Marriott, Judge Advocate-General, commuted all Ismail Pasha’s claims for a lump sum, 
calculated on the allowances he was bound to make his family, and which he himself might fairly 
demand to support his position as ex-Khedive. Lord Salisbury’s object was to prevent these claims 
from being ever made the basis of operations for diplomacy hostile to England. 
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for six months, whereupon Prince Bismarck, stung by the affront, answered 
it in his own way by annexing Angra Pequena to Germany. Englishmen 
were indignant; but what was there to be said? The British Government 
refused at first to recognise the annexation. Then they said they would 
recognise it if Germany would pledge herself not to establish a penal colony 
on the coast, a demand which Prince Bismarck bluntly refused. Finally, 
when Lord Derby induced the Cape Colony to retaliate by annexing the 
coast round Angra Pequena between the Orange River and the Portuguese 
frontier, Prince Bismarck declined to recognise such an act of annexation. 
After this event Germany, concealing her designs, despatched an expedition 
to seize the Cameroons, over which the British Government, in response to 
the desire of the native chiefs, had already decided to extend a British 
Protectorate. Disputed land-claims, which German subjects in Fiji preferred 
in 1874, were also revived. In 1874 England had refused even to investigate 
them. Now, however, Lord Granville agreed to submit them to a mixed 
Commission. The British Government surrendered to Germany on these ques- 
tions, by a curious coincidence, at the very time they issued their invitations 
to the London Conference on Egypt, in which they were expecting the sup- 
port of Germany for their Egyptian policy.* As a matter of fact, this 
support was not obtained. In the Conference Count Minster, on behalf of 
Germany, stood neutral between France and England, who were unable to 
reconcile their interests. But he persisted in thrusting before the meeting 
the. question of the imperfect administration of quarantine in Egypt by 
English officials, and on the 5th of August Lord Granville abruptly dissolved 
the Conference, because this matter was beyond the scope of its discussion. 
Nor was Prince Bismarck wrathful against England merely because he 
imagined that Lord Derby had some deep design of thwarting the sudden 
desire of Germany for colonial expansion. 

In a moment of weakness, and when the laurels of victory had not quite 
faded from the brows of the heroes of Tel-el-Kebir, the British Govern- 
ment had applied to Prince Bismarck for hints and suggestions as to what 
they should do in Egypt. According to Lord Granville, Prince Bismarck’s 
advice was “Take it.’+ According to Prince Bismarck, whilst he assured 
Lord Ampthill that Germany would not oppose the British annexation of 


* The dates are curious :— 
17 June, 1884.—Invitations to Egyptian Conference issued. 


+3 55 Lord Derby promises to stop the action of the Cape Government in reference 
to Angra Pequena. 


19 39 Lord Granville assures Count Miinster that he accedes to Bismarck’s wishes on 
the Fiji dispute. * 

22 eH Lord Granville tells Count Herbert Bismarck that the Cabinet, on the 21st 
inst., resolved to recognise the German Protectorate over Angra Pequena, 

28 5 Meeting of the Conference in London. 


+ Speech in House of Lords, February 26th, 1885. 
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Egypt, his advice was that England should “establish a certain security of 
position in this connecting link between her European and Asiatic posses- 
sions” by administering Egypt as a leaseholder from the Sultan. In this 
way England, he thought, would attain her purpose, and yet escape a conflict 
with existing treaties, and “avoid putting France and other Powers out of 
temper.”* His counsel was not followed, which was the first affront. The 


ee 
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BALMORAL CASTLE, FROM CRAIG NORDIE. 


(From « Photograph by G. W. Wilson and Co.) 


feeble course actually adopted—that of attempting to govern Egypt by advice 
—had ended in a financial crisis that alarmed all the German bondholders, 
and they in turn put pressure on Prince Bismarck, that still further in-. 
creased his irritation against England. Hence, when towards the end of 
1884 he meditated a stroke of Colonial policy at the Antipodes, he showed 
little respect for British susceptibilities. In this new departure he was 
materially assisted by the incredible folly of Lord Derby. At the end of* 
1883 the Government of Queensland had sent a police magistrate to annex 
New Guinea, or rather that portion of it not claimed by the Dutch. It 
had already been annexed by wandering British navigators, but rumours of 


* Speech in the Reichstag, March 2nd, 1885. 
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foreign designs on the island had quickened the apprehensions and action of 
the Australians. Lord Derby repudiated this act of annexation. As Lord 
Derby had been sedulous in warning the Colonists that in war they must 
defend themselves, it was not easy to understand why he objected to their 
occupying a territory which, if held by a foreign enemy, would give him a 
good base of operations against Australia. Ultimately, he nerved himself 
to the hazard of annexing the southern portion of New Guinea, east of 
the Dutch possessions, provided the Australian Colonies would enter into a 
federal engagement to bear part of the expense of holding and governing 
the country. Lord Derby had not, however, taken care in proclaiming in 
October, 1884, his intention of annexation to warn foreign Powers off other 
portions of the island and adjacent archipelago. He virtually invited rival 
Governments to slip in and seize what he had left untouched. The end of 
the year, therefore, saw the German flag flying over the unoccupied portion 
of New Guinea, and the archipelago of New Ireland and New Britain, and 
all Australia was in an uproar. These events stirred the sluggish heart of 
Lord Derby. He promptly forestalled a project of German annexation in 
South Africa by hoisting the British flag at Saint Lucia Bay and over the 
region between Cape Colony and Natal, known as Pondoland. 

On the 25th of January the Marquis of Hertford, one of the ornaments 
of the Queen’s Court in her happier days, passed away from the scene. Lord 
Hertford had distinguished himself as an ideal Lord Chamberlain from 1874 
to 1879, and he had won the confidence of her Majesty whilst serving as 
Hquerry to the Prince Consort. This, he used to say, was the most interesting 
part of his career, and among his friends he occasionally told many curious 
stories, brightly illustrative of Court life in the Victorian period. He had a 
profound and warm regard for the Prince Consort, who talked more freely 
to him, than to most men, chiefly, he said, because he knew his Equerry 
kept no diary. Lord Hertford’s stories all tended to throw light on the singu- 
larly unselfish nature of his Royal master. One of them, for example, was 
to the effect that when the Queen and the Prince were crossing the Solent, 
Lord Hertford, on appearing on deck, found the Prince pacing about and 
enjoying the fresh breeze, whereas the Queen had been compelled to retire 
to her cabin. He said to the Prince he was surprised to find him on deck in 
such a breeze, as he had always heard that his Royal Highness was a bad 
sailor, The Prince replied, “I know people say that about me, and imagine 
that the Queen never suffers from sea-sickness. It is better it should be so. 
The English laugh so much at sea-sickness, that I prefer the laugh should be 
against me rather than against the Queen.” 

In the second week in February the Queen published a continuation of 
her “ Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands,” the dedication of 
which was in these words:—“<To my loyal Highlanders, and especially to the 
memory of my devoted personal attendart and faithful friend, John Brown. 
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these records of my widowed life in Scotland are gratefully dedicated.”* In 
this volume she displayed much of the latent Jacobitism which one is apt to 
develop in the atmosphere of the northern mountains, and again and again, 
when she records. her visits to the scenes, rich in the storied memories of “the 
*15 and the ’45,” she expresses her feeling of pride and gratitude that she has 
inherited, not only the throne of the Stuarts, but the fervent loyalty that 
bound so many gallant hearts to the cause of “bonnie Prince Charlie.’ Her 
reminiscences are somewhat tinged with melancholy, but the great and 
motherly loving-heartedness of the book is its chief charm, and secured for it 
an amazing popularity. It was said that the circulating libraries ordered 
copies by the ton, and the Press teemed with favourable reviews, in which 
her Majesty took great interest. As usual, however, she only read those that 
were marked for her perusal by her ladies. The cover was designed by the 
Princess Beatrice, and was in every way tasteful and artistic. But the 
portraits which embellished the work were badly reproduced. That of Brown, 
however, it may be noted, was an exception, for he was “flattered” by the 
artist out of all recognition. ; 

The year 1884 was one that brought much sorrow to the Royal Family. 
During the months of January and February, whilst the Court was at Osborne, 
though her Majesty’s health had visibly improved, yet she was still suffering 
from the effects of her accident, and was quite unable to remain long in a 
standing position. On the 19th of February the Court removed to Windsor, 
and it was rumoured that the Queen would spend Easter in Germany. She 
was, in truth, desirous of being present at the marriage of her grand- 
daughter, the Princess Victoria of Hesse, to Prince Louis of Battenberg. 
On the 26th of March she received Lieutenant W. Lloyd, R.H.A., at Windsor, 
when he presented to her one of the Mahdi’s flags which had been taken at 
Tokar, and just as preparations for the German tour were being made, 
the Royal Household was plunged into grief by sudden tidings of the death 
of the Duke of Albany, on the 28th of March. He had been living at Cannes 
for a few weeks. He had taken part with great glee in the festivities of 
the gayest season that had ever been witnessed in Nice. He returned to 
Cannes on the 27th, and it seems he had, in mounting the stairs of the 
Naval Club in the afternoon, fallen and hurt his right mee. He was attended 
to by Dr. Royle, and, though he went to bed, conversed quite gaily with 
those round him. At half-past two on the morning of the 28th Dr. Royle 
was roused by the sound of his stertorous breathing, and, on going to his 
bedside, found him dying in a fit. The news of his death reached Windsor 
at noon, and Sir H. Ponsonby broke it gently to the Queen, who was at first 
so prostrated with grief that her condition alarmed her attendants. As soon as 
she rallied her Majesty sent the Princess Beatrice to Claremont House to 

* More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands. From 1862 to 1882. Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1884. 
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comfort the Duchess of Albany, then in a delicate state of health. In the 
wfternoon the ex-Empress Eugénie, clad in the deepest mourning, visited the 
Queen, and stayed till about seven in the evening. She informed those to whom 
she spoke when she left that her Majesty had apparently obtained some relief 
by giving expression to her anguish in the sympathetic presence of a friend who 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF ALBANY: THE PROCESSION ENTERING WINDSOR CASTLE. (See p, 689.) 


had herself suffered many sorrowful bereavements. To none did the sad news 
convey so severe a shock as to the Prince of Wales. The telegram was handed 
to lim whilst he was chatting with some friends in Lord Sefton’s box on 
the Grand Stand at the Aintree Race-course, and at first the Prince seemed 
dazed with the message. He was only able to mutter to Lord Sefton in broken 
aceents, “ Albany is dead.” Having retired to his private room to compose his 
nerves, he drove off immediately to Croxteth. The rumour of the Duke’s death 


flew round the race-course, but at first wag disbelieved. Then the sports were , 
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stopped, and the stampede of the pleasure-seekers to Liverpool, where it was 
hoped that the news would be contradicted, will long be remembered. In 
London the event was the theme of sympathetic discussion in every train and 
omnibus and tramcar in the afternoon, as men were returning home from 
business. The workmen’s clubs at night adjourned their political debates as 
a mark of sympathy for the Queen. On the following day her Majesty and 
the Princess Beatrice visited the Duchess of Albany, and the meeting was most 


THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


touching and mournful. All the details of the funeral arrangements were 
superintended by the Queen, but the body of the Prince was brought back to 
England under the personal direction and care of the Prince of Wales, end 
buried on the 5th of April with solemn pomp in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
Six of the pall-bearers—Lord Castlereagh, Lord Brooke, Lord Harris, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Mr. Walter Campbell, and Mr. Mills—were undergraduates 
with the dead Prince at Christ Church. 

The Duke of Albany once said, “I do not understand why people should 
always be so kind to me.” The reason was not far to seek. He was a young 
man with an interesting and amiable personality. He had a pensive turn that 

*w 
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recalled his father, but with a dash of gaiety of heart which rendered him more 
acceptable to society than the Prince Consort ever managed to became. His 
long life of suffering and pain secured for him the sympathies of the people. 
Despite his ill-health he was even in childhood a bright and promising boy. 
Professor Tyndall has spoken highly of his capacity at this period, and Dean 
Stanley, one of his early mentors, so deeply influenced him that at one time the 
Prince indicated a desire to take Orders in the Anglican Church. At Oxford 
he was prohibited by the physicians from reading for honours, and after he 
became a member of the House of Lords, the Queen, noticing his eager interest 
in politics, had some trouble in dissuading him from plunging into the debates, 
as a free lance who loved to “drink delight of battle with his peers.” 

When he was thwarted in this design, the Prince suggested that his ser- 
vices might be utilised in another direction. At the time Lord Normanby 
resigned the Governorship of Victoria Prince Leopold applied to Mr. Glad- 
stone for the post, and the Tory newspapers and orators of the period 
heaped the most extravagant abuse on Mr. Gladstone for refusing the 
offer. Mr. Gladstone was even challenged in the House of Commons on the 
subject, but his lips being sealed by the Queen, he was unable to defend 
himself, or do more than make an evasive and ambiguous statement. The 
truth, however, was that Mr. Gladstone did not refuse the Prince’s offer. 
He referred it to Mr. Murray Smith, Agent-General for Victoria in London, 
with a request for his opinion. Mr. Smith replied that the appointment 
would give great satisfaction in Australia, but when the matter was laid 
before the Queen she peremptorily vetoed the project, assigning as a 
reason her fear that the Prince’s ill-health unfitted him for the duties of 
the position to which he aspired. Obvious reasons of State have, however, 
always made the Sovereigns of the Hanoverian dynasty reluctant to permit 
Princes of the Blood-Royal to serve as satraps in distant colonies where 
aspirations to independence are not always dormant. 

Prince Leopold was a pleasing and polished orator, and being the only 
member of his family who spoke the English tongue without any trace of a 
German’ accent, his platform performances were always successful. His 
addresses reflected the thoughtful, cultivated mind of a young man who had 
lived much in the companionship of books, and who had read discursively 
without studying deeply. He was never commonplace, and his merely formal 
utterances were usually marked by a distinction of style that well became a 
princely scholar. In the singularly beautiful preface which the Princess 
Christian wrote for the “ Biographical Sketch and Letters” of her sister, 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse (Princess Alice), she says that as the Duke 
of Albany was the last to see her gifted sister in life, so he was the’ 
first of the Queen’s children “to follow her into the silent land.” It is a 
enrious fact that, as with her, the shadow of early death seems to have 
cast itself in the form of presentiment over his young life. Myr. Frederick 
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Myers, in his eulogistic reminiscences of the Duke of Albany, alludes to this 
circumstance in the following passage :—“ The last time I saw him [the 
Duke of Albany] to speak to,” writes a friend from Cannes, March 30th, 
“being two days before he died, he would talk to me about death, and said 
he would like a military funeral, and, in fact, I had great difficulty in 
getting him off this melancholy subject. Finally, I asked, ‘Why, sir, do you 
talk in this morose manner?’ As he was about to answer he was called 
away, and said, ‘I'll tell you later.” I never saw him to speak to again, but 
he finished his answer to another lady, and said, ‘For two nights now 
the Princess Alice has appeared to me in my dreams, and says she is quite 
happy, and that she wants me to come and join her. That’s what makes me 
so thoughtful.’ ” * 

The death of the Duke of Albany hushed the gaiety of a highly pro- 
mising season, and West End tradesmen were full of lamentation when it 
was rumoured that the Court would shroud itself in gloom during the whole 
summer, though the official period of Court mourning was to end in May. 
But it was not alone in London that the Prince was mourned. His neigh- 
bours at Esher, rich and poor alike, felt his loss severely. They all spoke 
well of him and of his young wife, and recalled pleasant memories of his 
kindliness—how he joined the local chess ciub, sang at local concerts, and 
interested himself in the Duchess’s schemes for boarding out pauper children. 
After the death of the Duke the Queen announced her intention of main- 
taining Claremont as a residence for the widowed Duchess, a generous act, 
because Prince Leopold used to say that even with £20,000 a-year to live 
on, Claremont kept him a poor man. But for the £20,000 which the Queen 
spent on the property during 1888 and 1884, this residence would in truth 
have seriously embarrassed him. t As a matter of fact, the favourite dwelling 
of the Duke of Albany was not Claremont but Boyton Manor, near War- 
minster in Wiltshire, of which place he was tenant when he died, and in 
the neighbourhood of which his memory is still lovingly cherished.} 


* Fortnightly Review, May, 1884. 

+ The Claremont Estate was bought by the Crown in 1216. It was granted to the lamented 
Princess Charlotte and her husband, Prince Leopold—the Queen’s uncle—with benefit of survivorship. 
It was a place full of gloomy associations, but Prince Leopold kept it up pretty well till 1848, on the 
£60,000 a year which he had from the nation. In 1848 the exiled Orleans family occupied it, and were 
prodigal in spending money in improving the grounds and gardens, which were almost as productive as 
those of Frogmore. On the death of King Leopold of Belgium, Claremont reverted to the Crown, and 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone passed an Act granting it to the Queen for life. In 1881 Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, as trustee for the Queen, bought the reversionary interest of it for her from the 
State for £70,000, and since then it has been her private property, like Osborne and Balmoral. That 
Claremont is the property of the nation is a strange delusion fondly cherished by many critics of Royalty, 

+ Prince Leopold lived chiefly at Boyton Manor from the summer of 1875 till the autumn of 1879, 
when the Queen insisted on his going to Claremont. It was at Boyton that he was so dangerously 
if in 1877 that Sir William Jenner telegraphed for the Queen to come to what was supposed to 
be his deathbed. After that her Majesty always objected to his staying in Wiltshire. 
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Soon after the funeral of the Duke of Albany the Queen was recommended 
by Sir William Jenner to go to Germany, and she thus resoived to visit 
her son-in-law and grandchildren at Darmstadt, where the marriage of the 
Princess Victoria of Hesse with Prince Louis of Battenberg was to be cele- 
brated at the end of the month (April). Sir William believed that the 
change of scene and surroundings would do the Queen more good than a 
. mournful sojourn at Osborne, where everything must recall reminiscences of 
her dead son. Her Majesty accordingly left. Windsor on the 15th of April 
for Port Victoria, whence she embarked on the Osborne and arrived at 
Flushing next morning. Therefrom she went by rail to Darmstadt, arriving 
early on the morning of the 17th. The voyage was unpleasant, and the 
weather between the Nore and the Scheldt so heavy that the Queen had 
to remain in her cabin during the greater part of her journey. Only the 
Grand Duke of Hesse and his daughters were on the platform to meet her 
Majesty, who had desired her reception to be as private as possible. Ere she 
left England she forwarded to the newspapers through the Home Secretary 
a letter expressing her gratitude to the people for their loving sympathy 
with her and the Duchess of Albany in their bereavement. 

On the 30th of April the marriage of the Queen’s granddaughter, the 
Princess Victoria of Hesse, with Prince Louis of Battenberg, was solemnised 
in the small whitewashed Puritanical-looking chapel at Darmstadt, which was 
thronged with a brilliant crowd of specially invited guests, among whom the 
Queen, in her sombre mourning, was one of the most striking figures. With 
the Queen there were present, besides the family of the bride and bride- 
groom, the young Princesses of Wales. The German Crown Prince led in 
the Princess of Wales, and the German Crown Princess was escorted by her 
brother, the Prince of Wales; Prince William of Prussia led in the Princess 
Beatrice, and the dark, Jewish-looking Prince of Bulgaria (brother of the 
bridegroom) escorted with obsequious gallantry the Princess Victoria of Prussia. 
The ceremony was short, simple, and touching; but the sermon on the duties 
of marriage which the Court preacher delivered was long and prosy. The 
Queen, after the ceremony was over, retired to’ the Palace, and did not 
attend the wedding banquet in the Schloss. The weather, which had been 
cold and bleak when the Queen arrived, suddenly became fine and mild, and 
she was, therefore, able to amuse herself in the public gardens. She had gone 
to Darmstadt rather reluctantly, but was now glad that she had taken Sir 
William Jenner’s advice. By her own wish she was lodged in the Neue 
Schloss, which she had built, at a cost of nearly £25,000, as a palace for 
the Princess Alice and her husband, and in the beautiful grounds of 
this place she drove about every morning in a pony-carriage with the 
Princess Beatrice. She took long drives every afternoon, and visited Auerbach 
(the chief country seat of the Grand Duke) and his shooting-lodge at 
Kranichstein. The ex-Empress Eugénie had offered to lend Arenenberg (a 
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charming villa near Constance) to the Queen, but she did not desire to extend 
her tour beyond Darmstadt, and so the offer was not accepted. Accompanied 
by the Princess Beatrice, the Grand Duke, and the Princess Elizabeth of 
Hesse, her Majesty returned to Windsor on the 7th of May. 
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THE LINN OF DEE. (From a Photograph by G. W. Wilson and Co.) 


London was still dull and gloomy. Court mourning and the absence of 
the Prince of Wales (who was visiting his sister in Berlin): made the season 
of 1884 melancholy. On the 10th of May the Queen, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, and the Princess Elizabeth paid a visit of condolence to the Duchess 
of Albany at Claremont, and on the 22nd her Majesty left Windsor for 
Balmoral. That she was much improved in health was evident, because 
not only were the public admitted to the railway-station at Perth, and Ferry- 
hill, Aberdeen, but at the former she was able to walk from her carriage to 
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the reception-room with a firm step and without assistance. It was a lovely 
warm day when her Majesty and suite drove along the north side of the Dee 
from Ballater to Balmoral. The sixty-fifth anniversary of her Majesty’s birth- 
day was observed in London officially on the 24th of May, but Ministerial 
State dinners were not given owing to the Royal Family being in mourning. 
The anniversary was not to be kept at Balmoral, but at last the Queen 
directed that her servants, with those from Abergeldie and Birkhall, should 
dine in the Ball Room of the Castle, under the presidency of her Com- 
missioner, Dr. Profeit. In the morning Mr. Boehm’s life-size statue of 
John Brown arrived, and it was placed on a pedestal in the grounds of 
Balmoral at a spot about two hundred yards north-west of the Castle, the 
site being selected by the Queen. The great sculptor superintended the cere- 
mony of unveiling his work. On the 15th of June the Queen attended 
Crathie Church, for the first time since October, 1882, greatly to the relief of 
her God-fearing neighbours, who had begun to entertain a shocking suspicion 
that she had given up attendance at “public worship.” On the 25th the 
Court returned to Windsor, after a delightful holiday spent in the brightest 
and sunniest of weather. Hvery afternoon the Queen had been able to 
drive about Deeside, and she had even visited, though she had not stayed 
at, her cottage at the Glassalt Shiel. Though the return of the Prince of 
Wales to town from Wiesbaden early in June had given a fillip to a chilling 
season, Society was dull in the summer of 1884. Lord-Sydney and Lord 
Kenmare had gently suggested to the Queen that her refusal to permit 
Drawing Rooms and State Concerts to be held was causing much disappoint- 
ment at the West Hnd, but withont avail. Her Majesty, indeed, showed 
much tenacity in forbidding these functions, the proposal of which by the 
great officers of the Household she deemed disrespectful to the memory of her 
dead son. Nor was she conciliated by being reminded that during the season 
of 1861, after the death of the Duchess of Kent, she had held Drawing Rooms 
herself, whereas now she had the Princess of Wales ready to relieve her of 
the burden of attending them. Londoners, however, had their compensations. 
They discovered, in the gay and glittering gardens of the Health Exhibition 
at South Kensington, with their English and German bands and their brilliant 
combinations of Chinese lanterns and electric lamps, a delightful al fresco 
lounge. Here in the summer evenings the pursuit of pleasure’ was combined 
with a chastened homage to the cause of scientific enlightenment and social im- 
provement. This was one of a series of specialis:d exhibitions, the organisa- 
tion of which had been the work of the Prince of Wales, who also earned the 
gratitude of the town at this time by persuading the Queen to let him hold two 
Levees on her behalf. On the 20th of July the Queen and Princess Beatrice 
were at Claremont, where the Duchess of Albany gave birth to a son; after 
which her Majesty proceeded to Osborne on the 30th of the month, where she 
was visited by the German Crown Prince and Princess. An interesting event 
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in the life of the Court.in the season of 1884 was the reception given by the 
venerable Duchess of Cambridge at St. James’s Palace on the 25th of July to 
celebrate the completion of her eighty-seventh year, The season of 1884 virtually 
ended with the Garden Party which the Prince of Wales gave at Marl- 
borough House on the same day. In ended, as it began, gloomily, and .the 
social chroniclers lamented the poorness of the entertainments, the badness 
of the dinners, the mournfulness of the balls. They only brightened up when 
they recorded, with a transient gleam of joy, that, though all the “great 
houses” attended by Royalty had been closed, three had opened their doors 
since Easter, namely, Devonshire House, where Lord Hartington entertained 
guests twice; Norfolk House, where Lord and Lady Edmond Talbot gave a 
ball that was endurable; and Stafford House, where, at a small party in the 
middle of July, the Prince and Princess of Wales made their first appearance 
in Society since their mourning. 

During August the Queen was much troubled as to the issue of the 
political crisis arising out of the Reform Bill debates, and the threatened con- 
flict between the democracy and the House of Lords. She earnestly deprecated 
an attack on the Peers during the Recess, and Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
paid due deference to her opinions. She sent twice for Lord Rowton—better 
known, when Mr. Disraeli’s private secretary, as Mr. Montagu Corry—whom 
she regarded as the inheritor of Lord Beaconsfield’s ideas, to consult him on 
the situation. She made it clear to him that she was unwilling to use her 
Prerogative for the purpose of creating new Peers to force the Reform Bill 
through the Upper House. From this it was inferred that if the House of 
Lords resisted to the bitter end, the Queen would prefer to coerce them by a 
dissolution rather than by Prerogative. Lord Wolseley and Lord Northbrook 
were also summoned about this time to consult with her on the prospécts of a 
campaign in Egypt. These anxious conferences were held after she had received 
the Abyssinian Envoys on the 20th of August. They had come to England 
bearing copies of a Treaty which had been concluded at Adowah with King 
John of Abyssinia. They were received by the Queen at Osborne, and at their 
audience they presented her Majesty with letters from King John and with 
various gifts, among which were a young elephant and a large monkey. Ere 
the Court left Osborne the Queen surprised the country by announcing her deci- 
sion to confer the Order of the Garter on Prince George of Wales, for there 
was no precedent for giving the Garter to a junior member of the Royal Family 
in his minority. When the Queen came to the Throne there were only four Royal 
Knights of this Order, and pedants of heraldry now complained that there were 
twenty-eight, and that the Royal Knights outnumbered the ordinary ones. 

On the Ist of September the Court proceeded to Balmoral, the Queen being 
accompanied by the Crown Princess and Princess Beatrice. The arrival of 
the Court at Balmoral, and the visit of Mr. Gladstone to Invercanld, had filled 
Braemar to overflowing. On the 18th of September the Queen held a Council at 
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Balmoral, at which Mr. Gladstone, Lord Fife, and Sir H. Ponsonby were present, 
Mr. Gladstone afterwards dining with her Majesty. Lord Ripon having re- 
signed office as Viceroy of India, his successor, Lord Dufferin, visited the Queen 
at Balmoral in October. One by one the Royal guests fled southwards, and 
finally the Queen and Princess Beatrice left the Highlands for Windsor on the 
20th of November—her Majesty’s return being hastened by grave political 
anxieties caused by the threatened collision between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone had at Balmoral so earnestly deprecated the obstinacy of 
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the Peers, and so clearly pointed out to the Queen the difficulty of avoiding this 
collision whilst they persisted in their anti-Reform policy, that her Majesty sub- 
sequently used all her influence to bring about a compromise. It was with a 
view to renew her efforts in this direction that she returned to Windsor at the 
time when Lord Granville was offering to submit a draft Redistribution Bill 
for friendly but private inspection by the Tory leaders, provided the Peers 
would give a pledge to pass the Franchise Bill during the autumn Session. 
The appearance of Mrs. Gladstone’s name among the list of those who were 
at Lady Salisbury’s reception in Arlington Street on the 19th of November, 
was taken as an auspicious omen, and as indicating that the Conservative 
chiefs had not. been insensible to the advice which the Queen had given to 
the Duke of Richmond in the Highlands. The supreme difficulty of bringing 
about the Reform compromise lay in breaking down the resistance of Lord 
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Salisbury and the Tory Peers, who were resolved to force a dissolution on the 
basis of the old franchise. This resistance gradually weakened after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s visit to Balmoral. That it finally disappeared was mainly due to the 
firm but gentle pressure which the Queen put on the Duke of Richmond in 
order to induce him and his colleagues to accept a compromise. The actual 
details of the Treaty between Mr. Gladstone and the Peers were settled in 
London. But the preliminaries of Peace were really negotiated by the Queen 
and the Duke of Richmond in Aberdeenshire, after the memorable “ gathering 
of the clans” at Braemar in the autumn of 1884. After the return of the 
Court from Scotland many guests were received at Windsor, among whom 
Lord Sydney—who uséd to audit her Majesty’s private accounts, and, since the 
death of the Prince Consort, was her confidential adviser—was one of the most 
favoured. On the 17th of December the Court removed to Osborne. 
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AFTER the compromise had been arranged between the rival political leaders 
on the Franchise Bill and the Bill for the Redistribution of Seats, it has 
been said that Parliament adjourned to the 19th of February, 1885 —an 
annus mirabilis in the Queen’s reign. It witnessed the final settlement of 
the Reform Question which the Whigs left unsettled in 1882. It witnessed 
the amazing development of the Home Rule movement in Ireland under two 
influences. The first was extended Franchise. The second was the alliance 
between the Parnellites and the Tory Party, which had grown out of the 
intrigues of Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, and Mr. 
Rowland Winn, the Tory whip, with Mr. Justin McCarthy, and other Irish 
Nationalist leaders. Every day brought forth a new outward and visible 
sign of this alliance, and in Ireland, when it was bruited about that the 
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‘Tories were ready not only to attack and overthrow Lord Spencer, who was 


still upholding English authority at Dublin Castle almost in the same sense. 


that General Gordon was upholding it at Khartoum, the result was inevitable. 
The large class of Irishmen who from motives of self-interest, business con- 
nection, or personal feeling were willing to stand by the English Govern- 
ment in Dublin so long as they felt sure that England would stand by 
them, began to waver in their allegiance. Like the same sort of people 
in the Soudan, and even in Khartoum when they saw Gordon abandoned by 
those who were supposed to be truest to him, they began to make terms 
with their Mahdi. If the Tories were buying the Parnellite vote to-day, 
the Liberals would soon be found bidding higher for it to-morrow, and 
Irishmen, whose interests and timidity alone served to keep them loyal to 
Dublin Castle so long as they felt absolutely certain of the support of both 
political parties in England, began in 1885 to stream over to Mr. Parnell’s 
camp. The stream was obviously swollen when a coalition of the Parnellites 
and Tories expelled Mr. Gladstone’s Government from office, and when it was 
known that the Parnellite vote had been obtained on the faith of a promise 
from the Tory leaders that they would not only abandon the Crimes Act if they 
came into office, but join Mr. Parnell in opposing Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment if it sought to renew it. The year also witnessed the end of the 
Egyptian tragedy, the conquest of Burmah, the semi-Socialistic propaganda of 
Mr. Chamberlain, the General Election which made Mr. Parnell master of 
Treland, and shattered the English Party system that had been built up after 
1846, and the rumoured adoption of Home Rule as a part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
programme. 

During the first weeks of “1885—the winter recess, as it might be 
called—Mr. Chamberlain spread terror through the land by making a strong 
Socialistic appeal to the new Electors. He was evidently bent on breaking 
up the old Liberal Party—perhaps he saw his way to the formation of a 
new democratic faction into which many of the “Tory democracy,” created 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, might drift. Signs were not wanting that 


a coalition between these successful politicians was in certain circumstances 


quite a possible contingency. In the meantime, Mr. Chamberlain and his 
followers preached what he called the “doctrine of ransom.” This meant 
that when a man became rich he was to purchase the privilege of keeping 
his wealth by paying taxes now borne by the poor, and if need be by pro- 
viding new taxes in order to give the poor a larger share of the comforts 
and enjoyments of life than fell to their lot. Mr. Chamberlain in fact 
offered to “ransom” the thrifty classes from confiscation provided they 
taxed themselves to give the poor free libraries, pleasure-gardens, education, 
improved dwellings at “fair rents,” allotments of land, and work and em- 
ployment in time of distress. It was part of his scheme to abolish in- 
direct taxation. His lieutenant, Mr. Jesse Collings, formulated the portion of 
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it which dealt with the land by popularising the idea that it was the duty 
of the ratepayers to set up agricultural labourers in the business of farming 
with “three acres and a cow” to start with. Government, in fact, was, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Collings, to act as a kind of glorified 
Cooperative Store, or “Universal Provider’ for the proletariat. 

When the House of Commons met on the 19th of February there was a 
‘general desire to make rapid progress with the Reform Bills. Efforts to secure 
the representation of minorities, to oppose an increase in the members of the 
House, to cut down the representation of Ireland. to disfranchise the Uni- 
versities, were resisted, and the alliance of the two Front Benches crushed all 
opposition. One member only was successful in carrying an amendment. This 
was Mr. Raikes, who had been Chairman of Committees in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, and who now succeeded in reducing the perpetual penalties 
inflicted on voters in corrupt boroughs. On the 11th of May the Seats Bill 
was read a third time, and when it went to the House of Lords it was speedily 
passed. The Tories, who objected to the compromise, found spokesmen in Mr. 
James Lowther, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Raikes. The opposition of the last- 
named was the most active, but it merely resulted in effecting a few changes 
in the nomenclature of the Bill, and in what the Times termed “his more 
than paternal solicitude for the leisurely progress of the measure.” 

No measure of reform proposed in the Queen’s reign by a responsible 
politician was ever designed to produce such a mighty change in the British 
Constitution as the Reform Bill of 1885. Lord Grey and Lord John Russell, by 
their Bill in 1832, added not quite half a million voters to the Electorate of 
the United Kingdom. The Reform Bill of 1867 increased the Electorate from 
1,136,000 +o 2,448,000. In 1885 it had grown to be 3,000,000, and to this 
number Mr. Gladstone’s Bill added 2,000,000 new voters.* The Seats Bill, 
which distributed the 5,000,000 electors into electoral groups, was a much more 
complex measure. The chief difficulties were two in number. First, there was 
that of determining the standard by which the claim of a borough to separate 
representation could be conceded; secondly, there was the difficulty of dis- 
covering how votes should be cast in towns possessing more than one member. 
Here curious contrasts can be drawn between the old order and the new. 


* The borough franchises of England and Wales were the old £20 clear annual value qualification 
of 1832, and the householder and lodger franchises established in 1867. To these the new Reform 
Act of 1885 added the “service franchise,” giving a vote to any man who inhabits any dwelling-honse 
by virtue of any office, service, or employment. Caretakers, bailiffs, gamekeepers, officers of public 
establishments, shepherds, &c., were admitted under this qualification. It was further provided that 
every citizen of full age, aud not subject to legal incapacity, who has occupied a honse for a year and 
paid his rates, can have his name registered as a voter for the district, whether it be called county or 
borongh, in which he resides. The property franchises in the counties were in the main left untouched, 
but provision was made to check multiplication of faggot votes—i.c., votes of non-resident occupiers on 
sham qualifications. But four-fifths of the 5,000,000 electors enfranchised by the Bill were really 
qualified as simple householders in town and county. 
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Redistribution of seats in 1832 meant the transfer of a vast body of power from 
the aristocracy to the middle-class, and the liberation of the Commons from the 
despotism of the Peers, who ruled it through the nominees who represented their 
pocket boroughs. Little wonder that the sweeping disfranchisement of these 
constituencies brought the country to the verge of revolution. In 1867 it was 
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not the aristocracy but the middle-class which dreaded the kind of disfrancbise- 
meut that proceeds from destroying the separate representation or reducing the 
redundant representation of a constituency. Hence, though the contest in 1867 
was warm, it was not fierce. But in 1885, on the other hand, no popular 
excitement could be raised over the question of Redistribution, and the nation 
grew sick of the controversy as to whether a Seats Bill should be taken before, 
with, or after a Franchise Bill. And yet the redistribution of power proposed 
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by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in 1885, and which sprang from the compromise with 
the Opposition in December, 1884, effected changes vaster by far than those that 
shook Society to its foundation in 1832. In 1832, what nearly came to civil 
war was waged over 143 seats, liberated by disfranchisement for redistribu- 
tion.* In 1885 Mr. Gladstone had 178 seats representing 26°5 per cent. of the 
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representation of the country to redistribute. Of this number more than half 
—about 96—were given to the counties, whose Hlectorate had been enormously 
increased by the absorption of small boroughs, as well as by the extension of 


* There were 56 two-member constituencies wholly disfranchised, and 31 which lost a member apicce. 
But by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in 1885, there were 160 seats set free for redistribution, 6 that were in 
abeyance were revived, und to mect the claim of Scotland for increased representation, 12 new seats, 
despite the opposition of tie extreme Tories like Sir J. D. Hay, «rere added to the House. 
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household franchise, whereas in 1832; the counties only pulled 56 of the 
liberated seats out of the scramble. Of the boroughs which Mr. Gladstone 
disfranchised, 20 had their representation cut down to one member in 1882, 
and two, Kendal and Whitby — which Lord John Russell created .as new 
boroughs—lost their separate representation in 1885. The great merit of the 
Bill was that, as far as possible, it created single-member constituencies on the 
basis of population, which was as close an approach to equal electoral districts 
as Mr. Gladstone could make, Large towns, instead of being treated as single 
electoral units with cumulative voting, were cut up into single-member cor- 
stituencies as nearly as possible equal in point of population. The Bills for 
Scotland and Ireland were drawn on the same lines, but adapted to local 
circumstances. 

Up to Whitsuntide Government business was sadly in arrear—foreign 
questions diverting attention from domestic legislation. The fall of Khar- 
toum, the retreat of Lord Wolseley’s advance column in the Soudan, 
the defeats and disasters of the campaign, the deaths of Generals Gordon, 
Stewart, and Earle, together with wild rumours of an Arab invasion of 
Egypt, excited Parliament to a state of high tension. The Government 
called out the Reserves, announced that they wonld crush the Mahdi, and 
ordered the war against Osman Digna to be renewed. The Opposition in 
the last week of February brought forward a vote of censure on the 
Ministerial policy in Egypt, calling on Ministers to recognise British responsi- 
bility for Egypt and those parts of the Soudan which were necessary for 
the security of Egypt. Mr. Gladstone evaded any positive declaration of 
policy, and the Liberal party spoke with two voices, some being for 
complete withdrawal from Egypt, others being in favour of administering 
its affairs in the name of the Khedive, but none being bold enough to 
advocate any permanent course of action. The Ministry were saved from 
defeat by 302 votes to 288, and this narrow majority was a warning of their 
coming doom. 

A dispute then arose as to the plan adopted for rescuing Egypt from a 
financial crisis. This plan was embodied in a convention with the Powers and 
assented to by the Porte, by which a loan of £9,000,000 under International 
guarantee was advanced to Egypt to save her from bankruptcy, in considera- 
tion of which the Powers agreed to suspend the Law of Liquidation and cut 
down the interest on all Hgyptian securities by 5 per cent. That on the Suez 
Bonds payable to the English Government was, however, reduced by 10 per 
cent. The arrangement was to last for two years, and if Egypt was still 
bankrupt in 1887, then her affairs would be subject to an International inquiry. 
No care had been taken to prevent the International guarantee of the loan 
carrying with it the right of International intervention in Egypt, though 
Ministers repudiated the suggestion that it did. The Convention was, how- 
ever, approved by the House of Commons by a vote of 294 to 246. Soon 
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after this the diplomatic hostility of France, Russia, and Germany, caused 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government suddenly to limit their responsibilities in Egypt. 
Operations in the Red Sea were countermanded, the Suakim-Berber railway 
was stopped, and it was decided to abandon Dongola and fix the Egyptian 
frontier at Wady Halfa. Mr. Gladstone, or rather Lord Derby and Lord 
Granville, had produced the diplomatic isolation of England at a most incon- 
venient moment, when a dispute with Russia over the Afghan boundary 
reached a critical stage. The negotiations for settling the boundary had 
been delayed because the Russian Commissioners under various pretexts avoided 
meeting Sir Peter Lumsden, the British Commissioner, on the frontier. 
Meanwhile Russian troops were stealthily advancing and taking possession 
of the debateable land. English protests against these tactics ended in an 
announcement from Mr. Gladstone, on the 13th of March, that it had been 
agreed by Russia that no further advances should be made on either side 
—the Russians having then occupied Zulficar and Pul-i-Khisti, and entrenched 
themselves near Penjdeh. arly in April it seemed that the Russian General 
(Komaroff) on the Kushk, in defiance of the agreement, took Penjdeh. 
This was resented by Mr. Gladstone as an “unprovoked aggression” on the 
Ameer, and a violation of a binding pledge to the English Foreign Office. 
The Government, therefore, called out the Reserves, and asked and received 
a Vote of Credit for £11,000,000 sterling (27th of April), to enable them to 
defend the interests and honour of the country against Muscovite perfidy.* 
Mr. Gladstone’s passionate outburst of patriotism, in which he declared that 
till the aggression at Penjdeh were atoned for he conld not “close the 
book and say we will not look into it any more,” silenced criticism. He 
was fortunate enough also to carry a large vote of credit for the Egyptian 
account through the House on the tide of excitement he had raised in asking 
for the vote against Russia. But his hot fit was soon succeeded by a cool one. 
He agreed to “close the book” in terms of a compromise by which Russia 
was permitted to hold all that she had furtively seized, pending a delimi- 
tation to be effected in London,t the understanding being, however, that 
Russia would surrender Zulficar to the Ameer. As to Komaroff’s attack on 
Penjdeh, Russia agreed to submit to the arbitration of the King of Den- 
mark the question whether it constituted a breach of the agreement an- 
nounced by Mr. Gladstone on the 13th of March, but the inquiry was to 
be conducted so as “not to place gallant officers on their trial.” The 
only gratifying incidents in this painful transaction were the generous offers 
of armed support that were made to England by her autonomous colonies, 
and by the princes and peoples of India. 


* Of this £11,000,000, it must be .said £4,500,000 were to pay for Egyptian expeditions and 
£6,500,000 for ‘‘ special preparations.” 

+ M. Lessar, the Central Asian geographer, was now in attendance at the Russian Embassy as 
an expert. 
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It was admitted by Mr. Gladstone that only non-contentious legislation 
could be taken during the Session. Still, he made one exception. He an- 
nounced that he intended to renew certain “valuable and equitable provisions 
of the Irish Crimes Act.” This decision arrived at, after much discussion in 
the Cabinet, hurried the Ministry to their fate. The Parnellites privately 
obtained assurances from some of their influential Tory allies that if the Irish 
votes were so cast as to destroy Mr. Gladstone’s Government, the Tory Govern- 
ment that came after it would allow the Crimes Act to lapse, and would 
abandon Coercion. The Tory leaders, according to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
met and resolved to oppose any proposal to renew the Crimes Act or continue 
coercive legislation for Ireland* But it was desirable for them to avoid 
the too open manifestation of their alliance with the Parnellites on a question 
of supporting the Government in upholding law and order in Ireland. Now 
that the Coalition was ready to strike, a side issue had to be discovered on 
which united action might be taken without scandal. This was furnished by 
Mr. Childers. It happened that, after Whitsuntide, the Cabinet was wrangling 
over something else besides Coercion—namely, the Budget—and the financial 
situation was not, it must be confessed, a pleasant one. <A violent popular 
agitation in the autumn against the Admiralty, had produced a panic about the 
weakness of the Navy.t Lord Northbrook had then promised to make im- 
portant additions to the Navy. Some steps were also to be taken to protect 
British coaling stations abroad—and all this helped to increase the Estimates. 
The Vote of Credit of £11,000,000 aggravated Mr. Childers’ difficulties. He 
had, in short, to face a deficit of a million in his accounts for 1884-85, and, 
with a falling revenue, an expenditure in the coming year of £100,000,000! 
The country remembering Mr. Gladstone’s furious denunciations of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration for running up public expenditure to £81 000,000 
in 1879-80, was profoundly chagrined to find that under an economic Liberal 
Government, expenditure had been run up in 1885 to £100,000,000. The dis- 
cussions in the Cabinet as to how the money should be raised ended in the 
adoption of the principle that Labour as well as Property must share the burden. 
Mr. Childers, therefore, raised the Income Tax to 8d. in the &, equalised the 
death duties on land and personal property, putting a special tax on Corpora- 
tions instead of succession duty, and imposed a stamp duty on moveable secu- 
rities. These changes, he explained in his Budget speech (April 30th), would 


* See Speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill (Authorised Edition), edited by Henry W. Lucy (George 
Routledge and Sons: London, 1885, p. 220). 

+ Asa matter of fact itavas weaker than it should have been, but this was due to the neglect of 
shipbuilding by Mr. W. H. Smith, whose favourite policy was to make old ships do for new ones by 
patching their boilers. Lord Northbrook had pushed on shipbuilding, and made up leeway so that in 
first-class ironclads the country was more than a match for France. But much had still to be done in other 
directions—¢.g., in providing vessels for scouting, and for torpedo warfare. The armament of the Navy 
was also obsolete; in fact, when Mr. Smith handed the Navy over to Lord Northbrook, there was not a 
single big breech-loading gun mounted in the Fleet. 
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bring him in £6,000,000 of fresh revenue. By adding two shillings a gallon 
to the duty on spirits, and a shilling a barrel to the duty on beer, he expected 
to obtain £1,650,000. But this still left him with a deficit of £15,000,000 to 
meet. He took £4,600,000 from the Sinking Fund to meet it-—leaving a balance 
of £3,000,000 to be paid out of the annual revenue. The landed gentry attacked 
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ME. GLADSTONE. 


(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


the Budget because it levelled up the succession duties on land till they were 
equal to those on personal property. The liquor trade attacked the changes 
in the duties on spirits and beer—so that an excellent opportunity had arisen 
for the Tory-Parnellite coalition to deal a fatal blow at the Government on 
another issue than that of continuing Coercion. Mr. Childers finding that only 
£9,000,000 of the Vote of Credit (£11,000,000) would be needed, offered to halve 
the increase on the spirit duty, and limit the increased beer duty to a year— 
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but without avail. Sir M. Hicks-Beach moved an amendment which united all 
the forces of the Opposition and the Parnellites, and defeated the Ministry on 
the 8th of June, by a vote of 264 to 252. Lord Randolph Churchill’s * 
speech at Bow on the 3rd of June, was taken as a good guarantee that the 
Trish Party need not fear a Coercion Bill from the Tories if they got into 
office. “But,” writes Mr. T. P. O’Connor, “even with so strong an assump- 
tion the cautious and realistic leader of the Irish Party was not satisfied; and 
the Irish Members did not go into the Lobby to vote against a Liberal 
Ministry about to propose coercion until there was an assurance, definite, 
distinct, unmistakable, that there would be no coercion from their successors.” 
The scene when the numbers were announced will never be forgotten by those 
who were present. When it was known that the Government was defeated, 
the pent-up excitement of the House found vent in a terrific uproar. 
“Lord Randolph Churchill,” writes Mr. Lucy, “leapt on to the bench, and, 
waving his hat madly above his head, uproariously cheered. Mr. Healy 
followed his example, and presently all the Irish members, and nearly all 
the Conservatives below the gangway, were standing on the benches waving 
hats and pocket-handkerchiefs and raising a deafening cheer. This was 
renewed when the figures were read out by Mr. Winn, and again when they 
were proclaimed from the Chair. From the Irish camp rose cries of ‘ Buck- 
shot! Buckshot!’ and ‘Qoercion!’? These had no relevancy to the Budget 
Scheme; but they showed that the Irish members had not forgotten Mr. 
Forster, and that this was their hour of victory rather than the triumph of 
the Tories. Lord Randolph Churchill threatened to go mad with joy. He 
wrung the hand of the impassive Rowland Winn, who regarded him with a 
kindly curious smile, as if he were some wild animal. Mr. Gladstone had 
resumed his letter,ts and went on calmly writing whilst the clerk at the 
table proceeded to run through the Orders of the Day as if nothing particular 
had happened. But the House was in no mood for business. Cries for the 
adjournment filled the House, and Mr. Gladstone, still holding his letter 
in one hand and the pen in the other, moved the adjournment, and the 


"* Whilst the anti-Coercionists in the Cabinet (Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) were struggling with the Coercionists, the subterranean arrangements between the Tories and 
Parnellites were also publicly ratified in a speech delivered by Lord Randolph Churchill at the St. Stephen's 
Club, in which, amidst ringing cheers, he condemned the renewal of Coercion. Signs of disorder in 
Ireland, he argued, had passed away, and such being the case Government was bound by ‘‘ the highest 
considerations of public policy and Constitutional doctrine to return to and rely on the ordinary law. 
They were all the more strongly bound at that time because they had just enfranchised the Irish 


people, and declared them capable citizens fit to take part in the government of the Empire.” —The- 


Parnell Movement, by T. P. O’Connor, Chap. XIII. 

t After he wonnd up the debate, and during this exciting scene, Mr. Gladstone had been quietly 
writing his nightly report to the Queen of the proceedings of the House, on a sheet of note-paper 
which he held on his knee as a desk. Lord Randolph Churchill vainly endeavoured tc rouse his 
attention by putting up hia hand to his mouth as if it were a speaking-trumpet, and shouting through 
it mocking taunts of triumph at the Premier. , 
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crowd surged through the doorway, the Conservatives still tumultuously 
cheering.”’ * 

On the following day (9th of June) Mr. Gladstone told the House that 
the defeat of the previous evening had caused the Cabinet to submit “a 
dutiful communication” to the Queen, then at Balmoral, but as an answer 
to it must take some time to reach London, he moved an adjournment till 
Friday (12th of June). Strangely enough, the resignation of the Ministry 
was unattended by any popular excitement. It was perfectly well known 
that the new Cabinet would be merely a stopgap Government, powerless 
to do anything except wind up the business of Parliament before the 
General Election. On the 12th of June the House was in quite a cheerful 
humour when it met to hear from Mr. Gladstone that the Queen had ac- 
cepted the resignation of his Cabinet. It was curious that even this 
‘last act of his Ministerial life in the Parliament of 1880—85 was not free 
from blunder. ‘Her Majesty’s gracious reply,’ said Mr. Gladstone, “ was 
made upon the llth accepting the resignation of Lord Salisbury,” a 
slip of the tongue which the Premier had to correct amidst shouts of 
laughter. At first the Queen was unwilling to accept the resignation of the 
Government. She conld not admit that Ministers were free to throw the State 
into confusion because of a defeat on an Amendment to a Budget. In fact, 
it is not quite Constitutional to coerce the free judgment of the Commons on 
the financial proposals of Government by threatening Ministerial. resigna- 
tion if these are not slavishly accepted in detail. Such a practice virtually 
ties the hands of the House of Commons as guardians of the public purse. 
The Queen, therefore, sought a personal interview with Mr. Gladstone, to. 
hear his full justification for the course he had adopted, but on his instruct- 
ing Lord Hartington to proceed to Balmoral, her Majesty’s request was with- 
drawn. It now became apparent to her that the crisis was too serious to 
be dealt with from Balmoral. In the last weeks of the Session Parlia~ 
mentary time was so valuable that it could not prudently be wasted over a 
stagnant interregnum protracted by the journeyings to and fro of Royal 
couriers between Aberdeenshire and London. It was accordingly announced 
that the Queen would return to Windsor. at once—following the course 
she adopted in 1866, when confronted with a similar inconvenience. Her 
Majesty arrived at Windsor on the 17th of June, when Lord Salisbury had 
an interview with her. On the following day he and Mr. Gladstone, both 
waited on the Sovereign—Mr. Gladstone delivering up the seals of office. 
There was, however, a difficulty to be overcome in the transfer of power . 
which had been created by a tactical blunder of Lord Salisbury’s. He 
had told the Queen that if he took office he must exact from Mr. Gladstone 
a pledge that the Opposition would not embarrass her ew Ministry by 


* H. W. Lucy’s Diarv of Two Parliaments, Vol. IT., p. 478. (London: Caysell & Co.) 
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attacks, but loyally co-operate with it in the conduct of its business. Mr. 
Gladstone refused to waive his right of criticism, and he pointed out that 
he could not, even if he tried, arbitrarily dispose of the will of his supporters. 
All he could promise was that he would endeavour to give the new Cabinet 
“fair play,” and deal with it on its merits. But Lord Salisbury was not 
at first satisfied with this arrangement, and the country was soon startled by 
hearing that he had revived the crisis, and that even at the eleventh hour he 
would withdraw his consent to serve as Premier. The Queen here intervened 
and persuaded him to abandon his pragmatic objections to Mr. Gladstone’s 
assurances.* 

The Ministry was formed after some fierce struggles in the Tory Party. 
Lord Randolph Churchill and his group not only insisted on having high 
offices, but they demanded the expulsion of Sir Stafford Northcote from the 
leadership of the House of Commons. Sir M. Hicks-Beach deserted his 
old chief, and not only went over to his enemies, but even offered himself 
as a candidate for his vacant post. The result was that Lord Salisbury 
became Premier and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Stafford Northcote 
became Earl of Iddesleigh, and was appointed First Lord of the Treasury. 
Sir Hardinge Giffard was made Lord Chancellor; Lord Cranbrook, Presi- 
dent of the Council; Lord. Harrowby, Lord Privy Seal; Sir Richard Cross, 
Home Secretary; the Duke of Richmond, President of the Board of 
Trade; Colonel Stanley, Colonial Secretary; Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Secretary of State for India; Mr. W. H. Smith, Secretary of State for War; 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons; Lord Carnarvon, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; Lord John Manners, 
Postmaster-General; Lord George Hamilton, First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
Mr. E. Stanhope, Vice-President of the Council of Education; Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, President of the Local Government Board; Sir W. Hart Dyke, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, a Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty; Mr. Webster and Mr. J. E. Gorst, Attorney- and Solicitor-General. 
Sir H. D. Wolff was sent on a special mission for no very well-defined pur- 
pose to Egypt, so that every member of the Fourth Party, who had organised 
the obstructive alliance between the Parnellites and the Tories, was hand- 
somely rewarded with remunerative places. Sir H. D. Wolff’s appointment 
was severely criticised at the time, partly because of his intimate connection 
with the Anglo-Egyptian Bank. The only other striking incident in the crisis 
was that Mr. Gladstone was offered an earldom by the Queen —an honour 
which, however, he declined. + 


* The controversy between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone was conducted through memoranda 
addressed to the Queen dated the 17th, 1£th, 20th, and 21st of June. For the text, sce Parliamentary 
Report of the Times, 25th of June, 1885. 

t The offer, it is odd to notice, was almost an unprecedented mark of Royal favour. The elevation of 
Mr. Disraeli tc an earldom was effected in the middle, not at the end of his service as Premier, and in the 
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Very soon after Ministers took office Mr. Parnell exacted his price, and 
they had to pay it. ‘The Crimes Act. was abandoned. It .was announced 
that the Irish Labourers’ Act would be pressed on. Lord Ashbourne * pro- 
mised to bring in a Land Purchase Bill. The Maamtrasna murders, and the 
cases of those condemned’ on account of them, were to be reconsidered—a 
somewhat momentous decision, for Lord Spencer’s refusal to revise the 
sentence in these cases had been upheld by both Parties as a crucial 
point in the policy of maintaining law and order in Ireland. When 
the Government threw over Lord Spencer, and not only refused to defend 
him from Mr. Parnell’s attacks, but through Lord Randolph Churchill dis- 
paraged his resolute Irish policy, it was clear that great Party changes were 
impending. Obviously no English Minister could again feel confident in 
governing Ireland with a firm and dauntless hand, after the Tories had flung 
Lord Spencer to the lions of Nationalism. Supported by Mr. Parnell and his 
followets, Ministers had no difficulty in hurrying through Supply. The 
Budget was revised in terms of the decision of the 9th of June, and Lord 
George Hamilton discovered a gross blunder in the accounts at the Admiralty, 
where Lord Northbrook had spent £900,000—part of the Vote of Credit—in 
excess of his estimates without having the faintest suspicion that he was 


doing anything of the sort.¢ Lord Ashbourne’s Land Bill stipulated 


that when all the money was advanced by the State to the purchasing 
tenants, one-fifth of it should be retained by the Land Commission till the 
instalments were repaid. The Scottish Sanitary Bill passed. So did a Bill 
brought in by Lord Salisbury to embody the non-contentious points of the 
recommendations of the Commission on Housing the Poor. A _ Bill was 
also passed to relieve electors from disqualification on the ground that they 
had obtained Poor Law medical relief, and the Session closed with the 
demoralisation of parties on the 14th of August. 

No event in 1885 gave the Queen more concern than the failure of Lord 
Wolseley’s attempt to relieve Khartoum. The story of General Gordon’s 


moment of. his trinmph, not of his defeat. It is, however, worth noting that at the end of his first 
Administration Mr. Disraeli accepted a viscountess’s coronet for his wife. Lord John Russell was not 
Premier in 1859 when he became Earl Russell; in fact, his acceptance of the Foreign Office under 
Palmerston was supposed finally to put him in the background. Grenville, Liverpool, Wellington, 
Goderich, Grey, Melbourne, Derby, and Aberdeen were all Peers before they became Premiers. When 
Addington'’s Ministry resigned early in the century, the Premier, it is true, became Lord Sidmouth. 
Yet it was not an earldom but only a viscountcy—a rank often conferred on ex-Ministers who 
have not been Premiers—that was given to him. Pitt was not actually First Lord of the Trea- 
sury—thongh no doubt he was the moving spirit in the Cabinet—-when he became Earl of Chatham. 
In fact, for the Queen's offer there was no precedent later than 1742, when Walpole—the Minister 
to whom her House owe their crown—was created Earl of Orford when he resigned. 

* Mr. Gibson had been elevated to the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland under this title. 

t ‘Lord Northbrook,’’ wrote the Times, “chose to regard the criticisms on this blundcring way 
of keeping accounts as a personal attack on himself, and restod his defence, with more temper than 
lucidity, on the propriety of the expenditur: incurred, which no one had thought of challenging.” 
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mission to the Soudan has already‘been partially told. It was on the 18th of 
January, 1884, that he was instructed by the Cabinet to proceed to Khartoum 
to extricate the beleaguered garrisons. He writes, “It cannot be said I was 
ordered to go. The subject was too complex for any order. It was, ‘ Will 
you go and try?’ and my answer was ‘Only too delighted.” * The truth is 
that Gordon doubted whether 20,000 Egyptian troops and colonists could be 
got out of the Soudan by a process of pacific evacuation. Still, if any one 
might achieve the feat he could, and to please the Government, he consented 
to “go and try.” His and their idea was that by restoring the old native 
families to power he might buy a safe-conduct for the garrisons. On ‘the 
8th of February, when he arrived at Abu Hamed, he found that the country 
was less disorganised than he had supposed it to be when discussing 
its prospects with Cabinet Ministers in London. Therefore he suggested 
that a light suzerainty should be exercised over the Soudan, for a time at 
least, by the Khedive’s officers. This conviction grew stronger when he 
reached Berber. He then said that his mission could not be carried out with 
credit to England unless some form of government less heterogeneous than 
that of the native chiefs were established, in place of the Egyptian adminis- 
tration which he was sent to withdraw. Hence, he suggested that Zebehr 
Pasha should be appointed Ruler of the Soudan under certain conditions, 
and he chose Zebehr because he was not such an atrocious slave-tradér as the 
Mahdi; because he might be more easily curbed, and because his high 
descent from the Abbasides enabled him to exercise real authority over the 
Soudanese. Sir Evelyn Baring and Nubar Pasha agreed with Gordon. So 
did Lord Wolseley. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Kimberley too, though they 
had no love for Zebehr, thought that Gordon’s opinion ought to he de- 
ferred to, but Lord Hartington only gave them a feeble, half-hearted 
support, and Lord Granville’s opposition to Gordon’s policy carried the Cabinet 
against Mr. Gladstone. Hence Zebehr was not sent. Zebehr naturally took 
this decision of the Cabinet as an insult, and forthwith opened up a treason- 
able correspondence with the Mahdi, the discovery of which led to his 
arrest and deportation to Gibraltar on the 14th of March, 1885. 

After the refusal to send Zebehr to the Soudan, the Government seem to 
have treated Gordon as if they desired to provoke him to take the bit in his 
mouth, and in a fit of indignation leave Khartoum without definite orders. Had 
he done so Ministers could have successfully argued that having deserted 
his post without authority, they were no longer responsible for him. This game 
was keenly played between Gordon at Khartoum and Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
in London, aided by the Egyptian Government and its English advisers, Egerton 
and Baring, at Cairo. But every point in it was won by Gordon, who in March ' 
warned Egerton and Baring that they must decide quickly, for the sands were 


* The Journals of Major-General C. G.:Gordon, C.B., at Khartoum, printed from the original MS. 
Introduction and Notes by A. Egmont Hake. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1885; p. 56.) 
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running fast in the hour-glass. He also putin their hands a plan for getting 
the Government out of the difficulty without sending a relief expedition. He 
had not at that time so far committed the people at Khartoum against the 
Mahdi that it would be dangerous to leave them to make terms with the 
False Prophet. He had to prevent his armed steamers from falling into 
the Mahdi’s hands, and Khartoum from being utilised as a base of opera- 
tions against Lower Hgypt. He therefore told the Government that if 
they held Berber, and accepted his proposal as to Zebehr, it was worth while 
to keep him (Gordon) at Khartoum. But if not, then he warned his masters 
that it was useless to hold on to Khartoum, for, he wrote, “it is impossible 
for me to help the other garrisons, and I shall only be saerifieing the whole 
of the troops and employés here. In the latter case your order to me had 
better be to evacuate Khartoum.” On receipt of that order he proposed to 
send his intrepid Heutenant, Colonel Stewart, and the fugitives who wished 
to return to Egypt, down the Nile to Berber. He himself, and as.many of 
his blaek troops as would go with him, were then to take the armed steamers, 
and the munitions of war from the arsenal of Khartoum, and make their escape 
southwards up the White Nile. He guaranteed, in that event, to hold the 
Bahr-Ghazal country and Equatorial regions against the slave-traders, and 
pin the Mahdi in Khartoum by organising a negro State in his rear, which, 
like the Congo Free State, he suggested might be put under Belgian protec- 
tion. But he warned the Government that if this plan were to be attempted 
he mnust get the order to quit Khartoum at once, for in a few days the way 
of retreat to Berber would be closed. The order never came. In faet, 
the only order he got from his superiors at this time, was to hold on to 
Khartoum till further notice. Had the instructions which he asked for been 
sent, there would have been no Nile Expedition with its many disasters, 
including the fall of Khartoum, and the massacre of its inhabitants.* 

The tardy resolution to send a Relief Expedition to Khartonm has already 
been alluded to. On the 16th of December, 1884, Lord Wolseley joined 
the camp which had been pitehed at Korti by Brigadier-General Sir Herbert 
Stewart, and received intelligence from Gordon, informing him that four 
steamers with their guns were waiting for the expedition at Metamneh, and 
that Khartoum could hold out with ease for forty days after the date of the 
letter (November 4th). It was not till the 80th of December that Stewart 
was able to dash into the desert with the Camel Corps to seize the wells 
of Gakdul. On the 31st a message from Gordon, dated the 29th of October, 
arrived, showing that Khartoum still held out, but that he was in dire 
straits, and, on the Ist of Jazuary, 1885, the first boats with the Black 


* On this point see an entry in Gordon's Journal under date the 6th of October, 1884. It was 
uot till the 17th of May, 1884, that Lord Granville wrote enjoining Gordon to adopt ‘‘measures for 
his own removal and far that of the Egyptians at Khartoum by whatever route he may consider best.” 
Bnt it was now toe late to attempt the evacuation of Khartoum save in co-operation with a relief force. 
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Watch reached Korti. On the 8rd General Earle left to join his force 
which was proceeding up the river to Berber. On the 5th the Naval Brigade 
arrived, and Sir Herbert Stewart returned from Gakdul. On the 8th he 
began his march across the Bayuda Desert with a motley force of 120 officers 
and 1,900 men. The Mahdi, on hearing of the occupation of Gakdul on the 
2nd of January, resolved to crush Stewart’s force at the end of its Desert 
march, and Lord Wolseley’s eccentric tactics gave him thirteen clear days in 
which to coucentrate his forces at Abu Klea, where he barred the way to 
Metamneh.* It was not till the 16th of January that Stewart got touch of 
the enemy at Abu Klea. During the night our men were harassed by the 
Arab sharp-shooters, and next day Stewart was artfully drawn into a difficult 
position, and forced to march out in square formation and give his antagonist 
battle. When our skirmishers were within 200 yards of the enemy’s flags, the 
square was halted to let its rear close up. Then, to the amazement of every- 
body, the Arabs sprang forth from the ravine where they had been hiding, 
as Roderick Dhu’s warriors rose from the heather. Stewart's skirmishers 
ran back in hot haste. The Arabs charged furiously, and, when slightly 
checked at a distance of about 80 yards, they suddenly swept round to the 
right and broke the rear face and angle of the British square. For a 
moment there was dreadful confusion, and had the camels not checked the 
Arab onset Stewart’s force would have been annihilated, like the army of 
Hicks Pasha at El Obeid. However, the enemy were beaten back with great 
loss of life, and the day was saved. It was in this affray that Colonel Fred 
Burnaby lost his life. The square was broken first, because the Gardner gun 
at the corner jammed, and was useless after the tenth round; secondly, 
because General Stewart foolishly trusted cavalry men and seamen to hold the 
exposed angles ;+ thirdly, because the cartridges of some of the rifles jammed, 
and shook the soldier’s confidence in his weapon. 

Stewart’s losses, especially in camels, were so heavy that his first idea 
was to halt at Abu Klea for reinforcements. But he decided to push on, even 
at the- risk of leaving his wounded behind him. The wells of Abu Klea were 
occupied, and it was then ascertained that the 10,000 Arabs who had been 
defeated, were but the advanced guard of a great army near Metamneh. 
Papers were discovered, among which was a letter from the Emir of Berber to 
the Mahdi, showing that Stewart’s occupation of Gakdul had caused the 


* Metamneh is 176 miles from Korti, but only 90 miles from Berber, and 98 from Khartoum, from 
which latter places the Mahdi brought np all the troops he could spare. 

+ “A cavalry man is taught never to be still, and that a square can be broken. How can you 
expect him in 4 moment to forget all his training, stand like a rock, and believe no one can get 
inside a square? - The sailors were pressed back with the cavalry, and lost heavily; they get 
very excited, and would storm a work or do anything of that kind well; but they are trained to 
fight in ships, and you cannot expect them to stand shoulder to shoulder like grenadiers.’’—From 
Korti to Khartoum, by Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.C.L., F.RS., R.E., late Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Nile Expedition. Edinburgh (Blackwood), 1885, p. 36. 
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concentration of the Arabs in force at Abu Klea. The expedition was thus at 
the outset marred by a fatal blunder in generalship. If Stewart had gone 
straight across the Bayuda Desert, without wasting time at Gakdul, he would 
have had no enemy barring his path to Metamneh. By letting the Mahdi’s 
troops concentrate at Abu Klea, he met with the check that delayed his pro- 
gress till it was too late to save Khartoum.* 


On the 18th of January Stewart made a forced night march towards - 


the Nile, which he hoped to strike three miles above Metamneh. His 
column got into terrible disorder in the dark, for men ‘and cattle were 
utterly exhausted from hunger and want of sleep. At 7 a.m. it came 
within sight of Metamneh—wen and horses and camels being scarcely able 
to walk. It was resolved to rest for breakfast before attacking the town, 
but the Arabs closed round Stewart’s zareba, and poured in a dropping 
fire, which did serious execution. At 10.15 a.m. Stewart himself was shot, 
and the command was assumed by Sir Charles Wilson, Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Department, who happened to be the senior colonel on the field. 
Sir Charles Wilson, though an officer in the Royal Engineers, was really a 
scholar and diplomatist who had spent most of his life in civil employment. 
Still, he did not shrink from the task which an unforeseen accident imposed 
on him. He undertook the strategic direction of the column, but pru- 
dently handed over the tactical control to Colonel Boscawen of the Guards. 
Having fortified the zareba, Wilson quickly formed his main body into a 
square, and determined to make a dash for the Nile. Had he not ventured 
on this perilous step, the whole column must have perished from thirst. Every 
inch of the way had to be contested, but happily Wilson’s frigid temperament 
seemed to have in some degree communicated itself to his men. Hence, the 
same troops who at Abu Klea under Stewart’s showy but exciting leader- 
ship got out of hand and fired wildly, were soon calm and steady, and held 
in complete check by their officers. They had not proceeded far when 
swarms of Arabs, as at Abu Klea, charged down upon the square from a 
ridge at a place known as Abu Kru. At first Wilson’s troops began 
to fire at random as at Abu Klea, and no shot told. Then he ordered 
the bugles to sound “Cease firing,” and the officers coolly kept the men 
at rest for five minutes, which steadied their nerves. By this time the 
enemy had come within 300 yards of the square, from which volley after 
volley was now suddenly poured forth, and with such deliberation that 


* Sir Charles Wilson strives hard to defend Lord Wolseley and Sir Herhert Stewart. He says that. 
Stewart could not march straight across the Desert for lack of transport, thongh he admits that an 
additional thousand camels, which could have been easily got in November, would have saved the 
situation. Why were they not got? Moreover, the blunder of Lord Wolseley and Sir Herbert Stewart 
is inexcusable, because they acted in defiance of Gordon's last message. ‘‘Come,’’ said he, “by way of 
Metamueh or Berber; only by these two roads. Do this without letting rumours of your approach spread 
abroad.” Stewart's first occupation of Gakdul, thirteen days before the Desert column was ready to 
move, was simply a gratuitous warning to the Mahdi of the English advance. 
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the Arab spearmen turned and fled, not one of them getting within fifty 
yards of Wilson’s position. This is the only instance where British troops 
in the Soudan won a complete victory without being themselves touched 
by sword or spear. The square now hastened on to the river, and 
camped for the night. Next day (20th) they carried water to their wounded 
comrades in the zareba. They then conveyed them down to the camp by 
the Nile,* where they found some of Gordon’s steamers waiting for them. 
Wilson’s force was now in a sorry plight, and before he took command dis- 
content was smouldering in its ranks. It had been kept toiling and fight- 
ing for four days with little food and less sleep. It had lost in killed and 
wounded one-tenth of its number. And now with its General disabled, it 
found itself encumbered by a heavy train of wounded, without means of com- 
munication with its base, menaced by a formidable fortress, and assured that 
two great armies were closing on it from Berber and Khartoum. Little 
wonder that the soldiers murmured sulkily that they had been led into a 
trap. Wilson’s orders were, that on arriving at the river he mmst proceed 
to Khartoum with a small detachment, the mere exhibition of whose red 
coats Lord Wolseley imagined would cause the Mahdi to raise the siege. 
But Wilson was not to let his men even sleepin Khartoum, and he was only 
to stay there long enough to confer with Gordon! In plain English, Lord 
Wolseley ordered him to march twenty or thirty men into Khartoum and 
come away again, after telling Gordon, who was every day awaiting his doom, 
that he must expect no effective succour till far on in March. Wilson, 
however, resolved, like a loyal commander,.not to desert his comrades until 
he had seen them safely entrenched—and till he had, by reconnoitring, 
allayed their dread of an attack from Berber. The Naval Brigade was so’ 
disabled that he was forced to use Gordon’s crews for the steamers, and, in 
obedience to Gordon’s instructions, he had to weed out of these crews all 
untrustworthy Egyptians. He had also to reconnoitre the fortress of Metamneh. 
This work kept. Wilson busy till the 24th of January, when he proceeded 
up the Nile, arriving on the 28th of January within a mile and a half of 
Khartoum. He found that the city had fallen on the 26th, when the 
Buri gate had been opened by treachery to the Mahdi’s troops, who had 
rushed in and made the streets of the doomed town run red with blood. 
Gordon it seems was killed, on refusing to surrender, by a small party of 
Baggarahs, who met him coming out of his palace. While. reconnoitring 
Khartoum, Wilson’s two steamers were so hotly engaged with the enemy’s 
batteries that he was forced to turn back.t On the return voyage he adroitly 


* This is sometimes called Gubat, and sometimes Abn Kru. 

+ Gordon’s diaries show that even on the 28th of November, 1884, when his men held Omdurman 
and the North Fort, Wilson could not have passed the junction of the Blue and White Nile without a 
strong land force to co-operate with his steamers. On the 28th of January, 1885, however, these posi- 
tions were in the Mahdi’s hands, and Wilson had no land force. 
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foiled the plans of some of his followers who attempted to betray him to the 
Mahdi, but unfortunately his steamers were wrecked, it is supposed, by the 
treachery of his pilots. He was, however, rescued by Lord Charles Beresford 
in one of the armed vessels from Gubat, to which Wilson brought back his 
party without loss of life.* Wilson found his force in safety, but sadly de- 
pressed because they had heard nothing from headquarters. He immediately 


MELEE AT ABU-ELEA. 


proceeded thither in terms of his instructions, to report the fall of Khartoum 
to Lord Wolseley, and urge him to relieve Gubat without delay. 

Little need be said of the fall of Khartoum—the crowning disaster of the 
campaign. Gordon’s Journals show how, alone and unaided, in defending the 
city, during a siege that lasted 319 days, he kept at bay the swarming hordes 
of the Mahdi. The romantic record of his life amply illustrates his higher 

* Lord Charles Beresford was too ill to proceed up the Nile with Wilson, and, as he was the only 


naval officer available, it was prudent to leave him at Gubat. Had our position there been attacked, 
he would perhaps have been able to assist in its defence with Gordon’s steamers. 
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qualities—the chivalry and loyalty; the sweet, gentle manners, the kindliness 
of heart, the stainless honour, the infinite self-abnegation, the patient 


endurance, the stubborn valour, the natural and acquired military skill that 
made him 
‘A soldier fit to stand by Cesar 
And give direction.” 

His Khartoum “Journals” show more than that. They prove that from first 
to last through the long series of transactions that led up to the fall of the 
city, Gordon was the only man who kept his head cool, who acted from firm 
set purpose, who was not afraid to look on the facts with naked eyes, whose 
inexhaustible ingenuity in dealing practically with every fresh difficulty as it 
arose never failed him or his masters, and whose shrewd and sagacious pre- 
vision was never once ignored, save at the cost of cruel suffering to those who 
refused his guidance.* Valour and virtue such as his can indeed “outbuild 
the Pyramids.” Of the millions of English men and English women, who 
mourned over the heroic defender of Khartoum, none grieved more bitterly 
for his loss than the Queen. To his sister she wrote as follows :— 


“Qshorne, 17th February, 1885. 
“Dear Miss Gorpon,—How shall I write to you, or how shall I attempt to express what 
I feel! To think of your dear, noble, heroic Brother, who served his country and his Queen so 
truly, so heroically, with a self-sacrifice so edifying to the world, not having been rescued. 
That the promises of support were not fulfilled—which I so frequently aud constantly pressed 
on those who asked him to go—is to me grief inexpressible !—indeed, it has made me ill: 
My heart bleeds for you, his Sister, who have gone through so many anxieties on his account, 
and who loved the dear Brother as he deserved to be. You are all so good and trustful, and 
have such strong faith, that you will be sustained even now, when real absolute evidence of 
your dear Brother’s death does not exist—but I fear there cannot be much donbt of it. Some 
day I hope to see you again to tell you all I cannot express’. My daughter Beatrice, who has 
felt quite as I do, wishes me to express ‘her deepest sympathy with you. I hear so many ex- 
pressions of sorrow and sympathy from abroad; from my eldest daughter, the Crown Princess, 
and from my Cousin, the King of the Belgians, the very warmest. Would you express to 
your other Sisters and your elder Brother my true sympathy, and what I do so keenly feel— 
the stain left upon England for your dear Brother's cruel, though heroic, fate!—Ever, dear 

Miss Gordon, yours sincerely and sympathisingly, “VR + 


After Gordon’s death public interest in the “sad Soudan” slowly faded. 
The River Column under General Earle’s.skilful guidance had won a brilliant 
little victory at Kirbekan, where, however, its gallant leader lost his life. He 
was succeeded by General Brackenbury, who ascended the river steadily to 
Abu Hamed. Suddenly, however, Lord Wolseley ordered both columns to 
retreat on Korti, and hold Dongola till his autumn campaign of vengeance 
against the Mahdi could be undertaken. Meanwhile, General Graham, 
with 9,000 men, and an Indian and Australian Contingent, { was to drive 


* See an analysis of General Gordon’s Journals by the present writer in the Observer for the 
28th of June, 1885. For criticism of Wilson’s Expedition, see artiele, said to be by Sir E. Hamley, in 
Blackwood for June, 1885. t+ See The Letters of General C.G. Gordon. (London: Macmillan, 188.) 

t Gordon’s death evoked from the Colonies in America and Australia profuse and generous offers 
of military aid. The only one accepted was that which was made by New South Wales. 
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back Osman Digna at Suakin, and lay a railway from that port to Berber. 
Graham defeated the Arabs in several engagements, though in one of them 
the skill with which the Arabs surprised a zareba almost reproduced the 
disaster of Isandhlwana. But the dispute with Russia afforded a plausible 
excuse for freeing England from the incubus of the Soudan, and in April 
Lord Wolseley evacuated Dongola and fell back on the line of Wady Halfa. 
The Suakin railway was abandoned, and when Lord Salisbury’s Government took 
office they, too, adhered to the policy of evacuation. The Mahdi died. Osman 
Digna became entangled in hostilities with’ the Abyssinian Ras Alula, who 
attempted to raise the siege of Kassala, and for a time it seemed as if all 
fears of disturbances on the Egyptian frontier were dispelled. Towards the 
end of the year, however, the Arabs attacked an advanced post beyond 
Assouan, where they were skilfully repulsed by General Stephenson at the 
battle of Kosheh. 

Turning to the social events of 1885, the most remarkable was the sudden 
announcement on New Year’s Day of the betrothal of the Princess Beatrice 
to Prince Henry of Battenberg, the younger brother of Prince Louis, the 
husband of the Princess’s niece—Victoria of Hesse. For fourteen years the 
Princess Beatrice had been the close companion of the Queen, and their lives 
had in time beccme so closely intertwined that a separation could hardly be 
contemplated by either with equanimity. It was therefore quite natural that 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, whose fortune was hardly adequate to the main- 
tenance of a separate establishment, should permit intimation to be made 
that he was to Hve with the Princess in attendance on the Queen. The 
announcement of the marriage was as surprising to the Royal Family as it 
was to the people. In the country the old prejudice against the marriage of a 
Princess who claimed a dowry from the State, with a person outside the Royal 
caste speedily manifested itself. Indeed, the feeling against the arrangement 
was even stronger than that which prevailed when the Princess Louise married 
the Marquis of Lorne. After all, the latter was the son of a great noble on 
whose birth no stain of ambiguity rested. Prince Henry of Battenberg, on 
the other hand, was the offspring of a “‘morganatic” marriage between Prince 
Alexander of Hesse and the Countess Hauke, the granddaughter of a Polish 
Jew, who had entered the service of the Hessian Court in a very subordinate 
capacity. It was difficult to get the populace to understand that a morga- 
natic marriage was in a certain sense a legal union—not void, though possibly 
under pressure of State exigencies voidable by the Royal husband—that in fact 
there was nothing disreputable in such an alliance, save in the sense in which it 
is considered a social offence for a great noble to marry his mother’s scullery- 
maid. The hostility of the German Crown Princess and the Court of Berlin te 
the connection did much to create an erroneous impression in Kngland as to the 
status of Prince Henry. The Prince’s lack of fortune did not redeem his lack 
of social position—and it was most unfortunate that his nearest connection 
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with Royalty was through his cousin the Grand Duke of Hesse. For the 
divorce suit raised by the Grand Duke against the Countess de Kalomine, a lady 
whom he had “morganatically’ married in secret on the very night when his 
daughter, the Princess Victoria, was wedded to Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
had rendered his family extremely unpopular in England. 

That some friction had been created in the Royal Family by the unex- 
pected introduction of Prince Henry to its circle was soon made manifest. 
When Prince Albert Victor of Wales, the Heir-Presumptive to the Throne, 
came of age on the 8th of January, neither the Queen, nor the Princess 
Beatrice, nor Prince Henry of Battenberg—then at Osborne—graced with 
their presence the joyous celebrations at Sandringham, which were attended 
by all the other members of the Royal Family. It was also remarked that 
Prince Henry left England without receiving the congratulations of the Prince 
of Wales on his betrothal. At a Privy Council, which the Queen held at 
Osborne on the 26th of January, her Majesty’s formal consent to her 
daughter’s marriage was given. 

Preparations had been made early in March for the Queen’s Easter visit 
to Darmstadt, but owing to the death of Princess Charles of Hesse, mother 
of the Grand Duke, her Majesty’s arrangements were altered, and it was 
decided that she should visit Aix-les-Bains first and take Darmstadt on the 
return journey. Her Majesty left Windsor on the last day of March for the 
Villa Mottet, a charming residence in the grounds of the Hétel de l'Europe, 
Aix-les-Bains, while the Prince and Princess of Wales spent their Easter in 
paying a State visit to Ireland. The Queen’s holiday was sadly broken by 
the diplomatic controversy with Russia as to the Afghan frontier. Piles 
of despatch-boxes were given to her when she started, and as many as fifty 
telegraphic messages a day in cipher were sent to her and answered. Before 
proceeding to Darmstadt, her Majesty, who had been using her influence with 
the German Court in order to induce Russia to accept. an honourable 
compromise,’ offered to return to Windsor if Ministers desired her presence. 
Mr. Gladstone was not of opinion that this sacrifice was necessary, and on 
the 28rd of April she accordingly proceeded to Darmstadt, where she 
again occupied the new Palace on the Platz which had been built for the 
Princess Alice. At this time her Majesty was much grieved at the reckless 
and bellicose tone of London Society. She was so anxious to counteract 
it that the Prince of Wales, knowing her feeling on the subject, was sup- 
posed to have dropped some hints at Marlborough House which suddenly 
imparted quite a pacific tone to the fire-eaters of Piccadilly. Couriers 
passed so frequently between the Queen and the German Emperor, who with 
the Crown Prince gave her Majesty much sympathetic aid and counsel 
throughout the crisis, that the German Press were alarmed lest the Emperor 
was about to intervene as a mediator between Russia and England. A war 
between the two nations would have been extremely inconvenient to the Royal 
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Family—in fact, it had been arranged in anticipation of such a calamity that’ 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh must break up their establishment in 
England, and retire to Coburg. Another circumstance forced a pacific policy 
on the Court. The Duke of Edinburgh had not concealed from the Sovereign 
the fact that the Fleet was effective solely on paper. Indeed, had Admiral 
Hoskins, who was ordered to hold himself in readiness to proceed with his 
squadron to the Baltic, attempted to carry out his instructions, he would 
have found himself paralysed, simply because he had neither efficient guns nor 
transport. On the 2nd of May the Queen returned to Windsor, where she 
held an anxious consultation with Lord Granville next day. On the 12th of 
May her Majesty held a Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace, but as on 
previous occasions, she stayed only a short time, leaving the Princess of 
Wales as usual to complete the function. 

On the 14th of May, Mr. Gladstone carried a-resolution in the House of 
Commons that an annuity of £6,000 a year should be granted to the Princess 
‘Beatrice on her marriage; and, by way of conciliating the House, promised that 
in the next Parliament a Committee would be appointed to consider the plan on 
which what he called “ secondary provisions ” for the younger members of the 
Royal Family, should be made.* The proposed annuity was opposed on the old 
ground that the Queen was rich enough to support her own family, and Mr. 
Labouchere argued that as she never had a right to the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, the plea that she had given up her income for a Civil List was invalid. 
But it is certain that in the Royal Speech, at the opening of Parliament in 1837 
the Queen said, “I place unreservedly at your disposal those hereditary re- 
venues which were transferred to the public by my immediate predecessor,” 
aud in the Address the Queen was then not only thanked for her generosity, 
but promised an adequate Civil List in return. It was also forgotten that 
at least four impecunious princely families—those of the Duke of Albany, Prince 
Louis, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and Prince Christian--must be a charge 
on the private income of the Queen:+ 

On the 22nd of May the Court went to Balmoral. The Russian dispute 
was now compromised, so that the Queen was able to thoronghly enjoy her 
Highland visit. She spent much of her time in the cottages and homes of 
the peasantry, to whom she was unusually: lavish this year with gifts com- 
memorating her birthday. When she arrived she found that the celebrated 
cradie and rope bridge over the Dee at Abergeldie—which most of the Royal 


* When Mr. Gladstone fell from power, and Lord Salisbury’s Government took office in 1887, 
this promise was renewed. But in 1883 it was repudiated by Mr. W. H. Smith, the First Lord 
of the Treasnry. 

+ The children of the Prince of Wales will probably be provided ior by the State. The children 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, owing to the wealth :f their parents, need no provision. The Duchess of 
Connaught inherited a large fortune from her father, the ‘Red Prince.’’ The Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, if she were to have a family, could provide for them as members of the 
House of Argyll. 
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personages in Hurope had used at different times—was removed, and replaced 
_ by a substantial footbridge which had been put up at her expense. But the 
fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government shortened the Queen’s sojourn in Scotland, 
and she had to return to Windsor on the 17th of June. Complaints were 
made that she was absent in Aberdeenshire when the Ministerial crisis 
occurred. But the crisis was unexpected, and since the Prince Consort’s death 
the Queen has always preferred Balmoral to Windsor during Ascot Race 
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MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS BEATRICE, (See p. 722.) 


week. The death of Prince Frederick Charles (the “Red Prince’) of Prussia, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-seven, deprived Germauy of one of her 
ablest military tacticians, and sent the English Court into mourning. He 
was the father of the Duchess of Connaught, to whom he bequeathed a large 
part of his vast wealth. By a strange blunder which gave infinite annoj- 
ance to the Queen, not only did the Prince of Wales appear at Ascot after 
the event, but her Majesty’s order that Court mourning should begin on the 
16th was not officially proclaimed till the 18th. The Royal procession at 
Ascot on the afternoon of the “Red Prince’s”’ death, caused much irritation 
at the Court of Berlin. 


ty 
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On the 9th the Court removed to Osborne—the Queen being desirous of 
personally supervising the arrangements for the Princess ‘Beatrice’s marriage, 
which was to take place in Whippingham Parish Church. As there was 
no precedent for a Royal marriage in a country parish church, Sir Henry. 
Ponsonby and the Court officials had considerable trouble in ordering the 
ceremony. They were further perplexed by the various instructions which 
day after day came from the Queen and the Princess. On the : 28rd 
of July the marriage was solemnised by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Dean of Windsor, and Canon Prothero, 
Vicar of Whippingham. The ceremony was one of demi-state only; and, 
althongh the wedding procession was very pretty; especially when seen in 
the golden light of a July day, it was not brilliant. The nieces of the Princess 
Beatrice were her bridesmaids, and most of her near relations were present. 
The family of Hesse-Darmstadt: was well represented; and, with the exception 
of Mr. Gladstone, most’ of the leading personages in English Society were 
present. Yet somehow the ceremony seemed to lack the courtly importance and 
dignity of other Royal marriages, and the absence of the German Crown 
Prince and Princess, who were not even represented by any of their family, 
was only too noticeable. The German Emperor, who had been deeply 
incensed by the de Kalomine scandal, had not yet been persuaded to 
look kindly on the Court of Darmstadt; but the German Empress, on the 
other hand, testified her interest in the bride by sending Princess Beatrice a 
Dresden china clock and »dracket as a wedding gift. After the marriage the 
Queen conferred the Order of the Garter on Prince Henry of Batteriberg— 
adding one more to the already crowded companionship of Royal Knights. This 
distinction had never before been given to a foreign personage not a monarch 
de facto, or born in the Royal caste, and there can be no doubt*that the other 
Royal Knights of the family would have considered the Order of the Bath a 
more suitable distinction for Prince Henry.* it was also intimated in the 
Gazette (July 24th, 1885) that Prince Henry would forthwith assume the title 
of Royal Highness—a rank, however, which could not be conceded to him 
outside of English territory.t 


* The German Crown Prince and the Grand Duke of Hesse received the Order on marrying 
danghters of the Queen. Bunt the Marquis of Lorne got the Order of the Thistle in similar cir- 
cumstances. ; 

+ Continental diplomatists and publicists held that the notification in the Gazette was absolutely 
illegal, because it was a violation of an international agreement as to the assumption of this title 
arrived at by the Great Powers at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. This agreement, which was signed 
by the Duke of Wellington as the representative of England, is embodied in the ‘‘ Protocol Séparé 
Séance dn 11 Oct., 1818, entre les cing Pnissances,’’ and it arose ont of their refusal to permit 
the Elector of Hesse to assume the title of king. The Powers declared that the title Royal Highness 
used by the sons of kings, might bé also used by grand dukes and their heirs-presumptive, but by no 
one of lower rank in sovereign circles. Prince Henry was neither a grand duke nor an heir- presumptive 
to a grand duke. 
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it is remarkable that no family objections were raised to the recognition 
of Lady Augusta Lennox, who had long been married to Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, as the Princess Hdward. Till 1885 she had only been received 
in Court as the Countess Dornburg, a title which had been “created” for 
her on her marriage, in spite of her high social position as daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond, to satisfy the exigencies of German etiquette. 

After the close of the Parliamentary Session, the Court went from Osborne 
to Balmoral (August 25th), where the Princess Beatrice and her busband received 
a warm Highland reception. Life at Balmoral was somewhat dull, but in 
her walks and drives the Queen was now accompanied by Prince Henry of 
Battenberg as well as the Princess Beatrice. When not in attendance on 
the Queen, the Prince occasionally found amusement in deerstalking in the 
Balloch Pine and Abergeldie grounds. Her Majesty remained at Balmoral till 
the 18th of November, when she returned to Windsor to hold a Council, at 
which she sanctioned the dissolution of Parliament. On the 9th of December, 
accompanied by the Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
the Queen presented medals for service in the Soudan to a number of 
Guardsmen at Windsor. On the 18th of December she left Windsor for 
Osborne. It was now plainly intimated to her Majesty that the royal rank 
and precedence conferred on Prince Henry of Battenberg would not be recog- 
nised at Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, the Courts’ at which capitals 
insisted on treating the marriage of the Princess Beatrice as a purely “ mor- - 
ganatic” one. The difficulties which arose out of this incident were further 
aggravated when the Queen permitted the Count and Countess Gleichen to 
assume the rank and title of Prince and Princess Victor of Hohenlohe- 
Langenberg.* 

In the spring of 1885 a rebellion of French half-breeds in the Canadian 
North-West, led by Riel, one of the pardoned insurgents who had been engaged 
in the Red River rising, was suppressed with great skill and ability by the 
Canadian Militia, under General Sir Frederick Middleton and Major-General 
T. Bland-Strange. Riel was tried and hanged for treason. 

The misrule of Theebaw, the half-crazy King of Burmah, together with 
his intrigues with the French—then busy with the conquest of Tonquin— 
led to disputes between the Indian and Burmese Governments. The result 
was a war which ended in the deposition of King Theebaw and the annexation 
of Upper Burmah to the Indian Empire. 


* When Prince Victor married the sister of the Marquis of Hertford, she was created Countess 
Gleichen, a title which the Prince also assumed, the marriage being on the Continent regarded as 
“‘morganatic.”” It was held that the Queen’s order raising the lady to her husband’s royal rank was 
void and illegal outside the English Court, like the similar order with reference to the Countess Dornburg. 
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Tue closing months of 1885 were devoted to preparations for the General 
Election. Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches developed his doctrine of “ransom” 
with a vigour of language and directness of purpose that terrified the 
Whigs. At Bradford he demanded Disestablishment, and thus con- 
centrated the malice of the Church on the whole Liberal Party. Mr. 
Gladstone issued a moderate manifesto to his constituents, known as the 
“ Midlothian Programme,” in which he attempted to neutralise Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s “unauthorised programme.” The reform of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and Local Government, the reform of the Registration Laws, and of 
land transfer were the famous “four points” on which he dwelt. As for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions for disestablishment, for education, graduated 
Income Tax, and the abolition of the House of ‘Lords, he put them aside, 
refusing to peer “into the dim and distant courses of the future.’ The 
Tory leaders professed inemselves equally willing to reform Procedure, the 
Land Laws, and Local Government, and attacked the Whigs for their alliance 
with the Birmingham School of Radicals. Lord Randolph Churchill, in fact, 
appealed to the Whigs to. coalesce with the Tories in resisting what Lord 
Hartington called “measures of a Socialistic tendency.” Both parties in the 
State made high bids for the Irish Vote. Mr. Chamberlain offered to Mr. 
Parnell a scheme of Home Rule, under which Ireland would be governed by 
Four Provincial Parliaments—in fact, he furbished up an old idea which the 
venerable Earl Russell had shed from his mind when it was in the last stage 
of decay. The Tories, through Lord Carnarvon, offered Mr. Parnell some form 
of Home Rule under which Ireland was to have a Legislature of her own 
with the right to levy Protective Duties on imported goods.* Though Lord 


* This intrigue was initiated by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who had long enjoyed Lord Carnarvon’s 
personal friendship. Before finally selling the Irish vote, Mr. Parnell had an interview with Lord 
Carnarvon, at which the bargain was struck, Lord Carnarvon afterwards denied various accounts of 
this interview, but he never denied that, as Viceroy of Ireland, he told Mr. Parnell that Irish 
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Salisbury’s Newport address was ambiguous in its references to Home Rule, 
it rather gave colour to the prevalent belief that if the Tories could win a 
majority by the Irish vote, they would hold power by giving Ireland Home 
Rule. At the same time, it is but right to say that Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues never appear to have committed the Cabinet to Lord Carnarvon’s 
bargain with Mr. Parnell. Indeed, they even seem to have told Lord Car- 
narvon that, personally, they disapproved of his Irish policy. They, however, 
still retained his services as a Cabinet Minister, onenee Lord Salisbury had 
discovered that he was a Home Ruler. 

Mr. Parnell issued a manifesto fiercely attacking the Liberal Party, and 
ordering all Irishmen to give their votes to the Government. The Liberals, 
on the other hand, appealed to the people for such a majority as would enable 
Mr. Gladstone to defy Mr. Parnell. The elections began on the 24th of 
November. They showed that in the boroughs the Liberal Party was 
shattered, though it bad, through Mr. Chamberlain’s doctrine of ransom, won 
in the counties all along the line.* The new House of Commons it was 
found would contain 333 Liberals, 251 Tories, and 86— Parnellites, not one 
Liberal having been returned by Ireland. In the circumstances it was hopeless 
for the Ministry to attempt a settlement of the Irish Question on Lord 
Carnarvon’s lines.t They had, even with the Irish vote, only a majority of 
four. But then, if they dared to make concessions to Mr. Parnell, this 
majority of four would inevitably be converted, by the secession of the Ulster 
Tories, into a minority of eight. The Liberal Leaders, on the other hand, were 
in an equally difficult predicament. They, too, could not hope to govern the 
country save by the Irish vote. It was quite possible, moreover, for the 
Government, by conceding Home Rule, to detach from the Liberals a suffi- 
cient number of Radicals to more than counterbalance the Ulster secession. 
In these circumstances Mr. Gladstone towards the end of the year let it be 
known indirectly that he was in favour of giving Ireland Home Rule. 

Ere Parliament opened on the 12th of January, 1886, the resignation of. 
Lord Carnarvon indicated that Ministers had dissolved the connection between 
the Tory Party and the, Parnellites. The House of Commons elected Mr. 
Peel as its Speaker, and when Mr. Bradlaugh appeared he took the Oath 
in the ordinary manner. The Queen’s Speech was read on the 21st of 
January by her Majesty in person, but its references to Ireland were vague, 


industries must be stimulated, and that he would give the new Irish Government power to levy Pro- 
tective Duties. As taxation and representation go together, this concession implied that the Irish 
Government was to be vested with fiscal powers, which could only be exercised in co-operation with 
and under responsibility to an Irish Parliament. 

* The doctrine of ransom in the counties took the form of a vague and ambiguous pledge to give 
every labourer who wanted an allotment “three acres and a cow,” by purchase-money advanced 
from tle rates. 

t For a definite statement of Lord Carnarvon’s policy as Mr. Parnell understood it, see Mr. 
Parnell’s speech on the Home Rule Bill. Times, June 8, 1886. 
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though they foreshadowed the introduction of a Coercion Bill. In the pre- 
liminary skirmishes Mr. Gladstone threw out overtures to the Irish Party 
which Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sexton hailed with effusive delight. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, announced the introduction of a Coercion Bill, which 
would also suppress the National League. The Liberals and Parnellites now 
promptly united to support an Amendment moved hy Mr. Jesse Collings, 
which censured the Ministry for refusing to bring in a Labourers’ Allotments 
Bill, and the Coalition defeated the Government by a vote of 329 to 258. 
The opposition of Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen to the Amendment showed 
that the Whigs at least were afraid of Mr. Gladstone’s return to office, after 
his vague and ambiguous promises of concessions to the Home Rulers. Lord 
Salisbury resigned, and when Mr. Gladstone formed his Ministry it was seen 
that many of his old colleagues, such as Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Forster, Lord Selborne, Lord Northbrook, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Cowper, 
and Sir Henry James, had refused to join him. The appointment of Lord 
Aberdeen as Irish Viceroy was not very significant. But that Mr. John 
Morley, the most pronounced of all the English advocates of Home Rule, 
should have been appointed as Chief Secretary for Ireland meant much. 
Lord Rosebery was made Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Secretary at War. Both were known to be Home Rulers. Lord Spencer, 
disgustec at his betrayal by the Tory Party, had also become a convert 
to Home Rule principles, and was appointed President of the Council. 
Oddly enough Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan, who were both pledged 
against Home Rule, had joined the Ministry. But they had been induced 
to do so on the assurance that, in the meantime, the policy of the 
Cabinet would be merely to examine and inquire into the Home Rule 
question. 

During the spring nothing was done in the matter. The House of 
Commons refused to press Ministers upon their Irish policy, evidently deeming 
it reasonable that Mr. Gladstone should have time to work it out. Lord 
Hartington and the Whigs, however, adopted an attitude of independence 
which showed that Mr. Gladstone had failed to heal the divisions in the 
Liberal Party. Hence, when it was announced that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Trevelyan, on being informed of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals for the reform of 
the Irish Government, had resigned office,.it was evident that the fate of the 
Ministry was sealed. . 

On the 8th of April Mr. Gladstone expounded the scheme, which set up 
in Ireland an Executive Government, responsible to an Irish Legislature, 
capable of dealing with all matters save the Crown, the Army and Navy, 
Foreign and Colonial Policy, Trade, Navigation, Currency, Imperial taxation, 
and the endowment of churches. The Lord-Lieutenant, on the advice of his 
Ministers, was to have a power of veto. The Irish Legislative Body was -to 
consist of two Orders, voting apart, the first to comprise representative peers 
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and members elected under a £25 property qualification, and the second 
members chosen by household suffrage. In the event of collision between the 
two Orders, the measure in dispute was to be held in suspense for three 
years, or until a dissolution. The Irish contribution to the Imperial Revenue 
was fixed at £3,242,000. On the 18th of April Mr. Gladstone introduced a 
Land Bill as a complementary measure to his Home Rule Bill. He proposed 
to give every Irish landlord the option of selling his land to an authority 
appointed by the Irish Government, who would sell it to the tenants, the 
purchase- money being advanced through the Imperial Exchequer by an issue 


of Consols. These advances: the tenant was to repay in instalments spread 


over forty-nine years, and twenty years’ purchase was taken as the basis of 
the price. The amount to be advanced at first undér the Bill was to be 
£50,000,000, but in the original draft it was nearly £300,000,000. The 
repayments were to be secured on the Irish Revenue, and paid to a British 
Receiver-General in Ireland. The opponents of the whole scheme contended 
that it gave no effective guarantee for Imperial unity, that it put the loyal 
minority entirely in’ the power of the disloyal majority in Ireland, that it 
multiplied the risks of collision between Ireland and the Imperial Govern- 
ment, that, in point of fact, it was virtually a Bill to repeal the Union. Mr, 
Gladstone’s chief argument in favour of the scheme was ‘that the English 
democracy could no longer be trusted to hold Ireland down by repressive 


legislation, and that Home Rule was the only alternative to Coercion. More- - 
over, as Coercion bred Irish disloyalty, it weakened the Imperial power of 


England in the world. Though the Orangemen of Ulster plainly declared 
that they would plunge into civil war rather than submit to a Home Rule 
Government in Ireland, Mr. Parnell accepted the Bill in principle as an 
adequate concession of the Nationalist claims. 

The weak points in the scheme were soon detected. One of these was 
the exclusion of the Irish Members from the House of Commons—the only 
proposal of Mr. Gladstone’s which had been hailed with applause from both 
sides of the House when he expounded his Bill. The absence of the Irish 
Members from the House of Commons was taken as a visible sign, not only 
that the Parliamentary Union between Ireland and the United Kingdom was 
dissolved, but that the control and authority of the Imperial Parliament over 
Ireland was impaired. The Purchase scheme alarmed the taxpayers, who 
objected to pledge the credit of England in order to buy the Irish landlords 
out of Ireland. It is now known that, if Mr. Gladstone had made conces- 
sions by promising to reconsider the question of retaining the Irish Members 
at Westminster, and to remodel the Bill accordingly, the Second Reading would 
have been carried. A meeting of Liberals was indeed held at the Foreign 
Office to hear what concessions Mr. Gladstone would make. Subsequently, in 
explaining his speech at this meeting to the House of Commons, his phraseology 


seemed to the wavering Liberals so illusory that they refused to support him. ' 
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Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain accordingly organised their followers 
(about fifty in number) into a separate Parliamentary party, describing them- 
selves as Liberal Unionists, and at their first meeting a letter was read from 
Mr. Bright casting in his lot with theirs. They bound themselves to vote 
against the Second Reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Bills. 


LORD TENNYSON. 


(From a Photograph by H. H. H. Cameron, Mortimer Street, W.) 


On the 7th of June the Home Rule Bill was rejected by a majority of 
841 against 311: Mr. Gladstone obtained from the Queen permission to 
dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country. The Ministerial candidates, 
at the General Election which followed, relied mainly upon the contention 
that Home Rule was the only alternative to Coercion, and the Tories and 
Liberal Unionists, on the other hand, pledged themselves to govern Ireland 
without Coercion, and still retain the Parliamentary Union unbroken. The 
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Liberal Unionists and the Tories formed an alliance for electoral purposes 
similar to that which Lord Malmesbury, in 1857, had vainly attempted to 
cement between the Peelites and the Derbyites. The Irish vote failed to 
balance the votes of the Liberal Unionists, and when the new House of 
Commons was elected it was found to consist of 816 Tories, 76 Liberal 
Unionists, 192 Liberal Home Rulers, and 86 Parnellites. Mr. Gladstone 
resigned, and Lord Salisbury formed a Ministry, having unsuccessfully endea- 
voured to persuade Lord Hartington .and the Liberal Unionist leaders to join 
a Coalition Cabinet. The services rendered by Lord Randolph Churchill in 
rousing the fanaticism of Ulster were rewarded with the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer and the leadership of the House of Commons. Lord Iddes- 
leigh became Foreign Secretary ; Mr. Matthews, Q.C., who had carried one 
of the seats in Birmingham, became Home Secretary; Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
was deposed from the leadership of the Commons, and relegated to his old 
post of Chief Secretary for Ireland. As soon as Lord Salisbury assumed 
office he found that a fresh agrarian crisis was. menacing Ireland. The 
Trish farmers were demanding a revision even of the fixed judicial rents in 
terms of the recent fall in prices. There seemed no end to the difficulty, 
and, in a pessimist mood, Lord Salisbury, at the opening of the Session, 
declared that he was now in favour of getting rid of the dual-ownership 
of land in Ireland. In fact, he accepted the principle of a great Land-Purchase 
scheme, but he also broached the theory that, if judicial rents were cut 
down, the State should recoup the landlords for their losses. 

After the debates on the Address were over Mr. Parnell brought in a 
Relief Bill, allowing tenants who deposited half their rent in Court to claim 
from the Court a revision of their rents. The Bill was rejected by the com- 
bined vote of the Tories and Liberal Unionists. Mr. Dillon now advised the 
Irish tenants to refuse to pay more rent than they could afford. His sug- 
gestion was that they should combine on each estate, offer the landlord a 
fair rent, and if this was refused, deposit it in the hands of trustees, and use 
it to resist eviction. This was known as “The Plan of Campaign” against 
rack-renters, and it was widely adopted all over Ireland. Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
and Sir Redvers Buller, who had been sent to organise the police in Kerry, 
apparently discovered that there was much truth in Mr. Parnell’s contention, 
that the fall in prices had made judicial rents impossible. The Irish Govérn- 
ment, at all events, now put pressure on rack-renting landlords, in order to 
prevent them from demanding full rents and from evicting if they were not 
paid. But Ministers declined to legislate for Ireland till the following 
Session, thongh they appointed Commissions to’ amass materials for legislation. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 25th of September. 

During the autumn the schism between the Liberal Unionists and the 
Liberals widened. At Leeds the Liberals pledged themselves anew to adhere 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. On the 7th: of December Lord 
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Hartington’s followers held a Conference in London, at which further arrange- 
ments were made for completing their organisation as a distinct Party 
pledged to maintain the Union. As the year closed various rumours of dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet were promulgated. There had been a good deal of 
agitation against the wasteful extravagance and inefficiency of the spending 
departments of the State, and Lord Randolph Churchill was called on by 
public opinion to redeem the pledges in favour of economy which he gave at 
Blackpool on the 24th of January, 1884. In attempting to do this he found 
himself thwarted by his colleagues, and, to the astonishment of his Party, 
he resigned office. He was succeeded by Mr. Goschen, who entered the 
Cabinet, with Lord Hartington’s sanction, as a Liberal Unionist, thereby 
illustrating afresh the closeness of the, coalition between the Dissentient 
Liberals and the Tories. 

During the year there was some agitation raised as to the sad condition 
of the unemployed in London. The Tories had taken advantage of this to 
revive the Protectionist Movement under pretence of advocating Fair Trade at 
meetings held in Trafalgar Square. On the 8th of February, however, the 
Socialists followed suit, and organised a demonstration in favour of their 
panacea for poverty. The police arrangements were somewhat defective. A 
crowd of roughs and thieves who hovered round the fringe of the mob 
evaded the constabulary, rushed along Pall Mall and Piccadilly smashing the 
windows of the clubs and sacking the principal jewellers’ shops. The agita- 
tion proceeded, and a counter demonstration to the Lord Mayor’s Show on the 
9th of November was even planned. It was, however, prohibited by the police. 

As the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee‘ was now within measurable 
distance, already there were great manifestations of popular feeling in 
favour of Imperial Unity. In this year the Imperial Federation League 
was founded for the purpose of drawing closer the bonds between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country. The Indian and Colonial Exhibition 
at South Kensington was organised by the Prince of Wales on a scale 
of sumptuous splendour which attracted visitors to London from all parts 


of the globe. It was opened with great pomp and ceremony by the 


Queen in person on the 4th of May, in ‘the presence of the more prominent 
members of the Royal Family, the great dignitaries in Church and State, 
and the representatives of India and the Colonies. This amazing display of 
the vast resources of the Empire soon degenerated into an evening lounge. 
But it brought together a vast number of able men from every quarter of 
the world interested in the problem of Imperial Federation, and the Prince 
of Wales dexterously seized the opportunity thus created for him to establish 
a centre and rallying-point for British Imperialism. He started the move- 
ment that ended in the foundation of the Iniperial Institute. The Quéen 
visited the Exhibition several times, paying special attention to the Indian 
Court, and conversing graciously with the Indian workmen. 
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On the 11th of May her Majesty visited Liverpool to open the Inter- 
national Exhibition in that city. On the 13th she visited the Seamen’s 
Orphanage, and afterwards sailed down the Mersey, contrasting the scene 
with that om which she gazed when, in 1851, she made a similar excursion 
with the Prince Consort. Then the Queen was the guest of Lord Sefton ; 
on this occasion she was the guest of the city of Liverpool, the Munici- 
pality having fitted up Newsham House for her accommodation. On ‘the 
15th she returned to Windsor, the effect of her visit having been to vastly 
increase her popularity in the North of England. On the 26th of May the 
Court proceeded to Balmoral. During the absence of the Court in Scotland. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales stimulated the gaiety of the London 
Season. It was remarkable for the prevalence of Sunday re-unions, the 
patronage of which by the Heir Apparent soon made them fashionable even 
among serious Church-going people. On the 30th of June the Queen opened 
the Royal Holloway College for Women at Egham, an institution for the 
higher education of women founded ‘by the vendor of the famous ointment 
and pills. As women had been among the chief buyers both of the ointment 
and the pills, there was a touch of irony in Mr. Holloway’s bequest that 
recalled the legacy left by Swift to found a madhouse for the use of the Irish 
people. On the 2nd of July her Majesty reviewed 10,000 troops at Aldershot, 
and on the 5th entertained a large number of the Indian and Colonial visitors 
at Windsor. She attended the brilliant garden - party given by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House on the 10th; and on the 20th, 
accompanied by the Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg, left 
Windsor for Osborne, where she was soon absorbed in the business attendant 
on a change of Ministry. On the 17th of August her Majesty left Osborne 
for Edinburgh, where, on the 18th, she visited the International Exhibition. 
On the 20th the Queen went to Balmoral, where she remained till the 
4th of November. On the 5th she visited the Duke and Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch at Dalkeith Palace, and inspected the Hospital for Incurables at 
Kdinburgh, returning to Windsor on the 6th. On the 22nd her Majesty 
received at Windsor, with much ceremony, their Imperial Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess Komatsu of Javan, and on the 29th the Court removed 
to Osborne. 
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OPENING OF THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION: THE QUEEN'S TOUR. (See p. 731.) 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE JUBILEE. 


The Fiftieth Year of the Queen’s Reign—Mr. W. H. Smith Leader of the Commons—Sudden Death of Lord 
Iddesleigh--Opening of Parliament—The Qneen’s Speech—The Debate on the Address—New Rules for 
Procedure--Closure Proposed by the Tories—Irish Landlords and Evictions—“ Pressure Within the Law ”-= 
Prosecution of Mr. Dillon—The Round Table Conference—“ Parnellism and Crime”—Resignation of Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach — Appointment of Mr. Balfour—The Coercion Bill— Resolute Government for Twenty 
Years— Scenes in the House—Irish Land Bill—The Bankruptcy Clauses—-The National League Pro- 
claimed —The Allotments Act—The Margarine Act— Hamburg Spirit— Mr. Goschen's Budget — The 
Jubilee in India—The Modes of Celebration in England—Congratulatory Addresses—The Queen's Visit 
to Birmingbani—The Laureate’s Jubilee Ode—Tbe Queen at Cannes and Aix—Her Visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse—Colonial Addresses—Opening of the People’s Palace—Jubilee Day—The Scene in the Streets 
— Preceding Jubilees—-The Royal Procession— The German: Crown Prince —The Decorations and the 
Onlookers—The Spectacle in Westminster Abbey—The Processioun—The Ceremony—The Illuminations— 
Royal Banquct in Buckingham Palace—The Shower of Honours—Jubilee Observances in the British 
Empire and the United States—The Children’s Celebration in Hyde Park—The Queen’s Garden Party 
—Her Majesty’s Letter to her People—The Imperial Institute—The Victorian Age. 


Ir was on the 20th of Jane, 1886, that the Queen entered on the fiftieth 
year of her reign. But her Majesty naturaliy refused to assume that she 
would not live to the end of it, and accordingly determined that the dctual 
celebration of her Jubilee should be put off till the 20th of June, 1887. 
Thus it came to pass that 1887 will be known as the Jubilee Year of the 
Victorian period. It was a year that opened badly for the Government. 
The sudden resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill at the close of 1886 
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rendered a reconstruction of the Cabinet necessary. Efforts were made in 
vain to induce some of the Whig Peers to join the Ministry, but, as we 


have seen, at last Mr. Goschen was persuaded to accept the office of | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. The leadership of the Commons was given to 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who was made First Lord of the Treasury ; whilst Lord 
Salisbury, who held that office, assumed the Secretaryship of State for 
Foreign Affairs. This involved the enforced retirement of Lord Iddesleigh 
in somewhat painful circumstances, which were further. heightened by his 
sudden death from heart-disease on the 13th of January. The discreditable 
intrigue, which began by deposing him from the Leadership of the House 
of Commons, thus ended tragically. Some of the leaders of the Liberal and 
Liberal Unionist Parties were also endeavouring to discover some means of 
reconciling these now hostile factions. Parliament was opened on the 27th 
of January, and the Speech from the Throne plainly foreshadowed the intro- 
duction of a Coercion Bill for Ireland. It hinted at a Land Bill as a 
possible measure; indeed, had it not done so the alliance between the 
Government and the Liberal Unionists would have been weakened. Other 
measures promised were Bills for reforming local government in England, 
Scotland, and, “should circumstances render it possible,’ in Ireland, for 
cheapening private Bill legislation, and land transfer. An Allotments Bill, 
a Tithe Bill, a Railway Rates and Merchandise Marks Bill, were also in 
the programme, which was large and varied. But the debate on the Address 
showed that no opposed Bills were likely to pass unless the House of 
Commons reformed its procedure, and to this task the Tory Party had most 
grudgingly to apply itself. Six sittings were spent on the Address as a 
general subject of discussion. After that amendments relating to the 
evacuation of Egypt and the Irish policy announced in the Quéen’s Speech 
were debated. Three Scottish amendments were next brought forward, so 
that when, at the sixteenth sitting of the House, Mr. Dillon began to 
denounce jury-packing in Dublin, the Speaker ruled him out of order. A 
motion for an adjournment was defeated, and a motion to consider the con- 
dition of unemployed labourers in England was declared by the Speaker to 
have been sufficiently discussed after two speeches were delivered. The 
Closure, so dreaded by the Tories in former Parliaments, was then applied 
by Mr. Smith, a vote taken, and the Address disposed of on the 17th of 
February. 

The Government lost no time in preparing to meet the obstruction with 


which their Coercion Bill was already threatened. They circulated their new’ 


rules for debates, and on tne 21st of February Mr. W. H. Smith moved the 
adoption of the Closure, vesting the initiative in applying it not in the 
Speaker, which was the old rule, but in a bare majority of the House, pro- 
vided always that at least 200 Members voted for it. The Liberal Leaders 
supported the proposal on principle, but complained that the new rule was 
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still too weak, and that it ought to be applied unconditionally. Their view 
was confirmed in the following year, when Mr. W. H. Smith was forced to 
reduce the necessary quorum of 200 to 100. Meanwhile events had been 
moving apace in Ireland. The Chief Secretary, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, finding 
that the landlords were cruelly straining their rights against the poorer 
tenantry, urged them to be merciful for the sake of peace. He put upon 
them what he called “pressure within the law,” which practically meant that 
he hinted to them that he would refuse them the aid of the police in en- 
forcing warrants of the Courts. In other words, he seemed to be exercising 
the “dispensing power”’ of the Executive, little more than a year after Mr. 
Morley had been forced to apologise for even suggesting its exercise. In 
Ireland evictions were resisted by force, and lurid pictures of the state of the 
country were drawn by the supporters of the Government. The prosecution 
of Mr. Dillon and other Irish leaders for a conspiracy to defeat the law, 
because they advocated the Plan of Campaign, broke down through the dis- 
agreement of a Dublin jury. The negotiations between the Liberal Unionists 
and Liberals at the “Round Table Conference ” were said to be producing’ 
happy results, and it was soon noised abroad that the Government not only 
hesitated to demand a Coercion Bill, but that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was 
ruling the Irish with a hand so light that they were lapsing into lawless- 
ness. The Times published a series of articles designed to prove that Mr. 
Parnell and the Irish Home Rule Members were secretly in league with the 
Party of Assassination. Mutterings of mutiny were heard from the Irish 
Tories, and at this crisis Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, against whom these com- 
plaints were directed, suddenly resigned. This step, however, had been 
rendered necessary in consequence of his failing eyesight rather than from 
considerations of a political character. To his post Lord Salisbury appointed 
his nephew, Mr. Arthur James Balfour, pledged to carry out, an unflinching 
policy of Coercion. Sir George Trevelyan, one of the secessionists from the 
Liberal Party, about this time showed by his public utterances that he had 
now returned to Mr. Gladstone’s party. 

On the 23rd of March Mr. Smith moved that the Crimes Bill have pre- 
cedence over all other orders—and then the battle began. It was not till 
“the 28th that Mr. Balfour was able to move for leave to introduce the 
measure, in a speech which seemed to show either that his case was ex- 
ceptionally weak, or that he had not been able to master it.* The Bill gave 
magistrates power to inquire into crimes where no person was charged. It 
_gave two resident magistrates summary jurisdiction and power to inflict 
imprisonment up to six months in cases of criminal conspiracy, boycotting, 
rioting, assaults on the police, and in cases of inciting to these offences. It 
gave the Lord-Lieutenant power to “ proclaim ” certain associations as 


* The case for the Government, however, was strengthened and made more conclusive as the debate 


went on. 
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dangerous, and to subject to the penal clauses of the Bill any one who after 
that took part in them. The Bill was to be a permanent measure, and not like 
former Coercion Bills, merely passed for a fixed period of time. Violent scenes 
occurred during the debates which led up to the Second Reading of the 
measure on the 28th of April, and the House was in an irritable mood 
because it had been forced to sacrifice most of its Haster holiday. In spite 
of the frequent use of the Closure, the first clause, which was scarcely a 
contentious one, was not carried in Committee till the 17th of May. When 
the fourth clause was reached, on the 10th of June, Mr. W. H. Smith moved 
a resolution that if the Bill were not reported at 10 p.m. on the 17th, the 
remaining clauses should be put to the vote without debate. When that hour 
struck Sir Charles Russell was speaking on the sixth clause. The Chairman 
stopped the debate, and put the question, the Irish Members leaving the 
House in a body. After the ‘division the Liberal Members also left, and the 
rest of the Bill passed without any more opposition. It was read a third 
time on the 8th of July, and having been adopted by the Peers, it received. 
the Queen’s assent on the 19th of July. The determination of the Government 
to carry the Coercion Bill was natural. It had been admitted by all clear 
thinkers that, unless Home Rule were granted to Ireland, she could only be 
governed under Coercion. Moreover, the introduction of the Bill before the 
Liberal Unionists and Liberals had been reconciled, forced the former to vote 
for Coercion, which rendered the gulf between them and the old Liberal Party 
practically impassable. But ere the Liberal Unionists thus burned their boats, 
they had induced the Ministry to bring in a conciliatory Jrish Land Bill in 
the House of Lords. The Peers sent it down to the Commons on the 4th of 
July, when the Second Reading was moved on the 12th. The Bill adopted 
Mr. Parnell’s proposal of the previous year, to admit leaseholders to the 
benefit of the Land Act of 1881; it gave notice of eviction the same effect as 
the actual service of an ejectment writ, and gave the Courts power to stay 
execution, and arrange for payment of rent on easy terms when the tenants 
were in distress. But when insolvent, it provided for them relief from rent 
and all other debts by a process of bankruptcy, allowing them, however, tu 
retain their farms. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman attacked the bankruptcy clauses, 
and demanded a revision of all Irish rents in terms of the fall in prices. To 
a general revision of rents the Government would on no account assent. But 
the revolt of one of the Liberal Unionists, Mr. T. W. Russell, compelled them 
to reconsider the bankruptcy clauses. The Tories argued that it was unjust 
to ask the landlord to accept a composition for rent from the farmer, when the 
tradesmen to whom he owed money were not expected to abate their claims. 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. T. W. Russell contended that no analogy could be drawn 
between rent and trade debts. The latter had never been disputed by the debtor. 
The former had been disputed. The tenant who owed money to his grocer or 
seed-merchant never denied that he had got value for it. But he did deny 
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that he had got value for the money his landlord claimed as rent, and he was 
able to prove this in court when the rent was cut down. To insist, as did 
Mr. Chamberlain, on relief from just and unjust claims being given with equal 
ease under a process of gentle bankruptcy, at which the State was asked to 
connive, was to make an attack on property and on credit from which 
even the leaders of the Paris Commune might have shrunk. It was tanta- 
mount to asserting that whenever a man was able to show that one creditor 
had overcharged him 80 per cent. he was entitled to refuse payment of his 
just debts to all creditors who had’ not overcharged him, unless they too took 
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30 per cent. off their bills. When this was made clear not even Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s advocacy sufficed to save the bankruptcy clauses, which were accordingly 
dropped. But by way of conciliating the landlords the Government insisted 
on applying the vicious principle to arrears of rent. No relief from unjust 
arrears was to be given unless they were to be dealt with in bankruptcy 
alongside just and undisputed trade debts. The result was that when the 
Bill passed it had a fatal defect in it. It prohibited landlords from evicting 
for unjust rents, but by this clause it left them free to evict for the arrears 
which had accumulated under rents which the Courts decided to be unjust. 
On the 19th of August the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland “proclaimed ” the 
National League as a dangerous association, thereby enabling Mr. A. J. Balfour 
to suppress any branch of it he thought fit under the Crimes Act. 

The Government were now compelled to abandon the bulk of their legisla- 
tive programme. They, therefore, made no attempt to proceed with any 
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measures unless they were so democratic that the Liberals could not with decency 
oppose them. Hence they passed a Coal Mines Regulation Bill, an Allotments 
Bill—disfigured, however, by the obstacles in procedure which it put in the 
way of labourers who applied for allotments—and a Bill to prevent substitutes 
for butter known as “ Margarine,” from being sold as butter. ‘The success 
of this measure led to a demand for a similar Bill to prevent publicans from 
selling poisonous Hamburg spirit as “Fine Old” Cognac, or Scotch or Irish 
whisky. Baron de Worms, as representative of the Board of Trade, however, 
though eager to prohibit shopkeepers from selling a wholesome animal fat 
as butter, was shy of prohibiting the publicans—-whose votes were of some 
value to the Tory Party— from. selling poisonous Hamburg alcohol as old 
brandy. Mr. Goschen’s Budget was introduced on the 21st of April. He 
described it himself as a “humdrum” Budget—though as a matter of fact, 
‘as Lord Randolph Churchill said, if he had proposed it the country would 
have denounced it as a scheme full of financial depravity. The Estimates had 
been taken to show a revenue of £89,689,000, and an expenditure of 
£89,610,000. The actual receipts, however, for the past year had been 
£90,772,000, and the actual expenditure £88,738,000. In spite of supple- 
mentary estimates, amounting to £1,129,000, there was a surplus on the 
year’s accounts of £776,000. Mr. Goschen’s general statement showed that 
not only were the taxes yielding less than they ever did, but that, though 
the rich and the poor had suffered much from commercial and agricultural 
depression, the profits of the middleman had not been reduced. For the 
coming year he took the revenue to amount, on the existing lines of taxation, 
to £91,155,000, and the expenditure he set down at £90,180,000, leaving a 
surplus of £975,000. To this he added £100,000 by increasing the duty on the 
transfer of Debenture Stocks, and by minor changes in the Stamp Duty. He 
then added to it a further sum of £1,704,000, by reducing the charges for the 
public debt. His surplus was thus inflated to £2,779,000, of which he spent 
£600,000 in reducing the Tobacco Duty, £1,560,000 in taking a penny off the 
Income Tax, £280,000 in relieving Local Taxation, £50,000 in aid of Arterial 
Drainage in Ireland, leaving him a probable surplus of £289,000. To manu- 
facture a surplus by the simple process of ceasing to pay off debt, would 
certainly not have secured for any other Chancellor of the Exchequer, except 
Mr. Goschen, the reputation of a financial puritan. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Randolph Churchill demonstrated by unanswerable arguments the unwhole- 
someness of the financial policy which reduced the payments for the National 
Debt by cutting down the Income Tax instead of by cutting down departmental 
expenditure. But Mr. Goschen’s Budgét gave everybody a little relief all round, 
and was accepted quite irrespective of the unsound principles on which it was 
based. It. was, in fact, the first illustration afforded by a Household Suffrage 
Parliament of the deteriorating influence of democracy on the financial policy 
of the nation, Parliament was prorogued on the 16th of September. 
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But public interest in politics faded as the Session grew old. Indeed, 
from the beginning of the year, the attention of the country was more and 
more concentrated on the movements of the Queen. It was known that she 
had nerved herself to emerge from her seclusion, and, in some degree, discard 
the mourning weeds she had worn so lorig. The first note of the Jubilee was 
struck in India, where the great Imperial festival was celebrated on the 16th of 
February. In presidency towns, inland cities, the capitals of Protected States— 
even in Mandalay, the .capital of the newly-conquered State:of Upper Burmah, 
natives and Europeans vied with each other in acclaiming the event. An- 
nouncements of clemency, banquets, plays, the distribution of honours, re- 
views, illuminations, were not the only methods adopted for celebrating the 
Jubilee. At Gwalior all arrears of land-tax—amounting to £1,000,000—were 
remitted. Libraries, colleges, schools, waterworks, hospitals, and dispensaries 
were opened in honour of the Empress. 


“These are Imperial works and worthy thee,” 


might well be the comment of the chronicler on such celebrations. All over 
England preparations were now being made for the great anniversary. In 
every town meetings were held to decide as to the mode of its observance, 
and it was curions to notice that everywhere the. people desired to localise 
their rejoicings. Public parks, libraries, town-halls, museums, hospitals—in a 
word, the foundation of works and institutions of public usefulness in each 
locality. was universally regarded as the best means of honouring the occa- 
sion. There was only one Jubilee institution of national grandeur that 
won public favour—the Imperial Institute. It was originated, as has becn 
noted, by the Prince of Wales, and it was to his energy and skill in 
appealing for public support that the enormous funds needed for its endowment. 
were now collected. In March the congratulatory addresses began to come in— 
the Convocation of Canterbury, whose deputation headed by the Primate was 
received by the Queen at Windsor on the 8th of March, leading the way.: 

On the 28rd of March Birmingham, in spite of the boisterous weather, 
was en féte to receive her Majesty who arrived to open the new Law 
Courts in that town, and few who were present will ever forget the 
mighty shout of enthusiasm that rose up from the swarming throng, when 
the Queen’s procession turned into New Street. Never was Royalty more 
loyally received than in the Radical capital of the Midlands. The Demo- 
cratic demonstration at Birmingham gave point to the passage in the 
Laureate’s Jubilee Ode, in which he wrote :— 


“ Are there thunders moaning in the distance ? 
Atre there spectres moving in the darkness ? 
Trust the Lord of Light to guide her people, 
Till the thunders pass, the spectres vanish, 
And the Light is victor, and the darkness 
Dawns into the Jubilee of the Ages.” 
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On the 29th of March her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess Beatrice 
and Prince Henry of Battenberg, left Windsor for Portsmouth, where they em- 
barked in the Royal yacht for Cannes. On the 5th the Royal party went 
to Aix-les-Bains, where the Queen occupied her old rooms at the Villa 
Mottet. Aix was wonderfully free from visitors, and she, therefore,” enjoyed 
almost complete privacy during her stay. By the special sanction of the 
Pope her Majesty, on the 23rd of April, was allowed to vis:i the Monastery 
of the Grande Chartreuse, within whose precincts no woman’s foot is per- 
mitted to tread. She returned to Windsor on the 29th of April. On the 
4th of May she received at the Castle the representatives of the Colonial 
Governments, who presented her with addresses congratulating her on having 
witnessed during her reign her Colonial subjects increase from fewer than 
2,000,000 to upwards of 9,000,000 souls, her Indian subjects from 96,000,000 to 
254,000,000, and her subjects in minor dependencies from 2,000,000 to 7,000,000. 
On the 9th her Majesty held a court at Buckingham Palace, at which the 
Maharajah and Maharanee of Kutch Behar and the Maharajah Sir Pertab Sing 
were presented to her. On the 10th she held a Drawing Room, and after- 
wards visited a private performance of the feats of the American cow- 
boys, and Indians, and prairie-hunters at the “Wild West Show” at Harl’s 
Court. On the 14th she opened the People’s Palace at Whitechapel, an 
institution which had grown out of a suggestion in Mr. Walter Besant’s 
romance of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” The route of procession from 
Paddington was seven miles long, and it was thronged with people, who gave 
the Queen as warm a welcome as she had received in Birmingham. On her 
return her Majesty visited the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. This was 
a remarkable event, for her Majesty had not entered the Municipal Palace since 
she had visited it with her mother two years before her accession. Her 
Majesty partook of tea and strawberries with her Civic hosts, with whom she 
spent fully half-an-hour, charming the company with her affability. On the 
20th the Court removed to Balmoral, where the Queen found her mountain 
retreat covered with snow. On the 17th of June the Court returned to 
Windsor, and on the 18th her Majesty received at the Castle the Maharajah 
Holkar of Indore, and several Indian princes and deputations from Native 
States. 

The Jubilee itself was celebrated on the 21st of June. The chief streets 
of London were given over to carpenters and upholsterers, gasmen, and floral 
decorators, who transformed them beyond all possibility of recognition. On 
the night of the 20th the town was swarming with people, who had come out 
in the hope of seeing some of the illuminations tried. As the day dawned 
crowds began to stream into the metropolis, and in the forenoon every face 
wore a festal aspect. Fabulous prices had been paid for seats along the line 
of procession, and those who had secured places were in possession of them 
early in the morning. Everybody was in good humour, and the police were 
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exceptionally amiable. At the point of departure—-Buckingham Palace—there 
were no decorations, but the presence of the Guards and of the seamen of the 
Fleet, who were on duty within the gates, gave animation to the scene. As 
eleven o’clock—the hour of starting—approached, a strange silence seemed to 
fall over the noisy, gossiping crowd, as if men and women felt awed and 
touched at the sight of their aged Sovereign proceeding in State from her 
Palace to the old Abbey to thank God for permitting her to see the fiftieth 
year of her reign. Only thrice in the history of England had a Jubilee been 
celebrated, and in none of these cases was there, as now, ground for unalloyed 
joy. But for the founding of our Parliamentary System, none would care to 
recall the distracted reign of Henry III. That of Edward IIL, glorious 
‘as it was at its beginning, was clouded with disaster at its end. That of 
George III. cost the dynasty, not a Crown, but a continent. On the Jubilee 
Day of Queen Victoria there was, however, no room for any feeling save 
that of gratitude and pride that, under her gentle sway, tHe English people 
had gained and not lost dominion upon earth. It was not till the head ‘of 
the procession moved along, and the Royal carriages came in sight, that 
the pent-up feeling of the dense masses of spectators found utterance in 
volley after volley of cheers: The Queen’s face was tremulous with emotion, 
and yet there was triumph as well as grateful courtesy in her bearing as 
she bowed her acknowledgments to her subjects. Beside her were the Princess 
of Wales and the German Crown Princess, the latter beaming with happiness 
and delight to find that her countrymen still held her dear. The loyal 
tumult all along the line literally drowned the blare of bands and trumpets. 

The first part of the procession consisted of carriages in which were seated 
the sumptuously apparelled Indian Princes, in robes of: cloth of gold, and 
with turbans blazing with diamonds and precious gems, who had come from 
the far Hast to celebrate the Jubilee of their Empress. Following them came 
carriages with the Duchess of Teck, the Persian and Siamese guests of. the 
Queen, the Queen- of Hawaii, the Kings of Saxony, Belgium, and Greece, 
and the Austrian Crown Prince. Life Guards followed, and behind them 
came two mounted lacqueys of the Court. To them succeeded escorts 
of Hussars and Life Guards, followed by outriders in scarlet. ‘In the first 
part of the procession were eleven carriages. Of these, five conveyed thé 
Ladies-in-Waiting and the Great Officers of the Household: The sixth 
conveyed the Princess Victoria of Sleswig-Holstein, Princess Margaret of 
Prussia, and Prince Alfred of Edinburgh. In the seventh were ‘seated 
the Princesses Victoria and Sophie of Prussia, Princess Louis of Batten- 
berg, and Princess Irene of Hesse. The eighth conveyed the Princesses 
Maud, Victoria, and Louise of Wales. In the ninth were the Duchess of 
Connaught and the Duchess of Albany. In the tenth were the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, and Princess Christian. Be- 
tween. the eleventh carriage and the Queen’s rode the brilliant procession of 
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Princes, whose appearance all along the route gave the signal for an outbreak 
of cheering. In the first rank rode the Queen’s grandsons—Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince William of Prussia being among the most conspicuous. 
Following them came the Queen’s sons-in-law, the German Crown Prince, 
Prince Christian, the Grand Duke of Hesse, and Prince Henry of Battenberg 
The Marquis of Lorne had started with the procession, but his horse’ tack 
fright and threw him, about 800 yards from the Palace, whereupon he returned 
on foot, and, borrowing a charger from an Artillery officer, rode by himself to 
the Abbey by Birdcage Walk. Of this group, the central figure was that of the 
German Crown Prince, whose white uniform and plumed silver helmet attracted 
general admiration. Covered with medals and decorations, most of which he 
had won by his prowess in battle, he sat his charger as proudly as a medieval 
knight, in whom the spirit of old-world German chivalry lived again. His fair, 
frank face became radiant with delight, when he found that peal after peal 
of applause greeted him whenever he appeared. Partly owing to his pic- 
turesque figure, partly to his manly and heroic character, and partly, no 
doubt, to honest sympathy with his sufferings under the disease that had 
suddenly smitten him in the very prime of life, the German Crown Prince 
received an ovation more effusive even than that bestowed on the ever-popular 
Prince of Wales, and almost equal to that which greeted the Queen herself. 
After her sons-in-law came her sons, the Duke of Connaught, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh. They, too, were hailed with cheering 
that was prolonged, aud that deepened in volume till her Majesty’s carriage 
passed. A gorgeous cavalcade of Indians brought the splendid procession to 
a close. Along the route, from the Palace up Constitution Hill, round Hyde 
Park Corner, on through Piccadilly, down Waterloo Place, past Trafalgar 
Square, along Whitehall to Westminster Abbey, every house was glowing 
with many-tinted draperies, with bunting, and with floral decorations, and 
every balcony and window was crowded with bright and happy faces framed 
in festoons of roses and laurel. 

The scene in the Abbey was impressive. Municipal dignitaries, re- 
presentatives of the Universities, civic functionaries of the higher order, 
representatives of the Church and the Law, Lords-Lieutenant and their 
deputies, High Sheriffs, Officers of the Auxiliary Forces, Diplomatists, Ministers 
of State in Windsor uniforms, Officers of the Household, Foreign Princes and 
Potentates, and their suites—in fact every invited guest privileged to wear 
robe or uniform, contributed to the mass of varied colour that, after a 
time, almost tired the eye. Among the earliest arrivals were the Princess 
Feodore of Saxe-Meiningen, the Prince Albert, and the Princess Louise of 
Sleswig-Holstein, the Princess Alice of Hesse, the Princesses Mary, Victoria, 
and Alexandra of Edinburgh, the Princess Frederica, Baroness Pawel yon 
Rammingen, Baron Pawel von Rammingen, Prince and Princess Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, Prince and Princess 
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Victor of Hohenlohe, with the Countesses Feodora and Victoria Gleichen, and 
Count Edward Gleichen. Then entered the swarthy Chiefs and Princes of 
India, among whom the stately and resplendent Holkar was very prominent. 
The Queen of Hawaii followed, and after her came the Princess Victoria 
of Teck, and the Princes Adolphus, Francis, and Alexander of Teck, 
Prince Frederick of Anhalt, Prince Hrnest of Saxe-Meiningen, the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, the Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenberg, Prince Ludwig. of 
Baden, Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; G.C.B., Prince Ludwig of 
Bavaria, the Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, the Infante Don Antonio of Spain, 
the Infanta Donna Eulalia of Spain, the Duc d’Aosta, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, the Crown Prince and Princess of Portugal, the Austrian Crown 
Prince, the Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the King of 
Saxony, the King and Queen of the Belgians, Prince George of Greece, the 
Crown Prince of Greece, the King of Greece, and the King of Denmark. 

Half-an-hour after the appointed time the silver trumpets announced 
the coming of the Queen’s procession, headed by the six minor and the 
six residentiary canons of Westminster, the Bishop of London, Archbishop of 
York, the Dean of Westminster,* the Primate, all attired in sumptuous 
canonicals. They were followed by heralds and other functionaries, who were 
followed by the members of the Rayal procession walking in ranks of three, 
in the inverse order of precedence always enforced at Royal ceremonials. 
These were— 


The Hereditary Prince of Saxe- "Prince Christian Vietor of Prince Louis of Battenberg. 


Meiningen. - Sleswig-Holstein. : 
Prince Henry ef Prussia, Prince George of Wales. The Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Hease. 
The Grand Duke Serge of Prince Albert Victor of Wales. Prince William of Prussia. 
_ Russia. : 
Prince Henry of Battenberg. The Marquis of Lorne. 
Prince Christian of Sleswig- The German Crown Prince. The Grand Duke of Hesse. 
Holstein. 
The Duke of Connaught. The Prince of Wales. The Duke of Edinburgh. 


The Queen, clad in black, but with a bonnet of white Spanish lace. glittering 
with diamonds, and wearing the Orders of the Garter and Star of India, 
entered, escorted by the Lord Chamberlain, as the organ pealed forth the 
strains of the march from Handel’s “Occasional Oratorio.” The solemnity of 
the spectacle, and the reflection that the Queen-Hmpress, is about to give 
thanks to God for the crowning triumph of her life, surrounded by the ashes 
of her predecessors, repress all manifestations of feeling. Reverently does 
her Majesty take her place on the Royal dais, and, when the Princes and 


* As successor of the old abbots, the Dean of Westminster, in the es takes precedence of 
all ecclesiastics except the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Princesses in her train arrange themselves, the picture is one of imposing 
magnificence. Surrounding this shining group of Princes a vast throng, 
representing the genius, the rank, the wealth, and the chivalry of Britain, 
filled every nook of the sacred fane in which the Queen celebrated her golden 
wedding with her people. Towering high above all his peers the Imperial fern 
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of the German Crown Prince, clad in the white uniform of the Cuirassiers, stood 
furth as the most majestic figure in that magnificent pageant. 

The Thanksgiving Service was brief and simple. The Primate and the 
Dean of Westminster officiated, and the music was largely selected from 
the compositions of the Prince Consort. Prayers and responses invoking a 
blessing on the Queen were intoned. The Prince Consort’s Te Deum was 
given. Three special prayers were offered up by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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after which the people’s prayer—Hzraudiat te Dominus—wag intoned. The 
lesson (1 Pet. ii, 6—18) was next read by the Dean, and Dr. Bridge’s 
Jubilee anthem, “Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighted in thee to 
set thee on the throne to be king for the Lord thy God,” a piece in which 
the theme of the National Anthem is suggested, was sung. Two simple 
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prayers were then offered up, and the ceremony, impressive from the grandeur 
of the surroundings, and yet thrilling and pathetic by reason of its devotional 
earnestness and simplicity, ended with the Benediction. Here the Queen, 
who was several times overcome with emotion, is seen by the spectators to 
make a movement as if she would rise from her seat on the sacred Corona- 
tion Stone of Scone and kneel on the prie-dieuw in front of her. But she 
cannot reach so far, and she sinks back into her place, veiling her bowed face 
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with her hdnds. She then glances round, and her eyes fill with tears when 
they rest on her sons and her daughters, and her sons-in-law and their 
children. The pent-up feeling of that dazzling group of Princes and Prin- 
cesses can no longer be restrained, and the solemn pageant of State suddenly 
assumes the aspect of a family festival. The Prince of Wales bends forward 
‘and kissés the Queen’s hand, but her Majesty raises his face and salutes 
him affectionately on the cheek. The German Crown Prince pays his 
homage with chivalrous grace and stately courtesy; and the Grand Duke 
of Hesse follows him. But the emotion of the moment is too strong for 
Court ceremonial. The Queen with an impulsive gesture discards the Lord 
Chamberlain’s etiquette, and embraces the Princes and Princesses of her 
house with honest and unreserved motherly affection. Then she turns to 
the German Crown Prince with a loving smile, and as he comes forward she 
kisses him warmly on the cheek. The Grand Duke of Hesse is also 
saluted, and her Majesty, making a profound bow to her Foreign guests, 
which they return, quits the scene as the “March of the Priests” in Athalie ~ 
peals forth from the organ. The procession was now formed again, and as 
the Sovereign returned to Buckingham Palace, it was noticed that the 
reception which was given to her was even more enthusiastic than that 
which greeted her on her way to the Abbey. It is, perhaps, only once in 
a generation that it falls to the lot of a monarch to be hailed in the streets, 
of her capital with such passionate demonstrations of loyalty, and the Queen 
seemed to be filled with the emotion of the hour. 

The rest of the day was kept as a public holiday by the people, and 
when the shades of night fell on the metropolis its streets were ablaze with 
light. The art of the illuminator was indeed exhausted in providing novel 
and varied designs, and gas jets and electric lamps, arranged so as to display 
every conceivable device expressive of loyalty, turned night into day. Nor 
were gas and electricity the only agents employed to give splendour to the 
festivity of the evening. In many places festoons of Chinese lanterns shed 
their soft and mellow radiance over a scene not unworthy of fairyland. The 
Queen, who had borne the fatigue and excitement of the Thanksgiving 
pageant wonderfully well, rested a little while after her return to Bucking- 
ham Palace, and ‘there, as a special compliment to the “Senior Service,” she 
came out and held a review of the 500 seamen of the Fleet who had formed 
her guard of honour at the Palace doors. In the evening she gave a grand 
banquet, at which sixty-four royal personages were present. 

All over England and in the North of Iveland the Jubilee was also 
celebrated as enthusiastically as in London. The illumination of the city of 
Edinburgh was said to be even more effective as a brilliant spectacle than 
that presented by the metropolis. It was only in Cork and Dublin that 
riotous demonstrations of disloyalty took place. Hight peerages, thirteen 
baronetcies, and thirty-three knighthoods were conferred in honour of the 
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event. A Royal amnesty to deserters from the army was also proclaimed. 
In the Colonies the day was celebrated even more joyously than in England. 
In foreign lands the British residents also held Jubilee festivals. But in the 
United States the citizens of the Republic freely joined the British residents, 
honouring the ‘oecasion as if it were one of as much interest to them as to 
_ their kith and kin in the old home of their race. The most glowing of all 
the Jubilee orations was in fact spoken by Mr. Hewitt, Mayor of New York, 
at the grand Thanksgiving Festival in the Opera House of that city, in the 
course of which he elicited the passionate enthusiasm of his ‘countrymen by 
recalling the events of the Civil War. “In the hour of our trial,’ he 
exclaimed, “when' the flag under whose broad folds I was born was trailing 
in the dust, it was my fortune to journey to another land on matters of 
great moment. There I learnt—and I know whereof I speak—that we owed 
to the Queen of England the non-intervention policy which characterised: the 
Great Powers of the world during our struggle for life and death. I had no 
purpose to open my lips here, but when you call on me for a testimony to 
her who was our friend, as she is your Queen, my lips ought to be palsied if 
I were such a coward as not to give it.’ A speech so simple and un- 
expected, received as it was by a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm from the 
American citizens in the audience, it need hardly be said produced a 
profound sensation. 

But of all the Jubilee celebrations perhaps the most charming and novel 
was one which was held in Hyde Park. A few weeks before Jubilee Day it 
occurred to a kindly and generous gentleman, Mr. Edward Lawson, well 
known in society as the editor of the Daily Telegraph, that there was a 
fatal omission in the Jubilee programme. Elaborate arrangements had been 
made to interest all classes in the festival save one—the school-children of 
London—the boys and girls who mast form the men and women of the 
next generation. Mr. Lawson contended that this defect should. be remedied, 
and the whole town was immediately taken with his idea. Hverybody 
wondered that nobody had put forward the suggestion before, and Mr. 
Lawson soon found himself honorary treasurer of the Children’s Jubilee. Fund, 
to which he himself was one of the most prominent subscribers. Foolish 
efforts were made to check the movement, and people were warned that it 
was impossible to entertain 30,000 children in Hyde Park, as Mr. Lawson 
proposed, without accidents to life and limb. It was, however, in vain that 
he was denounced as the organiser of a juvenile Juggernaut. The fund was 
raised with ease, and Mr. Lawson, by skilful organisation, not only got 
27,000 children into Hyde Park from all parts of London on the 22nd of 
June, but sent them back unhurt and. happy to their homes. Great ladies 
of fashion helped him to carry out his arrangements. The little ones were 
entertained with the sports and shows dear to boys and girls of their age, 
and the Queen not only came out and greeted them in person, but she 
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was received with a delight that touched her profoundly. The Princes and 
Princesses and many of the foreign visitors also witnessed this strange. but 
interesting incident in the Jubilee celebrations.* 

On the 24th of June, an evening party was given at Buckingham Palace, 
which was attended by nearly all. the members of the Queen’s family, by 
the foreign sovereigns and Princes then in London, and by a gay throng 
of distinguished persons. On the 25th of June, a singularly beautiful and 
touching letter, evidently straight from the Queen’s own pen, to the Home 
Secretary, thanking the nation for their display of loyalty and love, appeared 
in the London Gazette. In this communication it almost seems as if the 
Queen laid her heart open to the people with a frank and simple confidence 
rare in the relations that subsist between sovereigns and their subjects, 
On the 27th her Majesty received at Windsor Castle congratulatory deputa- 
tions from municipalities, friendly societies, professional associations, and 
public bodies, representing almost every phase of English life, and thought, 
and enterprise. Her Garden Party at Buckingham Palace on the following 
Wednesday was a brilliant reunion at which were present several thousands of 
guests. On the 2nd of July the Queen from Buckingham Palace reviewed 
28,000 Metropolitan Volunteers, and military men were amazed at the skill 
with which the troops were handled by their officers in the narrow and con- 
fined space. It was, however, unfortunate that at this review a slight was 
cast on the Royal Navy. As is natural in a seafaring nation, the naval 
forces of the Crown always take precedence of the land forces. Hence, the 
phrase “Senior Seryice” used to distinguish the Navy from the Army. But 
at this review the claim of the Royal Naval Volunteers for precedence over 
the grotesque and motley body known as the Honourable Artillery Company 
of London, a force which belongs neither to the Army, the Militia, nor the 
Volunteers, and which has been permitted even to repudiate the authority of 
the War Office, was disallowed. , 

On the 4th of July the crowning event of the Jubilee Festival Seinen. 
On that day the Queen laid the foundation stone of the Imperial Institute in 
the Albert Hall. Noting the growing Imperialism which the Jubilee evoked, 
the Prince of Wales determined to fix it by embodying it in some permanent 
institution. In spite of distracted counsels, inter-Colonial jealousy, and much 
anti-monarchical opposition, the necessary funds for the purpose were raised, 
but it was universally admitted that had not the Prince toiled without 
ceasing the scheme must have collapsed. The Institute was and is meant 
to stand as an outward and visible sign of the essential unity of the British 


* When the children got to the Park Mr. Lawson, like a practical man, put them in good 
humour by feeding them, They were taken in squads to tents, and each child got a bag with a 
meat pie, a piece of cake, a bun, and an orange; also a plated medallion portrait of the Queen. 
A Jubilee mug of Duulton ware was also given to each boy and girl, and during the day lemonade, 
ginger beer, and milk were to be had for the asking. 
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THE QUEEN IN HER STATE ROBES, 1887, 
(From the Photograph by Walery, Regent St., W.) 
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Empire. It was to be a rallying-point for all Colonial movements, a centre 
of instruction for those who desire information as to Colonial trade and 
Colonial resources. In a word, what the Queen “inaugurated ” on the 4th 
of July, at Kensington, as the culminating function of’ her Jubilee, was a. 
vast and ubiquitous Intelligence Department for her far-stretching dominions. 
The decoration of the building in which the ceremony took place was chiefly 
floral, and, indeed, the scene suggested sylvan freshness and beauty. Eleven 
thousand people were seated in'the chief pavilion. 

When the Queen entered, preceded, by the officers of her household and . 
escorted by her family, she took her seat on the draped dais, and found 
herself again surrounded by a majestic throng of Kings and Princes. The 
Prince of Wales read aloud to her Majesty the Address of the organising 
Committee of the Institute, describing its aims and its prospects. The ode, 
written for the occasion by Mr. Lewis Morris,* and set to music by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, was performed by the Albert Hall Choral Society, aided by a 
full orchestra. After it was finished, the Queen, assisted by the Prince of 
Wales and the architect, Mr. Colcutt, laid the first solid block of the building 
—a piece of granite three tons in weight. Prayers, read by the Primate, 
followed, after which the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 presented 
an Address, congratulating the Queen on the celebration of her Jubilee. 
Her Majesty then, leaning on the arm of the Prince of Wales, left the hall, 
while the band struck up “Rule Britannia.” The ceremonial differed from 
that which took place in the Abbey in one respect. The Thanksgiving Service 
threw the minds of Sovereign and subject back on the past, with all its 
trials and all its triumphs. But the function in the Royal Albert Hall 
invited speculation as to the’ future, and as to the part which the Monarchy 
must inevitably play in ‘the evolution of, the English-speaking race, and the 
development of their spreading dominion over strange lands and under 
strange stars. The Institute typified the inheritance of Empire which English- 
men had won during the reign by their toil and their enterprise. As Mr. 


Morris saig, 
“To-day we would make free 


The millions of their glorious heritage. 
Here, Labour crowds in hopeless misery; 
There, is unbounded work and ready wage. 
The salt breeze calling, stirs our’ Northern blood, 
Lead we the toilers to their certain goal; : 
Guide we their feet to where 
Is spread, for those who dare, 
A happier Britain ‘neath an ampler air. 
* * | # * * # 
First Lady of our British Race, 
"Tis well that with thy peaceful Jubilee 
This glorious dream begins to be.” 


* Lord Tennyson’s health did not admit of his officiating as Laureate on this occasion, and Mr. 
Browning always declared himself unable to produce ceremonial odes to order, 
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It would be unnatural to close the record of this great function of State 
without casting a rapid retrospective glance over the distinguished career which 
it glorified, and over the progress and development of the empire with which the 
Queen’s pure and dutiful life must ever be associated by the loyal and liberty- 
loving race that under her gentle sway has filled the world with its labours 
and its enterprise. Many curious reflections are suggested by such a review. 

Only seventeen years elapsed between the death of George III. and the 
accession of the Queen to the sovereignty of a people who had let a virgin 
continent slip from their grasp, and who were not only exhausted by wars, 
but whose wars had also exhausted the nations that trafficked with them. 
England had then but one hope of recovery. It was to bind the forces of 
Nature to the tarrying chariot-wheels of her Industry. To this end she 
bent the energies of her highest intellect and genius. For this.reason, per- 
haps, the Victorian period, in which the Queen stands out as the central 
figure, represents the triumph of the applied Sciences, rather than the 
apotheosis of the Arts and the Humanities. “The true founders of modern 
England,” says Mr. Spencer Walpole, “are its inventors and engineers.” * 
The mighty power which the British Empire now represents has therefore 
been built up under the Queen’s sceptre, not on the red fields of war, but in 
the laboratory, the workshop, and the mine. Three facts alone will serve to 
give the distinctive character of the Victorian age. When the Queen was 
crowned railway travelling was almost unknown; steam navigation had hardly 
emerged from the region of experiment; the telegraph was but a toy of the 
physicists. As we reflect on what the railway, the steamship, and the 
telegraph have done for England, we can measure the extent and discern 
the nature of the peaceful revolution in affairs over which the Queen has 
presided. The national resolve arrived at after the death of George IV. to 
recover the power and wealth which seemed to lave vanished during the 
last years of his reign, and to recover it by gaining fresh dominion over 
the forces of Nature, naturally shaped the whole course of public policy. 
If England was to be resuscitated in the laboratory, the workshop, and the 
mine, the Sciences, rather than the Arts and Humanities, must be fostered. 
Capital must be set free. The dignity of Labour must be recognised. Com+ 
merce must be unshackled, and perfect freedom, combined with unbroken order, 
established in the land. The swift decay of privilege that marks the course 
of political reform during the last half century, the spread of popular educa- 
tion, the wide distribution of political power, the wise revision of the penal 
laws, the humane legislation designed to better and brighten the lot of Toil, 
the subjection of authority to opinion, the subjugation of Art to Industry, 
are but natural results of a struggle on the part of a masculine race to build 
up its power on the achievements of the inventor, the experimentalist, and 
the pioneer. . : 

* History of England, Vol. V., p. 537. 
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Nor can the harvest of its toil be deemed altogether unsatisfactory. The 
poor we have still with. us, but their condition has been vastly improved 
since the reign of William IV. Save in one respect, that of house rent in 
large towns, the necessaries of life have been cheapened, while the purchasing 
capacity of the people has been increased. As for the upper and middle 
classes, their wealth .in comparison with their numbers has been multiplied 
twofold since the Queen ascended the throne. 

So far as the public life of the Queen has affected her House, these 
pages prove that it has done so in one way. At her Accession the Crown 
had almost. entirely lost its authority as a governing order in the State. 
At her Jubilee the Crown held a position of authority higher than any to 
which it has attained since the time of William of Orange. According to 
Mr. Gladstone, the success of the Queen’s dynastic policy has been due to 
her determination to acquire influence rather than power for the Monarchy. 
Imperium facile vis artibus retinetur, quibus initio partum est. But if the 
Roman historian be right in holding that power can be most surely kept 
by the means whereby it has been acquired, he who runs may read the 
lesson of the Queen’s life. Its record, showing how her influence has been 
won, must also show those who will some day take her place, how alone it 
' ean be retained and strengthened. 
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Arter the Jubilee, politics in England degenerated into a free faction fight. 
Only it was a rhetorical contest conducted on the platform, and it led to no 
effusion of blood. The Liberal Unionists seemed to be nervously anxious 
to explain their attitude towards other parties in the State, and Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and Lord Derby never: missed a 
chance of defending their position or of attacking that of Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers. Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants were naturally compelled to meet 
speech with speech, and thus the Jubilee year will long be remembered as 
the one in which Parliament out of session was more active and voluble than 
it had ever been in the Queen’s reign. As for the country, it looked on with 
suspended judgment, hearing both sides and favouring none. The Ministry 
had shown that it could quiet mobs by coercion, both in Tipperary and in 
London, but it had incurred unpopularity in consequence. The Opposition 
were as feeble as ever, and their failure to come to terms with the Liberal 
Unionists at the Round Table Conference greatly weakened their reputation 
for statecraft. Sir George Trevelyan had returned to the Gladstonian 
party, and he delivered many speeches trying to explain the concessions 
which Mr. Gladstone had made to him on the Home Rule Question. But 
the effort to discover them, as Mr. Brodrick said, was “as hopeful as the , 
enterprise of the Yankee who tried to find a black hat on a dark night.” 
Mr. Balfour, also, in a speech at Manchester (December 14), diverted the 
country by likening Sir George to Mr. Pliable who, when he fell into the 
Slough of Despond, used bad language to his former companion, and, after 
struggling in the mud, got out on the wrong side, returning to the City of 
Destruction, where “he was held greatly in derision amongst all sorts of 
people.” Sir George contended, on the other hand, that Mr. Gladstone had 
met his views by agreeing to retain Irish members at Westminster, and by 
consenting to state precisely what powers were to be given to an Irish 
legislature, instead of specifying those that were reserved for the Imperial 
Parliament, and then giving the Irish Legislature everything else. At the 
“time it was said that Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Chamberlain had ceased 
to be on speaking terms when the Round Table Conference broke up, the 
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cause alleged being that Mr. Chamberlain had been treacherous to his 
colleagues. This view was not accepted by those who remembered that 
considerably more than a fortnight after Mr. Chamberlain was said to have 
behaved with disloyalty in connection with the Conference, Sit George 
Trevelyan delivered an eloquent eulogy at Liskeard on the Liberal Unionists, 
specially selecting for adulation Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Henry James.* 
Outside Parliament the question—who broke up the Round ‘Table Conference? 
—was keenly canvassed, and the facts elicited seem to be as follows. 

The attempt of the Tories to coalesce with the Whigs produced the 
Conference. The negotiations between Lord Hartington’s friends and the 
Government made the Radical Unionists nervous. They therefore hinted, 
through Mr. Chamberlain, that a reunion of the old Liberal party was 
possible. Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to Sir William Harcourt (January 2nd, 
1887), encouraged the project, and so the conference between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir George Trevelyan on the one part, and Mr. Morley and Sir 
William Harcourt on the other, under Lord Herschell’s presidency, was organised. 
It was agreed to treat the old Home Rule Bill as dead. The Unionists’ then 
said they must demand the retention of the Irish membership at Westminster. 
They also insisted that Parliament should control and revise all Irish legislation 
passed by a Home Rule Legislature. Separate and special provisions must be 
made for the government of Ulster. The business of maintaining law and order 
and controlling the Royal Irish Constabulary must be left to the Imperial 
Government. Sir George Trevelyan as well as Mr. Chamberlain stated these 
concessions were necessary, as conditions precedent to any conference at all. 

It does not, however, appear that Mr. Morley, Sir William Harcourt, and 
Lord Herschell ever committed themselves officially to the acceptance of them. 
All that can be said is that, knowing they formed the basis on which Sir 
George Trevelyan and Mr. Chamberlain consented to negotiate, the Gladstonian 
leaders negotiated with them. The concessions demanded were taken down in 
writing by Mr. Gladstone’s representatives for reference to him. He, how- 
ever, gave no sign as to what he thonght about them. The Conference 
was therefore repeatedly adjourned, but according to Sir George Trevelyan 
(July 26) the meetings had been very friendly and promised to lead to satis- 
factory results. No meeting took place after the 14th of January, and on 
the 6th of February Sir William Harcourt told Sir George Trevelyan that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches had given great offence to Mr. Gladstone’s 
friends.+ Mr. Chamberlain’s friends, on the other hand, contended that the 

* “Tt is difficult to conceive how anybody who has watched the proceedings in Parliament during 
the last session and this session can doubt that the non-recognition by the Liberal party of Lord 
Hartington, Sir Henry James, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Courtney is not only a great misfortune to 
the Liberal party, but a great national danger.”’—Sir G. Trevelyan at Liskeard, Times, March 17th, 1887. 

t At Wolverhampton on the 20th April, 1887, Mr. Morley said Mr. Chamberlain ‘(in the private 


conclave was as reasonable, conciliatory, and friendly as a man could desire” but that his speeches 
evived irritation. 
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manner in which he was attacked by Gladstonian critics provoked recrimina- 
tion, and suggested that the negotiators were not in earnest. All difficulties 
were, however, smoothed over at a dinner given by Sir William Harcourt at 
his house in Grafton Street on the 14th of February, at which it seemed 
the union of the Liberal party was at last within sight. At this time, 
however, offensive attacks were again made on the Liberal Unionists by the 
Gladstonian press.* The refusal of Mr. Chamberlain to vote against the 
Government when it was forced to appropriate the nights of private members, 
was made the pretext for an irritating assault on him. The action of the 
Government was approved by public opinion, but it had incidentally prevented 
Mr. Dillwyn from bringing forward a proposal for disestablishing the Church 
in Wales. Mr. Chamberlain was therefore rather unfairly branded as a traitor 
to his principles for supporting the Leader of the House, not only in closing 
the wearisome debate on the Address, but in refusing to set aside a special 
day for Mr. Dillwyn’s motion. To these attacks Mr. Chamberlain replied in a 
temperate article which he wrote specially for the Baptist newspaper, saying 
that charges of treachery and threats of expulsion levelled against him would 
not re-unite the Liberal Party, and that instead of uttering them Liberal 
critics and speakers would be better employed in supporting Mr. Morley and 
Sir William Harcourt, then engaged in the work of reconciliation. This article 
appeared on the 25th of February. On the previous day the proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference had been submitted to Mr. Gladstone, who had 
drawn up a memorandum on them. That document was never published, 
and the historic Round Table Conference came to an end. Mr. Gladstone’s 
representatives said that Mr. Chamberlain’s article in the Baptist t rendered 
further friendly relations with them impossible. Mr. Chamberlain’s friends 
said that Mr. Gladstone’s memorandum refused the concessions which were. 
the basis of negotiation, and that Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt 
seized the Baptist article as an excuse for avoiding the production of that 
important document, and the embarrassment of confessing that Mr. Gladstone 
declined +o make those concessions to the Liberal Unionists which even 
Sir George Trevelyan thought necessary. In deciding between these opposing 
views, two facts universally admitted are of supreme significance. Mr. 
Gladstone’s memorandum has never been published, and yet its publication 
would at once show whether he was or was not responsible for the failure 
of the Conference. Rather than let the Conference come to naught, Mr. 
‘Chamberlain wrote to’ Mr. Morley a letter offering to withdraw from public 


* In the Contemporary Review for June, 1887, in an article on ‘‘ The Liberal Party and Home Rule,” 
the Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale describes these. 

+ The only words in it that could possibly be disagreeable were these: ‘‘The plans and methods 
for settling the Irish Question which have been rejected by the country must be laid aside, and some 
alternative must be found which will, take account of the objections conscientiously entertained by so 
many good and consistent Liberals,” 
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life altogether, in order that any difficulties in the way of reunion which 
might conceivably ‘be traceable to his speeches or action, might be removed. 
Mr. Chamberlain afterwards challenged publication of the record showing 
the agreement which the Gladstonian negotiators had arrived at with the 
Liberal Unionists, about the Land Question. Mr. Morley, at the beginning of 
1889, said he had no objection to publish it, provided Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
cessions to the Home Rulers were also set forth at the same time. At Bacup, 
on the 28th of May, 1889, Mr. Chamberlain met Mr. Morley’s challenge by 
stating that he had been willing to be bound by his well-known scheme of 
provincial Home Rule for Ireland on the Canadian model, and that “the plan 
discussed at the Round Table was one based on provincial lines.” In spite of 
this professed willingness of both sides to lay the records of the Conference 
before the country, they were never published. 

The spirit of impatience under oppression, ending in distressing conflicts 
with authority, was active among the people at the end of the Jubilee year. 
Highland Crofters, infuriated by neglected grievances, had. been tried and 
imprisoned for rioting early in the year. Meetings in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow had been held to sympathise with them, and in November a 
band of hungry cottars raided the Forest of Lochs and killed many of the. 
deer. Her Majesty’s gunboat Seahorse was sent to overawe the district, 
and the ringleaders surrendered themselves. Crofters seized pasture Jands 
belonging to the Duke of Sutherland at Clashmore in Assynt, and the Seahorse 
was sent to Lochinver. This discontent was not perceptibly allayed by the 
reduction of rents varying from twenty to fifty per cent. which the Crofters 
Commission were effecting. Emigration to British Columbia for the surplus 
population was now pressed on the Government as a remedy. 

In Ireland the Government began to attack the organisers’ of the Plan 
of Campaign, when it was applied for strategic purposes to good landlords as 
well as bad ones. The prosecution of Mr. Dillon was abortive, but on 
February 16th it elicited incidentally from the Irish Court of Appeal the 
decision that the Plan was illegal, and in July Mr. Dillon went to Bodyke 
to stimulate the people to resist evictions. Mr. Balfour retorted by proclaim- 
ing Ireland under the repressive clauses of the ‘Crimes Act. The National 
League was also proclaimed, and Mr. O’Brien was prosecuted for a speech 
at Mitchelstown (August 9) urging resistance to the police, and encouraging 
the Campaign against the Kingston Estates. After the proceedings at the 
Mitchelstown Court House on the 9th of September had ended in the issue 
of warrants against Messrs. O’Brien and Mandeville, a public meeting of 
Leaguers, at which some prominent English Liberals were present, was 
held in the square of the town. When Mr. Dillon was speaking a 
Government reporter, who had. come late, tried with the help of twenty 
policemen to push his way through the crowd to the platform. This annoyed 
the people, and there was hustling and scuffling and struggling, which ended 


“BLOODY SUNDAY”: THE LIFE GUARDS HOLDING TRAFALGAR SQUARE. (See p. 758.) 
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in the police retreating to their barracks. They were apparently in fear of 
a serious attack from their pursuers, for when they got under cover a volley 
was fired from the windows of their quarters, which killed two persons and 
seriously wounded many others. Violence and panic apparently marked the 
conduct of the police in this business; and when Mr. Balfour refused to 
prosecute the County Inspector and three constables’ for murder in terms of 
the verdict of a coroner’s jury, the untoward incident was for some years 
used as a weapon against him by the leaders of the Opposition. ‘ Remember 
Mitchelstown”’ became Mr. Gladstone’s favourite war-ery. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
an English Roman Catholic Conservative and a Home Ruler, was put in prison 
for taking part in a “proclaimed” meeting held at Woodford on the 28rd 
of October. Mr. O’Brien was also sent to gaol, and his refusal to wear prison 
dress was the subject of some theatrical controversy on both sides. That it 
soon became tiresome to the executive was suggested when Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Lord Mayor ef Dublin, who had been prosecuted for publishing in the Nation 
reports of suppressed branches of the League, was imprisoned as a first-class 
misdemeanant, which freed him from the obligation to wear prison uniform, 
and when priests in similar circumstances were treated with equal con- 
sideration. A quarrel broke out between the Fenian and Nationalist parties 
at the meeting of the Gaelic Association at Thurles, the former carrying 
the election of a chairman by a vote of three to oue. The last days of the 
year, however, brought to Ireland the good news ‘that the Land Com- 
missioners had, under the Land Act, ordered reductions ranging from six to 
twenty per ceut. on all judicial rents fixed by Mr. Gladstone’s Act. This 
cost the landlords about £360,000 a year, and they naturally resented it. As 
for the Nationalists, it did not conciliate them, for they demanded further 
abatements. 

In November the social question and anxiety as to foreign affairs troubled 
the nation. Gatherings of unemployed workmen were held day after day in 
Trafaloar Square, and doubts arose as to their genuineness. The attempts 
of the authorities to regulate them failed, and Sir Charles Warren, the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, at last issued an order suppressing them. The 
Radical and Socialist clubs then announced that they intended to hold a meeting 
on the 13th of November—“ Bloody Sunday,” as it came to be called—to pro- 
test against the imprisonment of Mr. William O’ Brien, whereupon Sir Charles 
Warren forbade all organised processions to euter the Square. The contest 
that ensued between the clubs and the police might have led to serious 
loss of life, had not two squadrons of the Life Guards appeared on the 
scene. Some of the leaders of the mob, including Mr. Cuninghame Graham, 
M.P., and Mr. John Burns, were arrested. Another conflict was avoided on 
the following Sunday in consequence of prudent advice which Mr. Gladstone 
in a letter tendered the secretary of one of the Bermondsey clubs. The 
appeal for special constables to enrol in aid of the police did. not bring 
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more than 6,000 into the field, the general feeling being that as the 
meetings had been latterly got up for political purposes, Mr. Gladstone’s 
warning would probably put a stop to them. Though they certainly ceased 
after his letter appeared, they furnished the Opposition with an opportunity 
for engaging the House of Commons in discussions next year as to their 
legality. ‘ 

The clouds on the horizon of affairs abroad had risen when it was known 
that Italy had joined the Austro-German Alliance. This was a League of 
Peace, and a good guarantee for preserving the political equilibrium in the 
Mediterranean—a matter of importance to England, which, as a Naval 
Power, had no possible enemy to fear but France. .Had England joined the 
League of Peace? Or, had she only agreed to defend the Italian coast 
against an attack from France? Was the concentration of Russian troops 
in Poland and the south-west provinces of Russia ominous of war in the 
spring ? Such were the questions that were anxiously asked. France was, 
however, helpless, because at the time her Parliament, enraged at the system 
of corruption which the aged President of the Republic had tacitly permitted 
to grow up under the cover of his name, had driven him from office, and a 
new President, M. Sadi. Carnot, reigned in his stead with a new government 
absorbed in questions of domestic and administrative reform. At the Guild- 
hall Banquet Lord Salisbury on the 9th of November reassured the nation by 
his statement that he knew nothing that could give cause for uneasiness. But 
the uneasiness existed, and it accounted for the political apathy of large 
numbers of Liberals in the country who dreaded Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
on foreign politics, and were too glad to defer serious attacks on the Ministry 
till the Continent had become quieter. 

The weariness of strife which marked the close of the old year was 
carried into the new, and: yet, when 1888 opened, it was clear that party 
divisions were becoming ‘more accentuated. The Liberal Unionists were 
drifting farther than ever from their old moorings. As Sir Henry James 
said at Glasgow on the 9th of January, they might dislike the stringency of 
the Irish Crimes Act, but they had to admit its necessity; and Mr. Bright’s 
letters in support of the Unionist cause neutralised Gladstonian attacks on the 
Ministerial policy. The consolidation of the alliance was manifestly a reality 
when Lord Salisbury at West Derby warned his audience that it would have 
to be paid for, and appealed to them not to. blame the Ministry if its 
measures were tinged with Liberal convictions. This meant that the Cabinet 
had decided to introduce a Radical County Government Bill. It was also 
predicted by cynical observers that, when the session opened, Mr. Gladstone 
would be seen at his very best—-namely, as the genial, sympathetic critic of 
the Government, anxious to co-operate with it in the furtherance of public 
business for the public good; for Mr. Parnell, through the Freeman’s Journal, 
had indicated that factious obstruction had been a failure. Instead of preventing 
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the Government from getting their measures discnssed and keepmg “ coercion ” 
to the front in the hope of splitting up the Liberal Unionist and Con- 
servative alliance, it would, he argued, be better to help Ministers to produce 
their legislation. “They may agree about bullying or dragooning Ireland,” 
said he, “but they will undonbtedly part company over their English legis- 
lation.” ‘Thongh the Ministerial scheme of Local Government proved to be 
much more Radical than any to which Mr. Gladstone had ever committed . 
himself, it did not, as he and Mr. Parnell had expected, shatter the coalition. 
Nor was the Cabinet weakened at the beginning of the year by Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach’s retirement on account of ill-health, or by the resignation of 
Lord Charles Beresford, a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, on the ground that. 
the Treasury stinted the Intelligence Department of the Navy. 

Jaded by barren controversy over the Irish Question, the people were 
ready to interest themselves in a fresher subject. This, oddly enough, was . 
furnished by Lord Brassey and the London Chamber of Commerce, before 
which he laid the resnlt of an inquiry into the defences of “ Greater 
Britain,” conducted during a yachting tour round the world. The Duke of 
Cambridge, who was at the meeting, expressed the popular view of the case 
when he said it was idle to appeal to the politicians. If pressed to find 
money for Imperial defence, a politician, he remarked, would “do quite 
right ” if he refused it, for if he did not, he and his party, might be turned 
out of office by their opponents accnsing them of financial extravagance. It 
was for commercial men, then, to insist that Governments of both parties 
should make adequate provision for the protection of British Colonies and: 
ocean-borne commerce, and strike the mean between partisan pessimism and 
official optimism. 

On the 9th of February Parliament was opened with a colourless Queen's. 
Speech, which touched as lightly as possible on controversial polities. It 
alluded to provisions for Imperial defence, the reorganisation of Local Govern- 
ment, to Bills dealing with land transfer, technical education, employers’ 
liability, railway rates, and limited liability companies—a Universities Bill, a 
Police Bill for Scotland, and a measure of land purchase for Ireland, being 
also promised. The debate on the Address in the Honse of Lords was tame 
and brief. In the Commons the discussion opened peacefully. Mr. Gladstone 
had to accommodate himself to Mr. Parnell’s change of tactics, and thus, to 
the surprise of his English followers, he declared that the Opposition did not 
desire “to renew the constant ‘agitations and combats of last session.” If 
Home Rule were discussed the debate would not be prolonged, and he 
promised to help the Government as far as he could in reforming procedure 
and Local Government. But Mr. Parnell’s amendment, declaring that, 
though the remedial legislation of last session had tended to diminish crime 
in Ireland, the harsh administration of the Crimes Act had also diminished 
the respect of the Irish people for the law, stirred strife. His own speech 
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was cool, logical, and even hopeful, and there was strong sense in his 
appeal, to the Government, “now that there was breathing time in Ireland,” 
to deal with the unredressed grievances of tenants forced to defend them- 
selves by the Plan of Campaign. But the debate soon drifted. Sir George 
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Trevelyan maintained that his own Coercion Act had been more effectual 
in reducing crime than Mr. Balfour’s, which, if true, would not have 
been surprising, seeing that it was a harsher one; and Mr. O’Brien, 


‘released from prison on February 16th, delivered a ferocious attack on 


the “malignant cruelty” and “miserable impotence” of Mr. Balfour’s 
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administration. It was in this debate that Mr. Balfour first perfected 
his system of dealing with his Irish critics. Mr. Parnell he always took 
seriously ; but for the rest, he treated them with good-natured contempt, as 
if they were a company of amusing political comedians, whom he could afford 
to tolerate because, whenever their stage-tricks bored him or became mis- 
chievous, it was easy to send them to gaol. He was perpetually pretending 
to ask pardon from the House, as he did in this debate, for not considering 
such attacks as Mr. O’Brien’s violent. To him they were mild when com- 
pared with those that had been made on Sir George Trevelyan and Lord 
Spencer, who had been described as members of “the foulest brood of 
" Ministers that ever English rule in Ireland had produced.” When, said 
Mr. Balfour cheerily, Mr. O’Brien’s newspaper vowed that he “usted for 
slaughter with an eunuchised imagination,” he easily consoled himself by 
remembering it had said of Sir George ‘Trevelyan that “if nature had 
denied to him the resources of the skunk and the cuttlefish, she had enabled 
him to supply their place.” As for the Opposition, from Mr. Gladstone down 
‘to Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Balfour’s favourite plan was to auswer them 
with extracts from their old speeches, and with ironical references to their 
own administrative acts, the cruelty of which he would demurely insinuate 
he was too soft-hearted to emulate. By carrying ont this scheme of defence 
with brilliant audacity, he did not actually simplify the task of solving the 
Irish problem, but he temporarily inoculated the House of Commons with 
the belief that nobody was really in earnest about Irish grievances or Home 
Rule, except Mr. John Morley, and perhaps Mr. Parnell. Every charge was 
met with a counter-charge and a flat denial. Every set of statistics on the 
one side was neutralised by contradictory figures brought forward by the 
other. The end of the long and detailed impeachinent of Mr. Balfour's 
coercive policy was therefore the rejection of Mr. Parnell’s amendment by 
317 votes to 229, the Government being supported by 50 Liberal Unionists. 
The solemnity and pathos of Mr. Gladstone’s concluding appeal to the 
consciences and hearts of his old followers among the Unionists affected them 
but little, for the practical result of the debate was to show that, after 
hearing Mr. Balfour’s defence, only three Liberals felt it necessary to desert 
the Unionist Coalition because of his repressive method of ruling Ireland. 
In the meantime the House of Lords was more usefully engaged in passing 
’ Lord Herschell’s Bill to protect workmen’s tools and poor people’s bedding 
from distraint, and in appointing, at the instance of Lord Dunraven, a 
strong Committee to investigate the abuses of the sweating system in the 
East End of London. 

The House of Commons, after closing the debate on the Address, adopted 
new rules of procedure. By these, it was to meet at 3 p.m. and close its 
sittings at 12.30 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. The 
closure was to be applied, if not fewer than 100 members voted in the 
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majority for it. The Speaker was empowered to take a division by merely 
ordering the minority to stand up in their places and recording their names. 
Kules to prevent disorderly conduct, irrelevant debate, and obstructive motions 
for adjournment were passed. Sir George Campbell’s prop sal to appoint a 
Grand Committee for Scottish business, though supported by Mr. Gladstone, 
was summarily rejected by a vote of 214 to 187. Mr. Rathbone’s proposal 
for a Welsh Committee, defended by Mr. Osborne Morgan, on the ground 
that “ Wales had a nationality, a language, and a literature, whereas Scotland 
had merely an accent,” was, however, only defeated by a vote of 135 to 118. 

On the Ist of March Sir Charles Russell attacked the Home Secretary 
for suppressing all public meetings in Trafalgar Square by the mere ukase 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police. Here it may be explained that at the 
Central Criminal Court (January 19), when Mr. Cuninghame Graham, M.P., 
and Mr. John Burns were sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment for taking 
part in the prohibited Trafalgar Square meetings, Mr. Justice Charles had 
ruled that the Common Law of England conferred no right whatever to hold 
public meetings in places used as thoroughfares. He also ruled that the 
Chief Commissioner had not only the right to stop meetings likely to be 
disorderly, but was liable to criminal proceedings if he did not do so. 
Many attempts had been made to hold gatherings to test this obiter dictum, 
but nobody succeeded in getting it reversed. In the course of the debate 
the Opposition leaders attempted to convict Ministers of trying to do away 
with public meeting altogether, and they posed as if traversing the ruling 
of Mr. Justice Charles. The Home Secretary, however, merely said what 
was true—namely, that “as Trafalgar Square was Crown property, the 
Government could stop all meetings in it if it chose, and that there was no 
legal right of open-air meeting anywhere except on private ground by per- 
mission. Indeed, Sir Charles Russell really said the same thing from a 
different point of view when, denying on the one hand that the obstruction 
which a meeting caused in a thoroughfare made it an illegal meeting, he 
admitted on the other that those present could be prosecuted for the offence 
of blocking the road. Moreover, he practically threw up his brief when, 
in the middle of the Home Secretary’s defence, he rose and, to the 
manifest chagrin of the Radical members, admitted that the authorities were 
within their right in forbidding the meeting on “Bloody Sunday.” The 
law, therefore, seemed to be clear enough, and, as the Attorney-General had 
said that the prohibited meetings might be permitted again when there was 
no longer any reason to stop them, it was hopeless to persuade the House 
that an inquiry into the right of public meeting was necessary. Sir Charles 
Russell’s motion for inquiry was accordingly rejected by a vote of 316 to 224. 

On the 14th of March Mr. Bradlaugh moved the second reading of a Bill 
—which ultimately became law—authorising anyone who objected to take an 
oath to make an affirmation. Mr. Parnell on the 2lst of March, though 
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supported by Mr. T. W. Russell, a Radical Unionist from Ulster, failed to. 
get the sanction of the House for a Bill that wonld have enabled the 
courts to postpone the execution of decrees against poor tenants for rent, 
so as to let them pay by instalments where the value of the farm was less. 
than £100. This proposal was really defeated by the Liberal Unionists from 
England, who carried an amendment declaring that the Bill must apply to 
all debts as well as rent. 

About this time a current of public opinion was setting in favour of the 
reform of the House of Lords, On the 9th of March “Mr. Labouchere moved, 
though he failed to carry, an abstract resolution condemning the principle 
on which any person was made a member of the Legislature by mere right of 
birth. In the House of Lords an academic motion of inquiry proposed by 
Lord, Rosebery, was also defeated. Lord Dunraven, with greater courage, 
brought in a Bill to amend the constitution of the Upper House, which 
he withdrew because Lord Salisbury promised to introduce a scheme to 
facilitate the creation of Life Peers. This the Prime Minister did on the 
18th of June, his proposal being—(1) that there should be fifty Life Peers 
created, (2) that aot more than five could .be created each year, (8) that of 
these, three were to be chosen from an official circle, including judges, 
admirals, generals, ambassadors, and colonial governors, and two from ali 
persons not in this class who might be selected for special merit. To get 
rid of “the black sheep,” as he called the peers whose bad character 
disgraced the House, the Queen was empowered to deprive any peer of his 
right to receive a Writ of Summons. This Bill was dropped after its second 
reading on the 10th of July. The debates in both Houses showed that, 
though nobody—not even the extreme Radicals—wanted to dispense with a 
Second Chamber, everybody was convinced it could not safely rest on the 
hereditary principle. Mr. Rathbone said he would have fifty members of the 
Upper House elected by each new House of Commons from the peerage till 
one hundred and fifty wer chosen. He wonld let them sit for three 
Parliaments. With them he would associate the Law Lords, the Chairmen 
of the County Councils, and a limited number of Peers created by the 
Ministry. Mr. Curzon thought that the Upper House could be strengthened 
by sending to it “notables” taken from the non-established Churches, the 
Colonies, and the public services. Lord Rosebery proposed to limit the 
number of peers, and give the County Councils, the Municipalities, and 
the House of Commons the right of choosing them from the hereditary 
nobility. He thought ‘peers not chosen should be eligible for seats in 
the House of Commons, and he approved of life peerages, and of admitting 
the Agents-General of the Colonies to the Upper House. If the two 
Houses disagreed, he thought they should sit together, and consider any 
dispute as a Council of the Realm, and decide it by a joint vote. Lord 
Dunraven’s Bill created a House of four hundred members, including 
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‘princes, spiritual peers, Lords of Appeal, Lords of Parliament chosen by 
County Councils, representatives of the various Churches, of Science, 
Literature and Art, and of the Colonies and Dependencies. Lord Pembroke 
suggested that the simplest reform would be to give the Crown the right 
to ereate from one hundred to two hundred life peers. : 
The really curious thing, in these debates was the expression of a 
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unanimous desire that there should be a Second Chamber, in the constitution 
of which, heredity, divested of irresponsibility, must ‘be recognised. But it 
was easy to see that most of the zeal professed in the House of Commons 
for reforming the House of Lords masked a real, though concealed, hostility 
on the part of the Liberals to any such project. They saw clearly enough 
that whatever tended to strengthen the House of Lords by: investing it with 
popular authority must proportionately. diminish the monopoly of supreme 
‘power which the House of Commons claimed as the sole responsible repre- 
sentative of public opinion. 

Mr. Goschen’s scheme for converting the National Debt was explained to 
a Committee of the House on March 9. Mr. Goschen created a new stock, 
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on which for fifteen years 2% per cent. interest must be paid, 24 per cent. 
being thereafter guaranteed for twenty years. Holders of the debt who re- 
fused to take up this stock would, if they chose, be paid out in cash, which 
Mr. Goschen could easily borrow at a lower rate of interest than the State 
had at the time to pay them. Those who held the £160,000,000 of “New 
Threes” then afloat could be bought out without notice and in any sums. 
Holders of Consols (£323,000,000) and of “Reduced” (£69,000,000) must, of 
course, be bought out in sums of not less than £500,000, and only after a 
year’s notice. But to induce them to convert their holding into the new 
stock, afterwards called ‘“Goschens,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer offered 
to give them all, even the holders of “New Threes,’ who could be bought 
out at once, 3 per cent. for the first year, the 22 per cent. rate to run after- 
wards for fourteen years. Holders of “New Threes” would be assumed to 
consent to the arrangement if they did not notify refusal before March 29. 
If the holders of “Reduced” and Consols waived their right of a year’s notice 
and came in by April 12, they were to get a cash premium of five shillings 
per £100. On conversion transactions in these two stocks authorised agents 
were to get a commission of one and sixpence per cent. The saving to the 
taxpayer Mr. Goschen estimated would be from April, 1889, equal to 
£1,400,000, and after April, 1903, to £2,800,000 a year. Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Childers generously assisted Mr. Goschen to carry his plan, and it had 
no serious opponents except Mr. Henry Fowler, the Radical member for 
Wolverhampton, and Sir C. Lewis, the Conservative member for Londonderry. 
Their opposition ‘was, however, rendered futile by the complete success 
of the scheme, which was assured on April 12, when assents representing 
£450,000,000 out of a total of £558,000,000 of debt were received. 

This was a great historic achievement which raised the credit of the 
country to a pinnacle at which foreign nations—to whom credit meant 
fighting power—gazed with envy. For in place of the three well-known 
national stocks, Mr. Goschen. suddenly, as if by a stroke of a wizard’s wand, 
had substituted one stock of about £530,000,000 with security to the investor 
against change in its interest for a third of a century. On that stock the 
taxpayer paid.a reduced interest, and it was created without any disturbance 
or tightening of the money market—without adding to the nominal capital: 
of the debt, or purchasing relief to the present generation of the taxpayers 
at the expense of posterity. There were plenty of critics, however, who held 
that Mr. Goschen’s bribe to the bankers was enough to secure the success of 
the scheme. As to which, says Sir Thomas Farrer, the ablest of all Mr. 
Goschen’s hostile critics, it was not so much any small profit or small com- 
mission, “as the value attached by bankers to a large, simple, and easily 
convertible stock, which procured the favour of the great bankers.” * 


* Mr. Goschen’s Finance, 1887-1890, by Sir Thomas H. Farrer. London Liberal Publication 
Department, 1891, p. 8. 
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The estimates for the Army and Navy created an. unusual amount of 
popular interest. Those for the Army showed an expenditure of £26,700,000, 
of which £8,027,000 was for non-effective services. Mr. Stanhope, however, 
thought the time had come to carry out the recommendations of the Carnarvon 
Commission, appointed in 1879, which reported on the insecurity of our 
military ports and coaling stations. He therefore proposed to spend 
£2,999,430 on their protection, less £799,480 for ammunition and lighter 
defensive material, which was to be charged to the income of the year. 
In order to prevent this work from being interrupted by factions ob- 
struction of the annual estimates in the House of Commons, Mr. Stanhope 
took the sanction of Parliament for the scheme as a whole, spreading the 
expenditure for the works and buildings over three years. It was easy to meet 
‘the attacks of the Opposition, whose leaders complained that the Ministry 
were removing public expenditure from the annual criticism of the House of 
Commons by citing the precedent of the Military Forces Localisation Act of 
1872. The Navy Estimates showed an expenditure of £13,082,800, the decrease 
being due partly to the rapid carrying out of the building programme and 
partly to reform in dockyard administration. 

But Mr. Goschen’s Budget was the subject which soon overshadowed 
others. First came the Imperial Budget. In the past year Mr. Goschen 
having received £1,454,000 more than he éxpected, had spent £422,650 less 
than had been estimated. He had enjoyed three “windfalls,” two estates of 
over £3,000,000 and one of over £1,250,000 having fallen in for probate and 
succession duty. Then it had been Jubilee year, and a loyal people had 
toasted the Queen so assiduously that the drink duties had vastly increased 
their yield. His surplus and his balance in hand were, therefore, so large 
that he said he could afford to pay the holders of “New Threes ”—if they 
objected to his debt conversion scheme—cash down for their stock. Yet he 
had reduced the National Debt by £7,601,000, of which he had paid 
£7,292,000 out of the revenue of the year—a feat without a parallel since 
1872-73. For the coming year he put expenditure at £86,910,000 and 
revenue at £89,287,000, so that if he kept taxes as they stood he would 
have a surplus of £2,377,000. But no sooner had he laid hold of it for 
the remission of taxes than it began to vanish. If he was able to profit 
by the withdrawal of £2,600,000 of Imperial subsidies from local authorities, 
he had, on the other hand, to sutrender to them certain licences and half 
the Probate Duty. This cut down his surplus to £1,252,000, though his 
proposed addition of one-half per cent. to the Succession Duty brought it up 
to £1,302,000. What he called “minor reliefs” then reduced it to £1,277,000, 
and on this he thought income-tax payers had the first claim. To lower 
the income-tax to sixpeuce on the pound would need £1,550,000, so he must 
look for new taxes to stretch out his shrunken surplus. By tightening 
collection—adding one shilling per cent. to the stamp duty on securities, 
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ana fivepence to the duty on contract notes, by imposing a duty of £1 per 
£1,000 on the registered capital of new Limited Liability Companies, and of five 
shillings a dozen on bottled wines—he brought his surplus up to £1,762,000. 
So he said he could cut a penny off the income-tax and at the end of the 
year have in hand £212,000, after providing for his expenditure. 

It was now necessary to start on a fair financial footing the new County 
Governments, which were to be formed by Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill. 
Hence Mr. Goschen handed over to them existing licences, chiefly those of 
publicans (£3,000,000), and new licences (£800,000), with power to increase 
the latter within. limits; establishment licences (dogs, guns, carriages, etc.), 
worth £1,600,000; and half the Probate Duty, amounting to £1,704,000. 
Local authorities would therefore get £5,500,000 in lieu of their old Imperial 
subventions—or a net gain to them of £2,900,000 in relief of local taxation. 
By adding one-half per cent. to the Succession Duty Mr. Goschen raised it 
to one and a half per cent. As the Probate Duty was three per cent. and half 
of it was now surrendered to local authorities, only one and a half remained 
for the Imperial Government. Thus, for the first time in history, the principle 
of these democratic reformers who contended that real and personal property 
should contribute equally to Imperial taxation, was practically adopted. As 
for the demands of the Admiralty and War Office on account of Imperial 
defence, Mr. Goschen parried them artfully. He charged the Naval requisition 
as an annuity for ten years against the Navy. estiniates, and this arrangement, 
with the colonial contributions, enabled him to pay. off ‘the capital of the 
toan he borrowed without ‘imposing new taxes. As for the. War Office, he 
found the money it needed by simply pawning the Suez Cana! shares. In 
other words, he forestalled for four and a half years the annual revenue 
(£570,000) which they must yield after 1894, and applied it to meet the cost 
of fortifying military ports and coaling stations. 

The great measure of the year—Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill— 
deprived Quarter Sessions of administrative as distinguished from judicial 
functions. It put the government of counties. in the hands of councils 
elected every three years by the ratepayers as in boroughs. To the 
Council thus elected, its members added one-fourth, chosen by themselves, 
from within or from without their body, to serve as Aldermen. Large cities 
like Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Bristol, 
Nottingham, Hull, and Newcastle, were made into Administrative Counties. 

Under the County Councils there were to be District Councils taking the 
place of existing Local Boards—a part of the scheme abandoned for lack of . 
time to carry it—and London as defined in the Metropolis Management Act 
—was to be made a county by itself—its County Council taking over the 
fanctions of the Metropolitan Board of Works, which ceased to exist. It 
has been said that the measure which did most to educate the people of 
England in the art of self-government was not Lord Grey’s Reform Bill 
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of 1882, but Lord John Russell’s Municipal Corporations Reform Bill of 1835. 
That measure, however, only roused the urban populace from. political torpor. 
Mr. Ritchie, however, did for the counties what Lord John Russell had done 
for the towns, thereby giving life as well as power to the rural democracy 
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vf England. As for London, he may be said to have enfranchised a new 
kingdom and added the political forces of a new nation to those that already 
moulded the policy and destinies of the Empire. Yet the weak point in, his 
Bill was visible at a glance. Mr. Ritchie gave Committees of the Councils 
power to grant or refuse licences to publicans and increase at discretion 
the duty by 20 per cent. But if they refused a licence, except for bad 
conduct, they were to pay compensation on the basis of the difference between 
the values of the publican’s house with and without a licence. The holder of 
a publican’s licence had, however, no legal vested right of property in it, 
5p , 
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for the existing licensing authority can cancel it at discretion. The Bill, 
therefore, gave publicans compensation for the loss of a property they did 
not possess. Although popular opinion was in favour of giving some. recom- 
pense as an act of grace, it was, as the defeat of the Conservative candidate 
at the Southampton election showed, against giving it as a legal right, and 
Mr. Ritchie prudently withdrew all his licensing clauses on the 12th of June. 
Mr. Heneage failed to carry an amendment giving County Councils sole control 
of the police, which was left in the hands of a joint committee of County 
Councils and Justices of the Peace. The measure was passed on the 27th of 
July. A Bill practically extending the same privileges to Ireland was intro- 
duced by Mr. Carew on the 25th of April, but though supported by Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Randolph Churchill, it was defeated by a vote of 282 
to 195, Mr. Chamberlain voting with the majority. 

A still more serious reverse for the Irish party was the condemnation of 
the Plan of Campaign by the Pope, whose envoy in Ireland, Monsignor Persico, 
had reported on it to the Congregation of the Holy Office.* The Papal 
condemnation, though published in the Trish churches, did not seem to affect 
the conduct of the Campaigners in the very least. 

An exciting controversy arose out of proceedings for ‘libel which Mr. F.. 
H. O’Donnell, formerly a Member of Parliament, had raised against the 
Times, which, in a series of articles, had accused many members of ‘the 
Nationalist party of being privy to the intrigues of assassins. The Times 
published what it called a facsimile of some compromising letters from 
Mr. Parnell, in one of which he apologised to a correspondent for condemning 
the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. On the 6th of July 
Mr. Parnell told the House of Commons that the charges were false and the 
letters alleged to be written by him forgeries. The Times persisted in 
asserting that its. accusations were true, and on the 12th of July Mr. Parnell 
asked whether Government would appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
into the matter. Mr. Smith proposed the appointment of a Commission, 
with fall power to investigate the allegations made against the Parnellites in 
the action, O’Donnell v. Walter. Mr. Parnell, however, complained not 
unreasonably that the Commission was really, one for raking up the ancient 
and well-known history of the Land and National Leagues, and their con- 
nection with Irish-American revolutionary societies ; and he and Mr. Gladstone 
strove, though without success, to’ narrow the scope of investigation to 
the -personal charges made against the Irish members. There was a very 
strong feeling at the time that Government handled the affair imprudently. 


* The condemnation was based on three grounds: (1) The breaking of voluntary contracts, 
(2) That the land courts gave adequate redress to tenants, (3) That funds were extorted from unwilling 
contributors, Boycotting was condemned because (1) It was contrary to natural justice and Christian 
charity, (2) That it persecuted people who were willing to pay rent, or who were only cxercising a legal 
right to take vacant farms. ? 
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Party passions ran so high in the debates, according to Mr. Courtney, that 
“reason. seemed to be ‘abandoned and the very Bench itself bespattered.” 
People asked why Mr. Parnell and the Times could not be allowed to fight out 
their quarrel in the ordinary law courts. Even if the three judges who were 
to form the Commission reported that the letters were genuine, and that 
Mr. Parnell had lied when he denied that he wrote them, the Irish difficulty 
would remain and there would not be one Home Ruler the less in Ireland. 
Government, however, carried their “Charges and Allegations Bill” embody- 
ing Mr. Smith’s proposal on the 8th of August. Parliament was adjourned 
on the 13th of August.* 

The naval manceuvres on the coast attracted attention, because they sug- 
gested that the effective blockading of an ‘enemy’s ports in these days was 
scarcely possible, and that it was equally impossible to protect ocean-borne 
commerce and open coast towns. ‘Then followed a long series of acrimonious 
‘autumnal speeches, by which the Irish controversy was embittered. The only 
new feature in them was Mr. Gladstone’s increasing tendency to stimulate 
the: Home Rule feeling of Wales and Scotland. The presence of Mr. 
Gladstone at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation. at Birmingham 
in November had raised some hope that he might make conciliatory overtures 
to the Radical Unionists. On the contrary, he attacked them with virulence, 
scornfully ‘treating their scruples as “stale or pettifogging” objections. But 
he formally accepted for the first time the principle of retaining the Irish 
Members at Westminster; while the Federation adopted payment of Members, 
-disestablishment in Wales, and the reform Inown as “one man one vote,” 
which makes residence a necessary qualification for the franchise, as part of 
their programme. 


The United States Senate had rejected the Fisheries Treaty which Mr. 


Chamberlain had negotiated, and as a Presidential election was approaching, 
in which the capture of the Irish-American vote was of importance, it was 
supposed that political capital might be made by manufacturing a sham 
dispute with Great Britain. The Republican Party, therefore, got an agent— 
pretending to be an Englishman—to write from California to the British 
Minister asking his advice confidentially, as to how he, as one interested 
‘alike in thé land of his birth and adoption, should vote in the contest. Lord 
Sackville replied, also under the seal of confidence, indicating that the 
policy of President Cleveland and the Democratic Party was, on the whole, 
most likely to promote friendly relations between the two countries. The 
letters were published, and the Republicans appealed to the Irish to support 
them against the Democrats who were the friends of England. President 
Cleveland, in the interests of his party, then proceeded to quarrel ostentatiously 


* An alternative offered to Mr. Parnell, but declined by him, was the prosecution of the Times 
for libel at the expense of the State in the name of the Attorney-General. Mr. Parnell, however, 
was to select his own counsel if he chose ta do so. 
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with the British Minister. On the strength of loose statements made by 
newspaper interviewers, he pretended that Lord Sackville had questioned ‘the 
good faith of the United States Government in rejecting the Fisheries Treaty, 
and rudely insisted on his leaving the country. With ironical solemnity, 
Lord Salisbury therefore placed the British Legation at Washington for a time 
in charge of Mr. Herbert, the senior Secretary. 

Parliament met on the 7th of November to finish its business. The 
House of Commons plunged into detailed criticism of the Estimates. Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill—for advancing a further sum of £5,000,000 to enable Irish 
tenants to buy their holdings—was stoutly opposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
because, as he said, he disliked Land Purchase when “in homeopathic 
doses.” Some of his own followers, like Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, 
refused to support him, but the Bill (which consisted of only one clause) 
made not unsatisfactory progress, for it passed on the 29th of November. 
Parliament was prorogued on Christmas Eve. Mr. Gladstone agreeably 
surprised his party by appearing at Limehouse on the eve of his 
eightieth birthday and delivering a speech: adopting Mr. Morley’s “ Clerken- 
well programme,” which included “one man one vote,” shorter parliaments, ~ 
taxation of ground rents, leasehold enfranchisement, free education, dis- 
establishment in Scotland and Wales, and control of the police by the 
London County Council—a concesgion to be given not at once, but sometime 
in the future. 

Late at night on the 29th of August a woman was found murdered and 
mutilated in Thomas Street, Whitechapel, within three hundred yards of the 
place where two other women of the same class of “unfortunates” had been 
slain in similar circumstances. Seven crimes almost identical in character, 
and apparently the work of the same hand, followed, and were all committed 
in the same locality. The utter failure of the police to detect the murderer, 
nicknamed by the populace “Jack the Ripper,” his daring and his ferocity, 
created a panic. The police were blamed for incompetence, and Sir Charles 
Warren, the Chief Commissioner, defended them in an article in Murray’s 
Magazine. He had made himself unpopular by his stern fidelity in enforcing 
the Home Secretary’s veto on meetings in Trafalgar Square. He had also 
resisted an attempt to make Mr. Monro, Chief of the Detective Department, 
practically independent of his authority; the result being that Mr. Monro, - 
who was said to hold all the threads of the Irish conspiracy in his hands, 
resigned. Mr. Matthews, taking advantage of a rule which forbids officials in 
Sir Charles Warren’s position from writing to the press, censured him, thereby 
gratifying personal and popular resentment at the same time. Sir Charles, 
as a matter of course, resigned, and Mr. Monro was appointed in his place. 

The death of the German Emperor, William I., sore stricken with the 
burden of ninety-one years, on the 9th of March, had saddened the Royal 
family. The Queen felt the bereavement keenly, for the Emperor had been 
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one of her oldest friends, greatly loved and honoured by her and the late 
Prince Consort, because of the nobility of his character and the grand 
Imperial mould in which it was cast. Though the silver wedding of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales was therefore celebrated on the 10th of March 
with a certain amount of reserve, the Queen was able to be present at the 
State banquet at Marlborough House, and it was not till near midnight that 


she returned to Windsor. On the 22nd she left Portsmouth for Cherbourg, 
and on the 24th arrived at Florence, having passed through the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel. Here she remained in restful leisure till the 23rd of April, 
deeply touched by the cordial endeavour of all classes, rich and poor alike, 
to make her visit pleasant.* Then she left for Berlin, where she was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the people. This visit was a sad one. Her 
son-in-law, the Emperor Frederick, was dying. The English surgeon, Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, who was attending him, still cast doubt on the opinion 


* Her Majesty lived in the Villa Palmieri, twenty minutes’ drive from Florence on the road to 
Fiesole. Boccaccio houses the tellera of the Decamerone tales in it. 
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of the German surgeons that the laryngeal disease, from which His Majesty 
had been suffering, was cancerous. But everybody knew that it was hurrying 
the Emperor to his grave, and his deathbed was, unhappily, the centre of 
much discreditable intrigue. The Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, was 
the enemy of the Empress, to whose influence over her husband he attri- 
buted those sympathies with German Liberalism which his first public utier- 
ances after accession reflected. The inspired scurrility of his “reptile press” 
was fully echoed at this time by the hags who sell perishable articles im 
the streets of Berlin. It was their hnmopr to include in one’s purchase 
something rotten—a fish, an egg, or an applc, and then when one objected, 
to say—“I do not charge you for it, because you may need it to throw at 
‘the Englishwoman’ when she comes to Berlin.” The project of marriage 
between Prince Alexander of Battenberg and the Emperor’s daughter the 
Princess Victoria, favoured by the Empress, was opposed by the Chancellor, 
and in the effort to gain the dying Emperor’s consent Prince Bismarck 
threatened to resign if it were given. He, however, withdrew his threat in 
deference to petitions which he received from his friends and flatterers in the 
National and Conservative parties; and it was known that the long interview 
which the Queen had with Prince Bismarck on the 26th of April would 
mend his bad manners and mitigate his truculence.. 

On the 27th Her Majesty returned to London, and on the 28th she attended 
a performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” at the Royal Alber. 
Hall. Then, on the 15th of June, came the ‘news, long looked for and long 
dreaded, that her best beloved son-in-law was dead. During his brief reign 
he had given promise of great skill in guiding the destinies of Germany along 
the path of social progress. His life was one of almost romantic nobility of 
aim and achievement—alike in the arts of war and peace. He was, as 
Chaucer has it, “a very perfect gentle knight,” a strong, helpful, tender- 
hearted, brotherly man, honest, brave, accomplished, and most dutiful. The 
charm of his sympathetic manner, his unfailing kindliness, and serene, 
even temper attached his family and his friends to him with a devotion that 
was almost passionate. No foreign prince connected with the Royal Family 
was ever so popular in England, especially among scholars, artists, and men 
of letters. His death rendered the festivities that had been planned 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s coronation on the 28th 
of June impossible. But it did not deter the Queen from visiting Glasgow 
on the 22nd of “August to open the new municipal buildings in which 
the government of that great city is sumptuously housed; nor from pro- 
ceeding to Paisley on the 23rd, to rejoice with it, as “Countess of Renfrew,” 
over the fourth centenary of its existence as a borough. Scotland was high 
in Royal favour this year, for on the 30th of November the Provost of 
Dundee received notice that Her Majesty had resolved to elevate his town 
to the rank of a city. 
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Ir is always difficult to fix the exact point at which a new line of departure 
in public life can be drawn. But it may be approximately correct to say 
that the year 1889 witnessed the beginning of those changes in the English 
mind which gradually substituted realism for art in polities. For the first. 
time since the suppression of the Chartist movement the social question 
gradually but peremptorily pushed all others aside—except, perhaps, in Par- 
liament, and in the caucuses. The discovery that unskilled Labour could 
organise itself, even at the London Docks, and more than hold its own. 
against the most powerful forces of Capital, convinced close observers that 
England, at the end of 1888, was entering a new era in which the 
problem of bettering the lot of the working classes would soon absorb all 
‘the resources of statécraft. This was not an agreeable discovery for the 
leaders of the Liberal Party. Their followers by natural instinct desired to 


guide this new movement, and to their chagrin they found that Mr. Glad--. 


-stone had mortgaged all. their strength to the service of Parnellism in 
Ireland and Particularism in England, Wales, and Scotland. Mr. Gladstone, 


on the other hand, was disappointed to find that any issue but that of 
Home Rule interested the masses to whom he had appealed for support. 


against “the classes.” Partly because the politicians were tired of speaking, 
partly because the people were tired of listening to them, the opening days 
of the year were not vexed by the Irish controversy. 

The “Morier Incident” was, therefore, an agreeable diversion for the 
New Year. It arose out of the arrogant policy of the Bismarck family, who 
fondiy imagined they had the young German Emperor under their control. 
Everyone obnoxious to the Imperial Chancellor and his son, Count Herbert 
Bismarck, more especially if they chanced to be friends of the widowed 
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Empress Frederick, was attacked in the “reptile press,” or, like Professor 
Geffcken, harassed by legal. proceedings. The prosecution of the Professor for 
criticising events in the Franco-German War ina manner distasteful to Prince 
Bismarck was a mistake, perhaps due to lack of humour. It was as if Mr. 
Gladstone on becoming Prime Minister demanded the prosecution of Professors 
Tyndall and Huxley for speaking evil of his Irish policy. A more important 
victim was, however, discovered in Sir Robert Morier. He was to have been 
sent to the Court of Berlin as British Ambassador on Lord Ampthill’s death, 
but having been peremptorily objected to by Prince Bismarck, he was 
appointed to the Embassy at St. Petersburg. The German Chancellor now 
suspected that Sir Robert was avenging himself by trying to weaken the 
alliance between Russia and Germany. In order to discredit him, Count 
Herbert Bismarck put about, not only in London but in Berlin, some gossip 
to the effect that when Chargé d’Affaires at Darmstadt in 1870, Sir Robert 
Morier had betrayed the movements of the German Army to Marshal Bazaine. 
The libel found its way on the 16th of December, 1888, into the Kélnische 
Zeitung, a journal redolent at this period of the local odours which Coleridge 
immortalised.* Sir Robert promptly obtained from Marshal Bazaine the 
most unqualified denial of the story. This, with his own denial, he sent to 
Count. Herbert Bismarck, appealing to his honour as a gentleman to get a 
contradiction inserted in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. Count Herbert 
replied with a rude reftisal written in the tone, not of a dignified diplomatist, 
but of a mess-room cub. Sir Robert Morier’s cutting answer, and the 
comments it evoked all over Europe, evidently moved Prince Bismarck soon 
afterwards to soothe British susceptibilities, which had, however, not been 
rufled, by proclaiming the dependence of Germany on English co-operation 
in Kast Africa. 

The County Council elections ended in the return of excellent and sub- 
stantial citizens as representatives of the ratepayers, and the new governing 
bodies were obviously permeated by strong Liberal ideas. The London 
County Council was captured by the Progressive Party, the Conservative rate- 
payers having made the mistake of starting candidates who scarcely con- 
cealed their contempt for the body to which they sought election. Members 
of the old Metropolitan Board of Works, which had perished in corruption, 
were, as a rule, ignominiously rejected, only six out of thirty-seven being 
returned. Battersea chose as its representative a Socialist working-man— 
Mr. John Burns, who, it will be remembered, had been imprisoned for his 
share in the “Bloody Sunday” meeting in Trafalgar Square. The Progressive 
majority elected some distinguished men—of their own way of thinking—as 


* The hatred of the Bismarcks to Sir Robert Morier really dated, not from the war of 1870, but 
from that of 1866, when the husband of Princess Alice, whose confidence and friendship Sir Robert 
Morier enjoyed, took the side of Austria against Prussia. The Crown Prince also interfered, under 
English influence, to prevent the annexation of Hesse-Darmstadt to Prussia after the war. 
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aldermen, and Lord Rosebery and Sir John Lubbock were chosen as Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the first Home Rule Parliament of London. 

The session of Parliament opened on the 2Ist of February, with a 
modest programme. On the 25th Mr. Morley moved a vote of censure 


MR, LABOUCHERE, 


(From a Photograph by Muclure, Macdunvld and Co, Glasgow ) 


on the Irish administration, which on the lst of March was defeated, 
the Ministry being in a majority of 70. A small Radical fringe now formed 
a separate party under the intermittent leadership of Mr. Labouchere, 
which was nicknamed “the Jacobyns,” because Mr. Jacoby, the member 
for Mid-Derbyshire, was one of its “whips.” Their object was to stop 
all public business till they forced the Ministry to resign, but they soon came 
in conflict with Mr. Gladstone, and then their strength abated. On the 7th 
of March Lord George Hamilton introduced his National Defence Bill, asking 
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Parliament to vote £21,000,000. to be expended over seven years not only 
in making. good defective vessels, but in adding seventy fighting ships to the 
navy.* The people who had created a panic about the weakness of the Navy 
had said that 40 battle-ships and 200 cruisers were absolutely necessary, 
but they praised the scheme of the Government. There was little to assail, 
for the practical effect of it, when picked to pieces, was merely to add during 
the following five years one ironclad and one cruiser more than would have 
been added to the Navy in the ordinary way. Mr. Childers, on behalf of Mr. 
Gladstone, moved an amendment condemning the proposal to vote the money 
for seven years, his argument being that the control of Parliament over 
expenditure was being weakened. As Mr. Gladstone had practically done the 
same thing when he financed Lord Palmerston’s futile Fortification Scheme 
in 1859-60, and again when he took three millions, not from a vote of the 
House of Commons, but from the Sinking Fund, to strengthen the Navy in 
the panic of 1885, Government easily carried their proposal, and their next 
great measures were the Scottish Local Government Bills. 

It must here be explained that when Mr. Goschen in the previous session 
proposed to devote the Scottish share of the Probate Duty to the relief of 
rates, Mr. W. A. Hunter, the Member for Aberdeen, rather startled the House 
by warning it that owing to a difference in the system of rating which pre- 
vails in Scotland, the grant would give only a trifling relief to ratepayers. The 
average rate in Scottish counties was low, and it was already divided between 
landlord and tenant. Whereas in England the whole Probate duty went to 
the tenant, in Scotland half of it would go to the landlords. As the sum 
to be disposed of was very nearly equal to the ‘total amount of the school 
fees paid in elementary board schools, Mr. Hunter suggested that Mr. Goschen 
would spend his grant to greater advantage by abolishing school pence in 
Scotland. Mr. Goschen refused to do so, but agreed to allocate the money for 
local purposes for one year only. Mr. Hunter’s proposal was frowned at by 
the Liberal leaders and their organs. In the London press only one newspaper 
—the Daily Chronicle—advocated it boldly, because it said it would give the 
English people leverage for forcing Mr. Chamberlain’s project of Free Educa- 
tion for England on the Government. In Scotland Mr. Hunter’s suggestion 
became so popular that the official Liberals ceased intriguing against it, and 
the Government were induced by his persuasive influence to be guided in the 
matter by Scottish public opinion. Their Local. Government Bills for Scotland 
therefore established County Councils on the English model, only without 
encumbering them by selected aldermen, They re-organised the Parochial 
Boards, corresponding to “the guardians” in England, and appropriated 
‘£170,000 of the Scottish share of the surrendered Probate Duty for the pay- 
ment of fees in the necessary standards of elementary schools. 


\ 


* These were to consist of eight first-class and two second-class battle-ships, and sixty cruisers of 
from 7,300 to 735 tons’ burden. 
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The proceedings of Parliament became personally interesting to the Quecu 
as the summer advanced. In June it was announced that the Prince of 
Wales had sanctioned a project of marriage between his eldest daughter, 
the Princess Louise, and the Earl of Fife. This raised the whole question 
of those “secondary grants” to the Royal Family which Mr. Hume—like 
the late Prince Consort—had predicted would one day be troublesome.. Un- 
fortunately the Government had for two years evaded a promise to appoint a 
Committee for the investigation of these subsidies, a fact of which Mr. 
Labouchere and the Radicals reminded Mr. W. H. Smith when, on the 22nd 
of July, he introduced: a Bill to make provision for the eldest son and 
daughter of the Heir Apparent. Mr. Smith had ultimately to appoint the 
Committee, and then Mr. Labouchere and the “Jacobyns” revolted against 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership. They induced Mr. Bradlaugh to move an instrac- 
tion to the Committee which would have led to a close scratiny into the 
Queen’s private affairs.* The motion was defeated by a vote of 313 to 125. 
On the 9th of July the “Jacobyns” still further irritated Mr. Gladstone by 
opposing the list of Members of the Committee which had been drawn up by 
himself and Mr. Smith. In this quarrel 136 Liberals deserted their leader. 
The Ministerial list was, however, carried, and a compromise suggested 
by Sir Reginald Welby on behalf of the Royal Family, in private negoti- 
ation with Mr. Gladstone, was—much to the amazement of the Opposition 
—agreed to. Thus the allowance of the Prince of Wales was increased by 
£30,000 a year, on condition that he undertook to make all future pro- 
vision himself for his children. The Committee also thought the Queen had’ 
a fair claim for grants for her grandchildren. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley opposed this view, Mr. Gladstone, however, supporting the Ministry 
after the majority of the Committee decided in favour of them. On the 
26th of July a Bill giving effect to these proposals, though it was hotly 
attacked by the Radicals, was carried by the help of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Parnell, and some of their more loyal followers. 

The marriage of the Princess Louise of Wales: took place on the 27th 
of July, 1889, in the chapel of Buckingham Palace—an old conservatory 
converted by the Prince Consort into a place of private worship. The cere- 
mony was attended by the Royal Family and all their friends and chief 
servants, whether of the State or the Household—though otherwise it was 
conducted with great privacy and simplicity. The bride and bridegroom 
drove away in the sunshine through the bright streets and lanes to their 
pretty suburban honte at Sheen, where it was announced the lady would keep 
no State household. Her husband was elevated to the Dukedom of Fife, 
whereby the Princess was curiously enough promoted to a privileged rank. 

* The lobbies of Parliament rang with complaints from the Lord Steward’s office about the 


mismanagement of the Queen’s household—tho expenses of which for mere housekeeping were said 
to amount to £80,000 a year! 
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As the daughter of the Prince of Wales she had no other civil status than 
that of any other young Englishwoman. As Duchess of Fife she ceased to 
be a commoner, entered the charmed circle of the peerage, and by, the Act 
passed in the reign of Henry VI. acquired the right, if accused of, crime, 
of being tried by a jury of peers of the realm. Unless the daughters of 
English Royal Princes and Princesses marry English peers or are created 
peeresses in their own right, they remain simple commoners, whose very titles 
are only conceded to them by courtesy. 

A Bill empowering County Councils to subsidise technical education was 
carried in spite of opposition on the plea that the measure was a slight 
to school boards. The Ministry lost their Land Transfer Bill in the ‘House 
of Lords. They had to withdraw ‘their Sugar Convention Bill because con- 
sumers feared it would raise the price of sugar. Their Tithes Bill was 
sacrificed to clumsy management. If they had only inserted in it a pro- 
vision of one of their own early drafts, laying the tithe directly and 
not indirectly on the landlords, they would not have irritated Conservative 
tenant farmers, against whose hostile influence, applied by Mr. Gray, 
when combined with that of the advocates of disestablishment in Wales, 
it was hopeless to contend. One useful Bill passed was the result of a 
crusade against cruelty to children, which had been carried on for many 
years by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, Honorary Director of the National 
Society for the prevention of this species of barbarity. Its provisions for the 
first time gave to the offspring of men and women the protection against 
ill-treatment which had long been enjoyed by that of the lower animals. It 
was, however, encumbered by a clause prohibiting the employment of children 
under ten years of age in theatres, which provoked long and acrid debates. 
The dramatic critics made fun of it, contending that parents would be tempted 
to stunt their children’s growth to fit them for juvenile parts in plays.* 
But a compromise was accepted by which the Lord Chamberlain was em- 
powered to license their employment. Parliament adjourned on the 30th of 
August, the interest in its proceedings having been diminished by the strike 
of the Dock Labourers at the Port of London. This strike had at last 
brought the social question to the front of practical politics. 

The revolt of casual and unorganised Labour at the London Docks began 
in August, the men demanding that wages should be raised from 4d. to 6d. 
an hour, and that regular should be substituted for casual employment. 
Though public opinion was in favour of the strikers, the Dock Companies 

* An anecdote told (I think) of Forrest,” wrote ‘‘W. A.’ in the World, ‘‘ will probably repeat . 
itself. He was playing Rolla one evening at a country theatre where the child was for the nonce repre- 
sented by a dwarf. The tragedian was quite unprepared for this, and snatching up the child in the 
darkness of the wing, thereby noticed that it was unusually heavy, so that he had to rest it on his 
shonlder instead of carrying it at arm’s length. What was his consternation then, as he dashed 


across the rickety bridge, to hear the terrible infant growl into his ear in a deep bass voice, ‘ Steady, 
you —— fool, or you'll have me over.’ 
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refused to yield. The Docks were then “picketed” and the Home Secre- 
tary refused to let the police interfere with unionists who dissnaded men 
trom taking service on the Companies’ terms. Workmen in several other 
trades also struck “in sympathy” with the dockers; and efforts that 
were of no avail were made to organise a general strike and stop all 
manual work in London by way of intimidating the Companies. Never before 


JOWER (ASTLE Yard 5 
Dusus 


LOWER CASTLE YARD, DUBLIN. (From a Photoyraph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


had the country received such a strong object lesson in Socialism, or such a 
convincing proof that the unskilled workers were beginning to understand 
and taking action to realise the “solidarity” of labour, skilled or unskilled. 
Some wharfingers and shipowners, who were unfriendly to the Dock Com- 
panies, encouraged the alliance between the Dockers and allied riverside 
trades, and it was feared that the water-borne traffic of the Port of London 
would be ruined. Money in support of the strike was liberally contributed 
by the colonies, notably by Australia. A Committee of Conciliation, con- 
sisting of Cardinal Manning, the Lord Mayor, and Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
after much difficulty, induced both parties to accept an arrangement which 
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conceded “the Docker’s tanner,” as the sixpence an hour claimed was called, 
and penalised the custom of giving irregular and casual employment. Out 
of this struggle the Dockers’ Union emerged powerful and triumphant under 
' the leadership and organisation of Messrs. Mann, Burns and Tillett. The 
lightermen were equally successful in their dispute with their.employers—but | 
the luck of Labour changed when the strike among the stokers at the South 
Metropolitan Gasworks was decreed. Mr. Livesey, the manager of the com- 
pany, had offered a bonus on wages to all men who would sign an agreement 
to serve for a specified time. The Union resenting this as an attempt to 
weaken its control over its members, organised resistance, and the sympa- 
thetic strikes amoung the coal porters and gasworkers north of the Thames 
that followed threatened to leave London in darkness at the end of 1889. 
The music of the bells that rang the old year out, therefore, fell on the 
ears of a sullen and discontented proletariat. 

Abroad the world was at peace—even in Brazil, where the Emperor 
Dom Pedro, an amiable scientific busybody, was politely but firmly deposed, 
and a republic. proclaimed, the revolution was bloodless. In South Africa 
the Portuguese raised a claim to the Shiré Valley, a country opened up by 
Livingstone and peopled by Scottish missionaries and planters, and the aggres- 
sive behaviour of Major Serpa Pinto heading a Portuguese Scientific Ex- 
pedition in this region, caused a controversy between the Portuguese and 
British Governments. 

Two sensational events marked the history of the year—the collapse of 
the more serious charges brought by the Times against Mr. Parnell, and the 
agitation which erew out of the trial of Mrs. Maybrick, a lady of good 
family, for poisoning her husband at Liverpool. This case excited the 


public and the House of Commons, and the convict’s importunate friends~ ~~ 


worried the Home Secretary so persistently on her behalf that it was 
said his health was impaired. The judge who tried the criminal refused 
to assist the Home Office with his advice, and the extraordinary course 
was therefore taken of referring the matter to the Lord Chancellor, who 
decided that Mrs. Maybrick had given the arsenic to her husband which the 
analysts detected in fatal quantities in his body, but that it was doubtful 
it he had really died from the poison. Mrs. Maybrick was therefore saved 
from the gallows but doomed to penal servitude for life. 

On Wednesday, the 27th of February, to the amazement of the country, 
the only important part’ of the case against Mr. Parnell which had been 
pressed by the Times broke down. Nobody except politicians took the least 
interest in the argument that Mr. Parnell must be deemed an assassin because 
the Land League of which he was one of the leaders had been associated 
for certain common objects—not necessarily criminal—with revolutionary 
organisations using criminal methods for the attainment of ends with ‘which 
the latter were exclusively concerned. Everything that could be known about 
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this phase of the Home Rule movement had been known not only to 
Mr. Forster, who had stated that he never believed Mr. Parnell to be 
implicated in murderous conspiracies, but to Lord Carnarvon and the Tory 
leaders when they engaged with. Mr. Parnell in alliance and intrigue. The 
facsimile letters said to be written by Mr. Parnell, proving that he was 
privy to the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, could not, 
however, have been known to anyone till. the Times repreduced them, and 
they therefore contributed the only portion of the case against Mr. Parnell 
which had not been condoned by the Conservative and Liberal leaders, who 
had alternately fawned on him for support. It was now clearly proved that 
Mr. Parnell told the truth when he informed the House of Commons that 
the letters given in the Times were forgeries of his handwriting. The Times 
had bought the papers from one Houston, the son of an old gaoler in a 
Dublin prison, who had become secretary of an anti-Home Rule Association. 
It turned out he had obtained them from Richard Pigott, long a trusted leader 
of the Home Rule party, aud editor of the Irishman, a newspaper greatly 
admired by Irish patriots because of its’ lying libels on England and English- 
men and on everybody connected with the Irish Government. Pigott was one 
of the obscene creatures of prey who feed on the vanity and credulity of the 
Trish democracy. Latterly it came to be known that he was a traitor to 
the Irish cause, and he had an evil . reputation in Dublin as a spy, a 
surreptitious dealer in foul books, and an inveterate blackmailer. When 
Mr. Parnell prudently bought him out of the Jrishman newspaper, Pigott 
came to London and, by proffering for sale secrets of the Irish party, 
obtained some employment on certain newspapers and other periodicals. 
There was, therefore, nothing exceptionally stupid in the conduct of the 
managers of the Times who accepted his aid in their attack on Mr. 
Parnell. But under Sir Charles Russell’s cross-examination it was proved 
he had forged the incriminating letters, -for the publication of which 
both Mr. Walter, the proprietor, and Mr. Macdonald—an able and 
conscientious man, who was so profoundly affected by the wrong he had 
unwittingly done that he died soon afterwards of a broken heart—were 
equally responsible. Sir Richard Webster was blamed not only in the House 
of Commons, but throughout the country, for persistently acting as advocate 
for the Times and also as adviser of the Government, whose position in the 
business was one of neutrality. He was condemned, not unfairly, because he 
apparently knew from the first that the letters had been’ obtained from 
Pigott, whom he must have discovered to be an unspeakably disreputable 
‘witness if he had made the least inquiry about him in Dublin. Pigott fled 
to Madrid, where he committed suicide on the 1st of March. 

. In spring the Queen went to Biarritz, and on the 27th of March met the 
Quéen of Spain at St. Sebastian—the first time a Spanish and British 
sovereign cver met on Spanish soil. She returned to Windsor on the 2nd 
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of April, and on. the 6th the Royal, Family were again in mourning—on 
this occasion for the death of the Duchess of Cambridge, at the age of 
92, a princess noted for her tenacious vitality. and her caustic wit. At 
Eton on the 18th of May the Queen laid the foundation stoné of new school 
buildings; and on the 4th of June, for the first time she witnessed the pro- 
cession of boats from Eton to Surly Hall, by which the collegers celebrate 
the anniversary of her Royal grandfather’s birthday. On the 13th of August 
her. Imperial grandson gazetted her as honorary Colonel of the 1st Regiment 
of Prussian Dragoon Guards, and on the ‘23rd she visited North Wales, 
staying at Pate Hall, which had been put at her disposal by Mr. Robertson, 
the owner. Mr. Gee, Chairman of the Denbighshire County Council, and 
one of the leaders of the Gladstonian party in Wales, published a letter in 
the vernacular press urging the Welsh people to hold aloof: from all demon- 
strations of a loyal welcome, because the Tithes Bill was not satisfactory to 
him. His appeal was without effect, however, for nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm with which Her Majesty was greeted at Wrexham, Ruabon, and 
Llangollen, which she visited before going to Scotland. 

The death of Mr. Bright on the 27th of March was the only occurrence 
that seemed to soften the hostility of the Liberal Unionists and Home 
Rulers. For a moment parties called ‘a truce over the grave of the staunch 
patriot and popular tribune whose temperament refiected most of the dis- 
tinetive qualities of English Democracy. His seat in the House had 
been really vacant long before he “went over to the majority,” and his 
death left Mr. Gladstone the sole survivor of the more illustrious of his 
comrades in the political strife of the reign. The secret: of Mr. Bright’s 
infinence and perhaps the clue to his limitations was his unconquerable habit 
of applying to everything one test—-that of moral obligation as he understood 
it, and then in explaining the result in language vibrating with restrained 
passion, glowing with hidden fire, but plain, direct, and easily understanded 
of the people. Abraham Hayward wrote of him, or was said to have 
written of him, as follows in the Quarterly Review: “‘Genuine Saxon, by the 
Soul of Hengist!’ was the exulting shout of Cedric on hearing the name 
of a Saxon knight who had been a victor in the lists. ‘Genuine Saxon’ 
will be the exclamation of every critical listener to Mr. Bright. His look, 
his tone, his choice of words and illustrations, his stubborn independence, 
his boldness, his pugnacity, are all redolent of race. A Foxite adduced Peel’s 
preference for Latin compounds as an all-sufficient proof of habitual ambiguity. 
Apply a similar test to Mr. Bright, and no further proof will be needed 
of his straightforwardness. His diction is drawn exclusively from the wells 
of English pure and undefiled. Milton and the Bible are his uuceasing 
study. There was a time when it was rare to find him without ‘Paradise 
Lost’ in his hand or pocket. The use of Scriptural imagery is a marked 
feature of his orations, and no imagery can be more appropriately employed 
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to illustrate his views; for Mr. Bright, in all his grand efforts, rises far 
above the loaded, unwholesome atmosphere of party politics into the purer 
air and brighter skies of patriotism and philanthropy.” This just and 
generous tribute is all the more remarkable that it appeared in a Tory 
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organ, in 1872, when Mr. Bright was one of the leaders of a party on 
which the Conservatives, rendered insolent by unexpected victories at bye- 
elections, were waging “war to the knife.” But he was not a constructive 
statesman, and as an administrator he was slow and conservative, as became 
one who believed that the less governments meddled with the people the 
better. It is as an orator that he will live, for his resonant eloquence kept 
the democracy of the Victorian period true to the loftiest ethical ideals, and 
roused statesmen to find remedies for the abuses he denounced. 
So 
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Social life all over the kingdom was disorganised by one of its minor 
miseries at the beginning of 1890. Influenza in an epidemic form had been 
steadily travelling westwards from Russia for about two months, and four 
days after the New Year began it smote London with some severity. The 
malady was not so malignant in England as it had been on the Continent, 
but few escaped from its attacks. Rich and poor, young and old, suffered 
alike. Schools were decimated; places of business and public offices were 
crippled by the sudden and simultaneous disablement of large numbers of 
their workers. Medical men seemed powerless to cope with the disease, which 
was as merciless to them as to their patients. The controversy as to the real 
cause and character of the complaint was copious but futile; though there was 
among medical men a pretty general agreement that it was most effec- 
tively treated by drugs that quickly reduced the temperature of the 
sufferer—the sudden and alarming evolution of animal heat being one of the 
most characteristic symptoms. The use of quinine and salicin as preventives 
also became so general that the market-price of these drugs was rapidly 
enhanced, greatly to the advantage of speculators. Though the epidemic 
almost monopolised public attention, it increased the death-rate not ‘by its 
direct fatality but by the ravages which its after-effects produced upon those 
in whom the power of resisting disease was weak. 

It pleased satirical people at the time to say that the nation was also 
afflicted by a political influenza. This was a mistake. The contending parties 
in the State were, no doubt, drifting from their anchorages. Their power and 
‘prestige were decaying, but the national life was growing more vigorous and 
wholesome. Outside the arena in which the politicians were fighting for office 
it was observed that the best minds in the country in every rank of life were 
becoming preoccupied with the social question. In every class of society. the - 
conviction was being formed that a serious attempt must be made to procure 
for Labour a juster share than it enjoyed of the conquests of Civilisation. 

The country was more prosperous than it had been, and rumours of war 
‘abroad had ceased. The policy of the Government, whatever might be its 
defects, was not antipathetic to the new spirit in which social questions were 
being discussed. It was a policy that was peaceful abroad and mildly pro- 
gressive at home, It, therefore, did not excite the alarmists on either side; 
and even in Ireland, where it was least successful, it not only maintained the 
status quo with the minimum of friction possible in the circumstances, but 
was accompanied by a considerable increase in material well-being. 

Some progress—more apparent than real—was made with the practical 
discussion of the Irish Question. Nothing could be more remarkable than the 
cautious, conciliatory, and statesmanlike tone of Mr. Parnell’s speeches after 
his visit to Hawarden in November. He seemed to be straining the resources 
of his prestige to moderate the ambitions and hopes of Irish Nationalists. 
The ideas of those who in England and Scotland had any of their own about 
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tie Irish problem were gradually grouping themselves round three men—Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain. Although there were a few 
Home Rule politicians, like Mr. Asquith, who inclined to a policy of federalism, 
the great body of the Opposition favoured what they imagined to be Mr. 
Gladstone’s view, that his old Home Rule Bill, (1) modified by the retention. 
and severe curtailment of the Irish representation at Westminster, (2) by the 
Imperial control of the judicature and armed police for a limited number of 
years, and (3) by a Land Purchase scheme not involving any practical or 
serious risk to the English taxpayer, could be revived. The majority of the 
Tories thought that the status quo could be maintained if Ireland were con- 
ciliated by schemes for developing her resources, and by a Local Government 
Bill with stringent provisions to prevent abuse of power on the part of elected 
local authorities. A third party, consisting of independent thinkers on both 
sides, was disposed to agree that an Irish Local Government Bill would have 
to be accompanied by some measure popularising the central and controlling 
administration at Dublin Castle, so as to render it sensitive to Irish public. 
opinion. Some believed that an Irish Legislative Council might be evolved 
from the Irish County Councils and urban municipalities. Others fancied 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for forming Provincial Legislative Councils 
in Ireland with legislative powers would meet most difficulties, provided that 
no concessions were made to the Provincial Legislatures which either impaired 
or diminished the concurrent power of the Imperial Parliament to make laws 
for and levy taxes in Ireland. An Irish National Parliament, Provincial Psr- 
liaments, and elected County Councils thus represented the leading ideas of 
the politicians who professed to hold the key of the Irish problem. Outside 
their circle interest in the question was beginning to fade slowly, but surely, 
and people seemed to have no definite opinion except that “something should 
be done” to meet Mr. Parnell’s views, in the first place, because he had become 
‘surprisingly reasonable, and, secondly, because he had been unfairly persecuted 
and spitefully maligned: by the Times newspaper on the strength of forged 
letters uttered by a perjured witness. 

Foreign critics marvelled that so much interest and excitement were roused 
by the dispute with Portugal that it even threatened at one time to make 
Englishmen ignore the influenza. The truth, however, is, that the question 
interested the people because it was taken to mean that the Foreign Office 
would not permit the interests of Britain in Africa to be ignored in any 
arrangements which Continental Powers might make among themselves—not 
even though they might be of the rank of France and Germany. The Portu- 
gnese had made conventions with these two nations, recognising the sover- 
eignty of Portugal over the helt of Africa between Angola and Mozambique. 
A group of independent Democratic politicians, Unionists and Home. Rulers 
alike, had a strong feeling in favour of preventing any break in the continnity 
of the sphere of British infiuence in Africa, and they protested against the 
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Portuguese claims. They had the support of Radical Scotland, which had a 
strong sentimental interest in the lands David Livingstone revealed to the 
world. Scotland had also planted industrial mission stations in Nyassaland, so 
that her interests were even more than sentimental. Lord Salisbury had, there- 
fore, powerful allies among the Radicals not only when he resisted the Portu- 
guese claims, but when, patient remonstrance being seen to be futile, he sent 
an ultimatum on January 11th, demanding that all Portuguese forces should 
be withdrawn from the Shiré Valley and Mashonaland. If this were not done 
he instructed the British Minister to withdraw with the Legation to H.M.S. 
Enchantress, which was at his disposal at Vigo. At the same time he ordered 
the British East African Squadron to Mozambique, and sent the Channel Fleet 
to sea with sealed orders, instructing it to take positions off the Tagus, the 
Cape de Verd Islands, and the Azores. Portugal, however, complied with the 
British demands, and in summer concluded a convention with England, with- 
drawing her claim to the territory that would have separated Nyassaland from 
the Cape Colony. 

The strike among the stokers of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
ended in the defeat of the workmen, and an attempt to renew the dock strike, 
made at Hay’s Wharf, failed. Lord Dunraven, representing the younger school 
of Toryism, at Liverpool and Bermondsey delivered speeches on January 6th 
and January 9th exhibiting strong sympathy with the demand to limit by 
legislation the working day to eight hours, while Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden 
(January 9th) condemned projects for nationalising the land, contending that the 
best system is the present one under which the soil is owned by “ one set of 
men,” and tilled by another. Lord Randolph Churchill spoke in support of 
Lord Dunraven’s views at St. James’s Hall January 10th), and as Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Labouchere had both discouraged the agitation for an eight hours’ 
day it seemed as if Labour must look more particularly to the left wing of 
the Tories for sympathy. The representatives of the Miners’ Federation 
further obtained promises of support for the principle of their Hight Hours 
Bill from Lord Dunraven and Lord Randolph Churchill (February 18th). Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, said he neither “could nor should” pass it. 
Out of the long series of barren party speeches that followed, the only fresh 
point noted was Mr. Morley’s suggestions at Liverpool (January 31st) for 
“mending,” not “ending,” the House of Lords.* 

When Parliament met on the 11th of February people were wondering—not. 
what the Queen’s Speech would say—but what the report of the Parnell Com- 
mission, which was expected every day, would set forth. The Royal Speech: 


* It could, he said, only be abolished by violence or law. He objected to violence, and the other 
plan would take too long. Peers, he said, should have the option of abandoning their rights, and 
getting elected to the House of Commons, and their veto on legislation should only last for a certain 
time, after which if the Commons passed a Bill twice intact, the veto of the Peers should no longer 
destroy it. 
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promised only two measures of primary practical importance—a Land Purchase 
Bill for Ireland, and a Local Government Bill for Scotland. There were several 
others in the list; but as it was more than doubtful if they would pass, they 
did not interest anybody except their special supporters. The game played by 
the Opposition in the House of Commons was to try to extort from it an expression 
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ef opinion in favour of Mr. Parnell on the strength of the withdrawal of the forged 
letters. The Government desired to prevent any expression of opinion whatever 
till the report on other points in the case was published. Sir William Harcourt 
moved an amendment to the Address, condemning the Times as guilty of breach 
of privilege. Sir John Gorst met it by a counter-motion declining to treat the 
publication of the “forged” letters as a breach of privilege; the acceptance of the 
word “forged” being forced on the Government by Mr. Parnell. As Sir William 
Harcourt was beaten only by a majority of 260 to 212, it was plain that Mr. 
Smith, as Leader of the House, had been guilty of a grave error of judgment 
in not devising some means whereby Government could permit the House to 
record the general opinion of the people, which was that Mr. Parnell had 
in this affair at least been ill-ased by his opponents. The debate on the 
Address attracted little attention, because on the 13th of February the 
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Report of the Parnell Commission was laid before Parliament. It exonerated 
Mr. Parnell from the only charges brought against him by the Times 
that were of supreme importance. It freed the members of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party from the charge of direct personal complicity with 
crime. But it found them guilty of joining a conspiracy to promote their 
policy by methods which they must have known must lead to violence and 
outrage. Perhaps public opinion on the Report may fairly well be reflected 
by saying that the Commission found nothing new in the charges against 
the Parnellites that were true, and nothing true in those that were new. 
Long wearisome debates followed. Mr. Gladstone and his friends tried 
to make Parliament record its satisfaction that Mr. Parnell had obtained 
a verdict of “Not Proven” on those counts of the indictment which 
charged them with being directly concerned in committing revolting crimes. 
The Tories tried to get this pronouncement qualified by a condemnation of 
the Irish Party for conniving at or inciting to the commission of crimes 
which they must have known would follow from their methods of agi- 
tation. Ministers prudently took the middle course of inviting Parliament - 
merely to adopt the report, without any formal expression of opinion. 
This ought not to have been objectionable to those who thonght that 
it recorded a triumphant acquittal of the Irish Party, or to those who 
considered that it branded them as malcfactors. As the offences brought 
home to them were well within the knowledge of the leaders of both parties 
in Parliament, when in turn they intrigued with My. Parnell’s representa- 
tives for his political support, it would have been only generous to ex- 
press some satisfaction that politicians with whom they had co-operated 
in party warfare had cleared themselves from imputations that rendered 
them unfit to associate with decent men. The Government, however, carried 
their point after much exasperating debate. In the meantime the Plan of 
Campaign was enforced on the estates of Mr. Smith-Barry, admittedly an 
excellent landlord, his offence being that he had helped another landlord, Mr. 
Ponsonby, to resist the demands of his tenants. Mr. Smith-Barry owned 
most of the business part of the town of Limerick, and his thriving 
tenants there had to submit to eviction. The League then built for them 
some wretched sheds, which they called “New Tipperary,” and. in these 
the poor shopkeepers gradually drifted to ruin. The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Limerick denounced as wicked the application of “the Plan” to the 
Massarene HEstate, and was in turn denounced by Messrs. John Dillon and 
William O’Brien. In the autumn a riot was organised on the occasion, of 
Mr. John Morley’s visit to the town. Mr. Balfour was undismayed by the 
extravagance and violence with which the legal proceedings that followed 
were met, and accordingly when he persisted in prosecuting Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien they broke their bail-bonds and fled to the United States. 
During the first part of the session the Government made no progress 
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with business. Lord Salisbury, at a meeting in the Carlton Club, implored 
his followers to assist him in pushing forward an Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
a Tithes Bill, and a measure for giving free, or, as he called it, assisted 
education to the people. Accordingly, on the 24th of March, Mr. Balfour 
introduced the Irish Land Purchase Bill. He proposed that the landlord 
and tenant should first voluntarily agree upon a price for a farm—not ex- 
‘ceeding twenty years’ purchase of the net rent.* Supposing this were £100 
a year at seventeen years’ purchase, a Land Department would buy out the 
landlord with £1,700 in Government Land Stock bearing 2? per cent. interest, 
and irredeemable for thirty years. For the first five years the tenant 
would pay 80 per cent. of the existing rent, and for the following forty- 
four years 70 per cent., after which the land would be his own. The 
holding could only be sold by the State on default, and, if involuntary, 
the default was to be met by the Assurance Fund created by the additional 
10 per cent. of instalment exacted during the first five years. To con- 
ciliate those Radicals who objected to pledge the taxes for the convenience 
of the landlords, Mr. Balfour provided that when the Assurance Fund was 
exhausted the Imperial grants for Irish local purposes should be drawn on. 
If they failed, then one-fifth of the landlord’s capital stock could be taken. 
When capitalised these different securities represented £33,000,000, and that was 
to be the limit of the State advances. Of course, as the money. was repaid it 
could be lent out again on the same terms. Congested districts were to be 
put under a Special Board, which might make land purchase compulsory, 
assist emigration and migration, and ‘develop local resources. Their fund ‘was 
to consist of £1,500,000 left from the old Irish Fishery Board and the Irish 
Church Surplus. On the whole the Bill was well-received, save by some 
Liberal critics, who ridiculed its complexity. Though the Irish Nationalists 
denounced the measure, Mr. Parnell said very little about it. He was believed 
to be in favour of its principle, but thought, as did Mr. Chamberlain, that 
‘local authorities ought to have some control over transactions under it. 

The Tithes Bill, read a second time on the 28th. of March, made the 
owner liable for tithe with power to recover it out of the rent if need be, 
through the County Court, the judge of which might abate it when it ex- 
ceeded the letting value of the land. 

After the Easter holidays came the Budget which Mr. Goschen presented on 
the 17th of April. His surplus was not so large as had been expected. There 
had been a saving of £116,000 in expenditure, but the revenue amounted to 
‘£3,000,000 more than he had looked for, chiefly because of “the rush to 
alechol” which marked the social history of the year. He estimated for 
the coming year a revenue of £90,406,000, and an expenditure of £86,617,939. 
That’ gave him a probable surplus of £3,788,061 with which he might 
reduce taxes. Mr. Goschen did nothing heroic with. it. He ‘frittered it 


* Net Ront in Ireland is actual rent, landlerd’s rates being deducted. 
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away in small doles for barrack expenditure, volunteer equipment, reduction 
of ocean postage, the abolition of the duty on gold and silver plate, the 
reduction of the duty on currants. As for the masses, he sought to please 
them by taking 2d. a pound off the tea duty—it was not unfair, he said, to 
“make the tipplers pay for the tea”—and, to ease the burden of. “the 
people who begin to wear a black coat,” he reduced the tax on houses 
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below a £60 rental. It was necessary to find a source of revenue in place 
of the ill-fated wheel-and-van tax which he had withdrawn, so as to provide 
the promised subsidies to local governments. Mr. Goschen, therefore, ceded 
to them the additional duty he had put on beer and a tax of 6d. a gallon 
on home and foreign spirits. In England £300,000 of this was to be spent 
on Police pensions, £350,000 for buying up licences, and the balance for 
general local purposes. Mr. Goschen failed to please the temperance party 
by his proposal to suspend the granting of new licences, and it was soon 
seen that his Local Taxation Bill would be obstructed under popular sanction, 
because it empowered County Councils to spend part of the new spirit duties 
in buying up licences. This proposal was the revival of Compensation in disguise. 
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Business lagged sadly between Easter and Whitsuntide. After five 
nights’ debate the second reading of the Land Purchase Bill was, however, 
carried on the 1st of May, the sensational speech of the debate being one 
in which Mr. Parnell abandoned the principle of purchase and put forward 
a modification of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s scheme for “fining down” rents with 
the State advances. * The Conservative Unionists would have accepted the 
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principle of this scheme, but their Radical allies chailenged it on the ground 
that the object of the Unionist Party was to pacify Ireland by promoting 
the extinction of rent, whereas Mr. Parnell’s plan perpetuated rent and 
rendered its payment objectionable, because it would go to mere rent-chargers 
on the land. After Whitsuntide the indecision of the Ministry seemed to 
encourage obstruction, and the Opposition invented -the process, as Mr. 
Smith said, “of smothering Bills with instructions to Committee.’ The 

* Mr. Parnell proposed an advance of £27,000,000 to all landlords, on condition they would pay off 
their heaviest encumbrances and reduce rents of all farms under £50 a year by 30 per cent. This, if 


accepted, would have meant that in the nine brief years of his career Mr. Parnell would have contrived 
to cut 50 per cent. off all Irish rents under £50 a year. 
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Speaker. therefore ruled out all those that were inconsistent with the 
principle of each measure, and so the Tithes Bill and Local Taxation Bill 
began to move at last. But all other Bills seemed doomed, and Mr. Smith 
on the 17th of June accordingly proposed a new Standing Order enabling Bills 
in Committee to be revived next session at the same stage as that which 
they had reached when the House was prorogued. Day after day was 
wasted in barren talk, and finally the Government offered to withdraw the 
licensing clauses in the Local Taxation Bill—“ear-marking” the taxation it 
levied, so that it might be appropriated by future legislation. The Speaker, 
however, ruled that the taxes raised in the session must be disposed of in 
the Appropriation Bill of the year—the result being that the clauses were 
withdrawn altogether, and the money applied to relieve rates. The new 
Standing Order was so bitterly opposed that the Ministry resolved to. abandon 
all their Bills and take them up again uneonditionally in an autumn session 
which was to meet in the last half of November. The Estimates were 
wrangled over in the usual manner, and the Police Bills, the India Councils 
Bill, and the Savings Banks Bill were carried after much barren strife. 
But when Parliament met again in November the whole situation was 
changed as if by the stroke of a magician. 

The verdict in the long-pending divorce case, O’Shea v. O'Shea and 
Parnell, was given on the 13th of November, and it convicted Mr. Parnell— 
who never offered any explanation of his behaviour—of committing adultery 
with the wife of Captain O’Shea, a politician whom he had made member 
for Galway, greatly to the displeasure of his more pious Catholic followers. 
Nevertheless, the Irish Party heid a great meeting in the Leinster Hall, 
Dublin, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, at which they bound 
themselves to adhere to Mr. Parnell as their leader, in spite of what had 
happened. When Parliament met, therefore, Mr. Parnell was unanimously 
re-elected “sessional chairman,” or leader of the Irish Home Mulers. 
In the meantime, the Gladstonian Nonconformists insisted that either Mr. 
Parnell or Home Rule must be thrown over. Mr. Gladstone bowed to the’ 
storm. He wrote to Mr. Morley a letter in which he said that if Mr. Parnell 
continued to lead the Irish Party his own leadership would be “reduced to a 
nullity.” Then disruption overtook the Irish Party, and in the course of the 
contest between the contending factions in Committee Room No. 15, in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Parnell revealed what he said was the general 
drift of Mr. Gladstone’s new Home Rule Bill, as communicated to him at 
Hawarden in November, 1889. He also offered to withdraw from public life 
if the Home Rule members could extract from Mr. Gladstone a promise 
that he would give the Irish Parliament control of the police, the magistracy, 
and the law courts. Mr. Gladstone gave no such promise, and the end 
was that the majority of the Irish members seceded from the o'd independent 
Irish Party, and formed themselves into a Nationalist Party, under the wise 
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and benignant leadership of Mr. Justin McCarthy. A vacancy now occurred 
in Kilkenny, and Mr. Parnell exerted himself to defeat Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy, the “ anti-Parnellite” candidate, whose election was easily carried by 
the efforts of the Roman Catholic priests. 

While the fight was going on in Committee Room No. 15, a strange, one 
might almost say a holy, calm had come over the House of Commons, 
during which ministers put through all the Bills they desired to carry—, 
the Tithes Bill, the Purchase Bill, the Free Education Bill, and the Bills 
enabling the Irish Government to relieve distress by advancing moncy for seed 
potatoes, opening up light railways, and developing local resources in poor 
districts—with great rapidity. Parliament adjourned till the 22nd of January, 
1891. i 
The most striking political event of the time in England was her share 
in the scramble for Africa. The Portuguese, at the beginning of the year, 
had recalled Major Serpa Pinto from Nyassaland, and Mr. Stanley had made 
his way to Zanzibar with Emin Pasha, Egyptian Governor of the Equatorial 
Provinces, whom he had been sent to rescue. His weary marches and 
voyages from the mouth of the Congo through the heart of Africa gave 
him material for a thrilling tale of perilous adventure. But politically his 
exploration was important because, when passing through the Lake region, 
where he made important discoveries, he had also negotiated treaties which 
practically put Uganda and its tributaries under British influence. Uganda 
is probably the only region in Central Africa worth holding, alike on 
account of the comparatively civilised character of its people and of its 
resources, and it was only natural that Germany should covet it. The 
German Government started a theory that everything behind their coast- 
frontage was German “Hinterland,” and by drawing their boundaries not 
straight but diagonally to north and south’ they modestly included in 
German Africa nearly the whole of the continent that was left to be 
scrambled for. A draft treaty had been agreed on, some of the provisions 
of which were in substance revealed by the Daily Chronicle, which accused 
Lord Salisbury of weakly surrendering Uganda—“The Pearl of Africa ”’— 
as well as the greater part of Nyassaland to Germany. The addresses 
of Mr. Stanley—-upon whom the freedom of London City had been 
conferred on the 13th of May, at the Guildhall, before a distinguished 
assembly—all over England also roused public opinion, and the affair of 
the Anglo-German agreement hung fire. The attacks of the Radical 
Unionists again grew stronger, and the result was that a fresh arrangement 
was made by which Germany surrendered to the British sphere Vitu and the 
region north of a line drawn through, Victoria Nyanza, while Zanzibar was 
put under a British protectorate. English rights on the Zambesi and in 
the direction of Nyassaland were also recognised. The German sphere, on 
the other hand, was to extend from the coast to Lake Tanganyika. On the 
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whole the bargain was such a good one for England that only a few 
complained that it was purchased by the cession of Heligoland to Germany 
and the recognition of dubious French rights in Madagascar—France having 
a just claim as a guarantor of the independence of Zanzibar to veto a British 
Protectorate over it. Her sphere of influence was still further recognised 
as extending from Algeria to Lake Tchad and the sources of the Niger. 
Abroad, the retirement of Prince Bismarck from office and the appointment 
of General Von Caprivi in his place did not produce any striking effect. 
The change was accepted by Germany as inevitable when it was seen that 
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the young Emperor meant to rule as well as reign, and when the wreck 
of the National Liberal Party which had kept Prince Bismarck in power 
rendered political concessions necessary which he refused to make. 

The advance to power of that section of the working-classes whose leaders 
were bent on using the machinery of legislation and administration for 
bettering their condition was continued, and the indifference with which the 
feuds of the Irish Parties filled the minds of the people seemed to stimulate 
interest in social questions. This was indicated by the enthusiasm with 
which the public hailed a scheme for the reclamation of the lapsed masses, 
which was put forth by Mr. Wilham Booth, the General of the Salvation 
Army. But there was woe in the City. The bubble of inflated speculation 
in South America burst in November, when the great house of Baring col- 
lapsed under its livbilities, and would have spread ruin tar and wide had 
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not the Bank of England and the leading financial firms, alarmed at the 
crisis, come forward to guarantee the settlement of all its obligations under 
a reconstruction scheme, 

Seldom in the Queen’s reign has the country enjoyed a happier New 
Year than that of 1891. Lord Salisbury’s vigilant management of Foreign 
Affairs kept away the panics that vexed the nation under former governments. 
Party politicians were paralysed. People who supported the Administration 
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confessed that Mr. Chamberluin’s influence had merely obtained for its ser- 
vants permission to do the good work for the public which they were paid 
out of the taxes for doing. They had to admit that as no emotional agita- 
tions were manufactured in populous centres by either of the Irish factions— 
now devoted to political fratricide—it had been easy to carry on the Queen’s 
government quietly and rationally. 

When Parliament met on the 22nd of January the Government enjoyed 
an unexpected advantage. The Gladstonian Irish did not oppose their 
two chief measures—the Irish Land Purchase Bill and the Free Edu- 
cation Bill. Dread of the Irish peasantry deterred them from opposing the 
former and of the Irish priesthood from objecting to the latter, which 
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gave valuable grants to denominational schools. The Tithes Bill, which had 
been read a second time in December, obtained Royal Assent before the 
Easter Holiday. Supplementary estimates were fairly discussed, and private 
members, who had made a great fuss about the confiscation of their nights 
by Government in the previous session systematically let the House be counted 
out time after time on the nights set aside for them. 

When Mr. Goschen brought in his Budget on the 23rd of April, he 
set at rest all doubt as to the prospects of Free Education. He told the 
House of Commons that the revenue of" the year had exceeded his estimate 
by £1,800,000—an increase of 9 per eent. in the consumption of alcohol 
in England having swollen his receipts by £900,000.* For the coming 
year he estimated his expenditure at £88,440,000, but he refused to 
estimate revenue on the basis of existing taxation at more than £90,430,000, 
which would give him a surplus of nearly £2,000,000, precisely the amount, 
needed every year to put England on the same footing as Seotland 
in the matter of Free Elementary Education. But as the sehool fees 
would not be abolished till the ist of September only £1,000,000 wonld be 
needed for the schools. Hence he could appropriate £500,000 for building 
barracks instead of borrowing the money, as had been intended, and the 
balance enabled him to call in the light gold in circulation without loss to 
the “last holder.” The working classes must have been prosperous during 
this year, for not only was there an increase in the yield of the spirit 
duty, but the tobacco duty showed an increase of £450,000, representing 
3,000,000 more ounces than had been consumed in the previous year. 
Allowing twelve pipes to the ounee, the inference was that 36,000,000 more 
pipes of tobaceo had been smoked in 1890-91 than in 1689-90. The income 
tax again suggested a great increase in the means of the middle-class. Sir 
Robert Peel reckoned that for every penny it ought to yield £500,000. 
When Mr. Goschen took office a penny yielded £2,000,000. He now estimated 
that the yield would be £2,300,000. This was really bad news for the middle- 
classes, because the loss of £2,300,000 a year that would be incurred every 
time a penny was cut off, was obviously such ao serious one, that it was 
scarcely possible to suppose a Chancellor of the Exchequer would ever ven- 
ture to cut another penny off the tax—which must aceordingly become a fixed 
impost of 6d. in the &. 

The Irish Land Purchase Bill was virtually the same as the Bill that 
had been stranded in Committee since the 5th of December, 1890. But’ 
the Land Commission was made permanent, and the machinery of transfer 
under the Ashbourne Acts substituted for that in the original measure. 
Mr. Parnell was the only person who forced any modification of it on the 
Governmert. In order to meet his demand that the purchase money “should 


* This increase of one million gallons is the largest on record since 1880. On halancing income 
and expenditure Mr. Gosehen had w net surplus of £1,756,000. 
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be made to go farther,” Mr. Balfour agreed that the sum to be lent to each 
county should be applied in proportion to the number of holdings above and 
below £30 annual valuation. As the original proposal was to ‘allot the 
money in proportion to the valuation of the holdings in each class a strong 
advantage was here gained by the poorer tenantry. A few large and 
highly-valued holdings could no longer absorb the greater part of the money 
—leaving a vast number of small holdings out in the cold. Though the 
Irish landlords were supported by Mr. Gladstone’s English and Irish fol- 
lowers in resisting this change in the Bill, it passed through Committee on 
the 22nd of May. The only concession that Mr. Balfour could be persuaded 
to make was to raise the limit from £30 to £50. The Lords, however, induced 
the Commons to accept an amendment to the effect that if the poor tenants 
did not take up their share in the first year it might be divided among the. 
rich ones. 

On the 8th of June the Free Education Bill was introduced by Sir 
William Hart Dyke. To all schools that chose to take it a grant of ten 
shillings per pupil in average attendance was offered in lieu of fees. Hence, 
where the fees were less than the grant the schools would be free. Where 
they were in excess of the grant they could only be freed at a loss to their 
managers. In this class of schools managers were allowed to charge fees to 
mect the deficit, but only up to a defined limit. The grant was offered only 
for children between the ages of five and fourteen. An attempt was made 
by Mr. Fowler to alter the Bill by moving an amendment withholding the 
grant from all schools that did not accept the popular control. His position 
was curiously illogical. The grant’ being an Imperial one, the only 
popular control it carried was obviously that of the Education Office. But 
the Roman Catholic priests—whose schools by reason of their low fees must 
gain more than any other by the grants—would not listen to any proposal 
for subjecting them to, the control of elected school boards, and so Mr. Fowler 
was defeated by a majority of 267 to 166—Mr. Gladstone’s Irish supporters 
deserting the Nonconformist Liberals when the division was taken. The limit 
of age was extended to include children between three aud fourteen, and 
the Bill passed through its various stages in both Houses of. Parliament. A 
useful Factory Act was passed, an amendment prohibiting the employment of 
children under eleven years of age being carried against the Home Secretary’s 
»pposition by Mr. Buxton. A Public Health Bill for London was the only 
other important measure of the year that survived. 

A vote of censure on Mr. Balfour moved by Mr. Morley was rejected, and 
the House expunged the resolution of 1880, by which Mr. Bradlaugh had been 
offensively prohibited from making an affirmation or taking an oath. The 
grace of this step was enhanced by the circumstance that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was dying when the resolution was carried, and only lived long enough to 
hear that justice had been done to him. The session ended on August Ist. 
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It had been a quiet, business-like, but sickly session. Many of the leading 
men had been laid low by illness. Archbishop Magee—the wittiest and most 
eloquent of Prelates—and Lord Granville, the most polished of political 
satirists, had passed away. The death of Mr. Gladstone's eldest son had 
prostrated the Leader of the Opposition, already enfeebled by illness. Mr. 
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W. H. Smith, the Leader of the House, was also ill, and it was feared he 
might have to retire from his post. Influenza had left its deadly effects 
behind it, and at one time the Cabinet had actually been rendered unable 
tu transact business, by sickness traceable to this subtle malady. The only 
nnportant Parliamentary changes were the succession of Lord Kimberley to 
Lord Granville’s leadership of the Opposition in the House of Lords, and the 
formal acquiescence cf the Opposition in the Commons to the leadership of 
Si Wilham Harcourt in Mr. Gladstone's absence. The death of the aged 
Duke of Devonshire transferred his son and heir, the Marquis of Hartington, 
to the House of Lords, and the leadership of the Libeial Unionists in the 
House of Commous was conferred on Mr. Chamberlain. 

Nothing happened after the session ended to interest politicians till the 
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National Liberal Federation met at Newcastle and promulgated what Sir William 
Harcourt called its “multifarious programme.” It put Home Rule in the back- 
ground, but this was afterwards corrected by Mr. Gladstone, who, moreover, 
adopted with several qualifications the programme of Parish Councils; Small 
Holdings, which by public subsidies wcre to make abandoned land in England 
blossom like the rose; the “mending or ending ” of the House of Lords; “one 
man one vote;” land law reform; taxation of ground-rents; free sale of land; 
popular veto on licensing public-houses ; international arbitration; and extension 
of the Factory Acts. 

When the country was discussing the Newcastle programme the face 
of affairs was changed by two deaths. Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Parnell 
both died on the 6th of October. Mr. Smith’s death was generally lamented, 
because he had: been a temperate ‘and. dutiful. leader of the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Balfour was nominated as his successor, and accordingly 
became First Lord of the Treasury, the Irish Secretaryship being given 
to Mr. Jackson, a business-like Yorkshireman,; who. was Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. He proved ‘himself quite fit to cope. with the Irish party 
when Parliament met.. He was always ready with a plain, courteous 
answer to their questions, and when they tried to terrify him by vitu- 
peration he only beamed on them with. the kindly smile of.an old playgoer 
at a stale comedy. Very soon the Irish members ceased to rail at Mr. 
Jackson. He also became popular in Ireland, because of his honest effort 
to carryout Mr. Balfour’s remedial policy in the West. Irish ;Agrarian 
Crime had now almost ceased, and the coercive elauses of the Crimes Acts had 
been put in abeyance, except in some turbulent districts in Clare. .The Irish 
Party were fighting over the possession of their political fund, which had been 
lodged in the hands of Parisian bankers in the names of trustees who, like Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Justin McCarthy, were now in rival camps. In Ireland, 
however, Mr. Parnell at every bye-election was beaten by the priests. His 
efforts to hold his ground wore out a constitution that was never robust. It is 
too soon to speak of Mr. Parnell’s character. Next to Pym and Peel he will 
rank in the history of the House of Commons as its “greatest Parliament 
man.” In so far as he undertook to serve the Irish people three things must 
be admitted. He enabled the Irishman who was landless to stand up with 
his back straight in the presence of the Irishman who had land. -He trans- 
ferred about fifty per cent. of the Irish landlords’ exorbitant rents to the 
pockets of the Irish people, who had for centuries scrimped, stinted, and 
starved to pay them. He had—except when the interests of the Irish party 
were concerned—invariably thrown his influence in Imperial politics into the 
scale of democratic progress, with a plain-spoken modesty and sincerity that 
made Englishmen regret often they could not enlist -his statecraft in their 
own service. But his life remains—till the secret of his private papers is 
revealed—an enigma. He was a cold, proud, self-centred man, suggesting 
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always Carlyle’s “fanatical, sea-green incorruptible republican”—yet with @ 
trace of perfervid genius only held in restraint by the high aristocratic 
breeding which his bearing and speech usually betrayed. Like Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, he was the only Irish leader who was a Protestant and devoid of gushing 
eloquence; like him he was the only one who ever reigned in the hearts 
of the Irish democracy as an “uncrowned king.” In losing him Ireland lost 
the greatest statesman she has produced in our time. He had exorcised the 
spirit of Fenianism from Nationalism, and converted one of the great ruling 
parties of England to Home Rule. That nine-tenths of the Irish people to- 
wards the end of his career turned to rend him, at the bidding of the Roman 
Catholic clergy—to whom, as a Protestant with strong secularist proclivities, 
he had been obnoxious—was regrettable, but inevitable. Mr. Parnell only 
shared the common fate of those who in giving their lives to the Irish 
people have refused to mortgage Ireland to the service of English party 
government. Cork, which he represented, refused to return Mr. John 
Redmond—his successor in the leadership of the independent Nationalists. 
Waterford, however, reversed the verdict of Cork when Mr. Michael Davitt 
‘contested the constituency against Mr. Redmond, after the death of Mr. 
Richard Power had vacated the seat. 

‘ The shadow of the impending General Election was over the land 
throughout the year. The first indication given of the probable defeat of 
the Government came from London in the autumn. The Conservative Party 
identified themselves with the candidature of those who sought seats on the 
London County Council with the intention of paralysing it. The result was 
that the “Progressive candidates,’ who were for the most part Liberals, won 
the fight by a large majority—their success being mainly due to the 
Labour vote. 

Court’ life was uneventful in 1891. On the 26th of February the Queen 
and most .of her family visited Portsmouth, where she launched the Royal 
Sovereign, the largest ironclad afloat. The Empress Frederick came to her 
after her unfortunate visit to Paris, where her trip to Versailles gave 
dire offence, and on the 5th of March they both graced the Horse Show in 
Islington with their presence. On the 18th her Majesty proceeded to Grasse, 
returning on the 80th; and on the 17th of May was gratified to learn that 
the Duchess of Fife had presented her with a great-granddaughter—the first 
born on English soil. On her way to~Balmoral her Majesty laid the 
foundation stone of the new buildings of the Royal Infirmary at Derby om 
the 2ist of May. An interesting function in which she took part was 
the marriage of her godchild, Miss Ponsonby, daughter of her old and 
faithful friend and servant, Sir Henry Ponsonby, at the Guards’ Chapel in 
Wellington Barracks. The arrival of the French Fleet under Admiral Gervais 
was the sensational event of August, and on the 19th the Queen reviewed 
the French squadron at Spithead with great pomp and ceremonial dignity. 
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The new year of 1892 was again clouded by dread of influenza. The 
epidemic broke out, but.in a comparatively mild form, though in some 
places in the provinces, like Tiverton, Windsor, and Dover, the attack was severe. 
The death of the Khedive of Egypt in the first week of the year gave rise 
to some fear that an attempt would be made by France and Russia to induce 
the Sultan to refuse recognition to Tewfik’s son, Abbas Pasha, unless the British 
troops were withdrawn. This suspicion proved groundless, and popular interest 
was soon absorbed by two calamities that occurred almost simultaneously 
—the deaths of Cardinal Manning and the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 
This amiable young prince had felt ill after attending the funeral of 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, and was reported to: have caught a chill at a 
shooting party a few days later. Then it was said he had influenza. But 
symptoms of: pneumonia appeared; his strength gave way, and he died on 
the 14th of January. Popular sympathy went out to the Queen and to his 
parents without stint, partly because the young Prince had endeared himself 
to everybody by his simple, modest life, and ‘his manifest devotion to its 
highest duties. Moreover his betrothal to his cousin, the Princess Victoria 
of Teck, had only been announced on the 7th of December in the previous 
year, and in his grave were accordingly buried many high hopes and 
vaulting dynastic ambitions. On the same day there died in his eighty- 
fourth year Cardinal Manning, a scholarly and benevolent prince of the 
Roman Catholic Church, whose mission in life was the sympathetic em- 
bodiment by a patriotic Englishman of democratic Roman Catholicism. 
The Queen was so deeply moved by the universal expression of sympathy 
which the death of the Duke of Clarence elicited that she addressed a. 
pathetic letter to the people thanking uhem for their unfailing kindness. 
to her in moments of bereavement. 

In February the virulence of the influenza epidemic abated, and interest. 
in politics again awoke. The victory of Mr. Maden, the Gladstonian candi- 
date, at the Rossendale election pointed a likely forecast of the result of 
the impending General Election. On Tuesday, the 9th of February, the last 
session of the Twelfth Parliament of the Queen’s reign was opened. The Royal 
speech promised only one Bill of supreme interest—the measure reforming 
the Local Government of Ireland. ‘This Bill had been postponed on various 
pretexts for four years. It could be postponed no longer. Objecting to 
Home Rule as a solution of the Irish problem, Ministers were hound to offer 
an alternative one. If it were bold and democratic, and if at the same time it 
protected minorities in Ireland from sectarian oppression whilst it kept the 
Union intact, it would enable the Coalition to vindicate its existence. But 
if the Bill failed to satisfy these hopes, it was felt’ that in a General Election - 
the Government would be defeated, and Mr. Gladstone would again be permitted 
to take the Irish Question in hand. One other important measure was also 
mentioned in.the Royal Speech,.for increasing small agricultural. holdings in 
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England. The debate on the Address was not notable save for Sir William 
Harcourt’s refusal to meet the Parnellite leader’s challenge when he asked 
whether Mr. Gladstone’s proposed Irish Parliament would have its legislation 
reviewed by the Imperial Parliament; Mr. Chamberlain’s dashing conbative- 
ness in his first appearance as a party leader; and the demand of the Irish 
Parnellite members, temperately set forth by Mr. Redmond, that imprisoned 
dynamitards should be set free. 

The death of Mr. Spurgeon, the Pope of the Baptists, on Sunday, the 31st of 
January, was felt as a national calamity, and diverted the public mind from 
politics. It took away a polished shaft in the Temple of Protestant Noncon- 
formity, a princely administrator of charity, a statesmanlike organiser, .a pastor 
of unaffected piety, and a preacher representing all that was most powerful and 
persuasive in the eloquence of the old English Puritan divines. 

When Mr. Balfour brought in his Irish Local Government Bill on the 18th of 
February, experienced observers confidently foretold the course of events. The 
Government wouid, they said, have to go to the country on this Bill, and be 
beaten. It was an admirable cesspayer’s bill, and it adapted with unquestionable 
honesty the, system of English and Scottish local government to Ireland. By 
setting up subordinate bodies corresponding to district councils in Ireland it was 
even a,more democratic measure than the English or Scottish Bilis. But its fatal 
defect, from a Radical Unionist point of view, was its failure to popularise the 
Central Government of Ireland in Dublin Castle. It left Ireland under the 
Government of nine “ Boards,” composed not of representatives of the people, but 
of Crown nominees. An unfortunate clause also gave power to the Lord- 
Lieutenant on the petition of twenty ratepayers, and the decision of the judges in 
their favour, to dissolve a County Council for misconduct. Nobody was ever able 
to explain why faulty Councils could not be left to the power of the ordinary law. 

Mr. Chaplin’s Small Holdings Bill was, however, more successful. It allowed 
County Councils to raise loans not exceeding 1d. a pound on rating, and carrying 
interest at 3} per cent., to buy land from people willing to sell it. It authorised 
the resale of this land in small holdings not exceeding fifty acres in extent. The 
buyer put down one-fourth of the value, and paid the rest by instalments. The 
Opposition attacked the Bill because it was not compulsory, but Mr. Chaplin’s 
measure passed into law. There was less interest in politics in spring than one 
might have expected—the dread of a coal famine, due to the threatened strike of 
the miners in the North of England, lay heavy on family life, and in Londen it 
produced a panic that ran up the price of coal to the poorer classes till it reached 
£2.aton. But political life was soon quickened by the triumph of those Radicals 
in the London County Council Election who had contrived to exploit the Labour 
vote in the interest of the Liberal party. The growing importance of the Labour 
vote was the most significant. feature of this contest, and it suggested that in a 
General Election the party that failed to capture it was certain of defeat. The 
dispute with the United States over the right of Canadian sealers to work in 
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Behring Sea outside the three-mile limit of Alaskan territory was conducted by 
Lord Salisbury to friendly arbitration. 

On the 11th of April Mr. Goschen introduced what was justly called “a 
humdrum Budget.” With a General Election impending he was disinclined 
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to make proposals that might involve great changes. On the transactions 
of the year, partly owing to an expansion of revenue and savings in estimated 
expenditure, there was a surplus in hand of £1,067,000. Influenza had in- 
ereased the yield of the death duties. City business had declined, but not to 
the extent of very seriously depressing the stamp duties, and the returns from 
Customs were largely in excess of the estimates. For the coming year ex- 
penditure was put at £90,253,000, and revenue at £90,477,000, leaving a 
probable surplus of £224,000. From this Mr. Gosehen took £24,000 for a 
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remission of certain patent duties, thus keeping open an estimated surplus of 
£200,000. After the Haster holidays the House of Commons was put to the work 
of dealing with minor measures, but it was clear that legislators were more 
anxious about “nursing” the constituencies to which they were soon to appeal 
than about furthering public business. The victory of a Unionist candidate in 
the North Hackney Election brightened the hopes of Ministerialists, and the zeal 
of Government on behalf of their Trish Local Government Bill manifestly 
cooled. Yet to those who were mere onlookers of the political game it seemed as 
though Lord Salisbury’s discouragement of Labour Legislation in a speech 
he delivered at Hastings was ominous. It was made when the leaders of the 
Labour Party in the London County Council had with ease carried a resolu- 
tion forcing all contractors employed by the Council to do their work in 
accordance with Trade Union rules, and it therefore boded ill for the success 
of his party at the coming election. The second reading of the Irish Local 
Government Bill, by a vote of 339 to 247, however, inflamed the sanguine 
optimism of the Unionists. Mr. Gladstone, in an address to the London 
Liberal and Radical Union at the Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street, 
made a powerful appeal for the support of all advocates of municipal reform, 
and then, sick of waiting for its sentence of death, the House of Commons 
eagerly co-operated with Government in winding up its business so that the 
dissolution of Parliament might be taken at the end of June.’ Mr. Chamberlain, 
in a remarkable speech at Southwark on the 9th of June, made high bid for the 
Labour vote, and the Irish Nonconformists published a manifesto imploring 
their co-religionists in England not to vote for a Home Rule Parliament, 
that would subject them to Catholic persecution. Their great convention in 
Belfast showed that the resistance of Ulster to any scheme of Home Rule to 
which it was not a party had been under-estimated by Mr. Gladstone. On the 
20th of June Mr. Balfour told the House of Commons that Parliament would be 
dissolved on the 28th of July, and the country was soon deluged with election 
addresses. 

The conflict of parties at the polls was rougher than usual, and there was a 
tendency to rowdyism at party meetings which recalled contests of the pre-reform 
era. In Ireland the fight was unusually savage—the priests taking a share in the 
battle that was scarcely compatible with ‘the dignity of their office. The 
leaders on both sides in England endeavoured to confine the issue to Home Rule. 
Their followers, however, soon found that outside Ireland this question roused less 
interest than many others affecting the social condition of the masses and the 
claims of labour. The long pent-up animosity of the peasantry to the squirearchy 
and the clergy was not assuaged by the conciliatory agrarian legislation of the 
Government, and it was soon apparent that the strength of the Liberal party 
lay in the counties. The pollings were unusually heavy all round. The Liberal 
victory (marked, among other things, by the election of Mr. John Burns for Bat- 
tersea), though complete, was not absolutely decisive, Mr. Gladstone having a 
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majority of only 40, including the Nationalist and Parnellite sections of the 
Irish party. The new Parliament met on the 4th of August, and Ministers resolved 
to retain office till ejected by formal vote of want of confidence. If they hoped in 
the course of the debate on the Address to extract from Mr. Gladstone some definite 
declaration of policy they were mistaken. The whole Opposition combined to 
support Mr. Asquith’s amendment to the Address, and on the 12th of August the 
Government was defeated by a vote of 350 to 310. Ministers resigned on the 13th, 
and Mr. Gladstone was, for the fourth time in his career, Premier of England. 
He created much discontent among inexperienced politicians who imagined 
that his Cabinet would consist chiefly of representatives of the extreme Radical 
wing who had fought his battle in the country with unsparing zeal. On the 
contrary, it was largely composed, as might have been anticipated, of his old 
and tried colleagues. He himself became First Lord of the Treasury and Lord 
Privy Seal. Lord Herschell was Lord Chancellor; Lord Kimberley, Secretary 
of State for India and President of the Council; Lord Rosebery, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; Lord Ripon, Colonial Secretary; Mr. Asquith, 
Home Secretary ; Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Secretary for War; Lord Spencer, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Mr. John Morley, Irish Secretary ; Sir George Trevelyan, Secretary 
for Scotland; Mr..Mundella, President of the Board of Trade; Mr. Fowler, 
President of the Local Government Board; Mr. Arnold Morley, Postmaster- 
General; Mr. Arthur Acland, Vice-President, of the Council; Mr. James Bryce, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Chief Commissioner 
of Works. This was considered, on the whole, a very strong combination of 
talent. Lord Houghton was Lord-Lieutenant for Ireland. 

At the beginning of the year great interest was roused in Court circles 
by the announcement that the Queen in her annual trip to the land of flowers 
would visit Costabelle. This naturally brought to the front the district of 
Hyéres, comparatively little known to English birds of passage in the Riviéra. 
That it is nearer London by a hundred miles than Mentone was an advantage not 
to be overlooked. Her Majesty succeeded in renting two hotels, situated on a 
hill from which the eye can roam over a magnificent view undazed by the too 
uear glare reflected from the sea. The death of her nephew, Prince Victor of 
Hohenlohe, on the 31st of December, caused much grief to the Royal Family—for 
the Prince, better known as Count Gleichen, was an amiable person who had 
devoted himself to sculpture. with fair success after retirmg from honourable 
service in the Royal Navy. Another death interfered with the Queen’s plans in 
the spring when the Grand Duke of Hesse—husband of the Princess Alice—passed 
away on the 13th of March. This delayed the migration of the Court from Wind- 
sor to Hyéres. On the 19th, however, the Queen started from Portsmouth for. 
the South of France, and found on her arrival at Hyéres that the local authori- 
ties had made every conceivable arrangement for her comfort, spending £1,000 
on new roads and decorations alone. President Carnot’s kirid and sympathetic 
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telegram of welcome was waiting her, and her reply to it expressed in graceful 
and simple words her gratitude for the tact and kindness with which the people 
on her journey had respected her desire for the privacy needful to her 
after so many cruel bereavements. A veteran of Trafalgar, M. Cartigny, died 
at the time in Hyéres, and the Queen ordered Sir Henry Ponsonby to attend 
his funeral as her representative and sent Mr. Childers as pall-bearer—a 
graceful courtesy which was highly pleasing to the chivalrous people of 
France. Residence at Hyéres soon effected a marked improvement in the 
Queen’s health and spirits, and she drove and walked about the country with 
the Princess Beatrice, and even made sketches of the scenery, renewing her 
practice of an old and favourite amusement. Three Crimean veterans 
were reeeived by her and went away delighted by her kindliness. Her 
gratitude for the courtesy which she met at all hands was substan- 
tially testified by a munificent donation to endow four new’ beds in 
the local hospital. She visited Tonlon, and had a charming reception 
there. They toasted her health with great enthusiasm on every available 
opportunity at public banquets in the locality, and the Princess Beatrice was 
loaded with presents on her birthday, some of them being most curiously 
artistic and original in design. This delightful visit ended on the 25th of 
April, when the Queen went to Darmstadt, where she met amongst others the 
German Empress Frederick. On the 8rd of May her. Majesty was home 
again at Windsor, and on the 20th, with the Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice and her children, she migrated ‘to Balmoral. On the 24th 
she celebrated her seventy-fourth birthday, and among the honours that 
were distributed was a peerage conferred on Prince George of Wales, 
who became Duke of York, Earl of Inverness, and Baron Killarney. On the 
22nd of June the Queen returned to Windsor, in view of the approaching dis- 
solution of Parliament. On the 27th she laid the foundation of a new church 
at Aldershot, and afterwards reviewed a march past of the troops. Life at Court 
was brightened by a visit. from the young Duke d’Aosta, heir to the Crown of 
Italy. Clarence House, however, now became a centre of social interest, because 
of the betrothal of the Duke of Edinburgh’s daughter, the Princess Marie, to 
Prince Ferdinand of Roumania. This led to a visit from the King and Prince of 
Hohenzollern, and many other quiet festivities in the Royal circle. Their visit 
was followed by one from His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda and his family, 
to whom her Majesty gave a particularly gracious reception. But the most 
distinguished of all her Majesty’s guests this year was the young German 
Emperor, who came to Cowes for the yachting season, entering his cutter the 
Meteor for many races. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE LAST GLADSTONE CABINET. 


The new Cabinet—Death of Tennyson—The Queen at Florence—The Home Rule Bill—The Imperial Institute 
—Loss of the Victoria—The Duke of York Married—Foreign Affuirs—The Matabele War. 

Wirn the appointment of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry on the 18th of -August 
there began a Parliamentary contest, the result of which was, for a time, 
to change the whole policy of the country. But the great struggle 
at Westminster was not to begin till the following year; and meanwhile 
the new Government rather disappointed its more enthusiastic supporters by 
the moderation of its policy. Lord Rosebery informed a deputation that 
waited upon him with reference to the question of Uganda, that it was 
impossible for us to withdraw from the territory we had occupied, and 
gave it generally to be understood that his policy at the Foreign Office 
would be one of continuity with that of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Asquith 
withdrew the order against public meetings in Trafalgar Square, allowing 
them to be again held on due notice being given to the police. The result 
was that after a few miscellaneous gatherings in the Square the crowd got 
tired of its new amusement, and the neighbourhood of Charing Cross re- 
mained as quiet as it had been before the order was revoked. Lord 
Houghton’s entry into Dublin as the new Lord Lieutenant was made the 
occasion of a great popular demonstration; but Mr. Gladstone was judici- 
ously silent about his proposed method for carrying through a Home Rule 
scheme, and his chief pronouncements were a learned paper on “ Archaic 
Greece,” read at the Oriental Congress in September, and a lecture at 
Oxford on “Medizval Universities” in the following month. 

The autumn was, generally, uneventful. There was some trouble caused 
by a number of building society failures; but these, though they evoked a 
great amount of loss and suffering to small investors, did not affect the 
general financial position of the country. Business in Lancashire was affected 
by a strike in the cotton mills. In the world of letters the chief- event 
was the death of the Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson, long a valued friend 
of the Queen, to whom he had dedicated so much of his best work. He 
passed away peacefully at his house at Haslemere on October 6th, and on 
the 12th was buried at Westminster. The office of Laureate was left 
vacant for three years, notwithstanding the attempts of various little 
céteries to press the claims of a number of minor poets on Mr. Gladstone. 

As has been her custom for many years, the Queen spent Christmas 
at Osborne. Early in the new year she received a visit from the 
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Empress Frederick. There had been rumours towards the close of 1892 
.that the state of Her Majesty’s health would not allow her in future to 
undergo the fatigue of holding a drawing-room in person, but she came up 
to Windsor in February, and on the 28th held the first drawing-room of 
the season. A second drawing-room was held on March 9th, and on the 18th 
Mr. Irving and the Lyceum company gave a performance of Lord Tennyson’s 
Becket before the Queen and thé Court at Windsor Castle. A week later 
the Queen left England for Florence. The Villa Palmieri had been secured 
for the temporary residence of the “Countess of Balmoral,” to use the 
name under which Her Majesty travels on these annual holidays. She was 
accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg. The stay at 
Florence lasted four weeks, and was enlivened by frequent fétes, and by 
the visits of many of Her Majesty’s friends. The Duke of Aosta was sent 
to the city by the King of Italy to welcome the Queen; and the local 
authorities and the people, notwithstanding that officially she was supposed 
to be travelling incognito, were all eagerness to’ honour their distinguished 
guest. Thus, on April 14th, there were public rejoicings for the birthday 
of Princess Henry of Battenberg, with a battle of flowers in the Corso. 
Florence was again en féte on the 22nd, for the silver wedding of the King. 
and Queen of Italy, and Her Majesty drove round the city in the evening 
to see the illuminations. Four days later she started on her homeward 
journey, having acknowledged the hospitality of the Florentines by leaving 
jewelled mementoes for the chief officials, and a considerable sum of money 
for the poor. The Queen reached England on the 28th, much the better 
for her stay in the sunny south. 

Meanwhile, Westminster had been the scene of stirring events. Parlia- 
ment had. assembled on January 31st. The Queen’s Speech, after noting 
that the outlook on the Continent was peaceful, proceeded to set forth a 
long programme of legislation, which would have required not one but 
many sessions for its execution. This has been the fashion of recent years 
at every opening of Parliament, the result being much waste of time, and 
more of promise than performance. The really interesting passage in the 
Speech was the paragraph in which Mr. Gladstone foreshadowed his Home 
Rule Bill. It was described as a measure “prepared with the desire to 
afford contentment to the Irish people, important relief to Parliament, and 
additional securities for the strength and union of the Empire.”’ Round 
this Bill the great battle of the session was to be fought. Other announce- 
ments were a new Registration Bill and a Local Veto Bill. 

The debate on the Address dragged on till February 11th, and on the 
13th Mr. Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill. There was a_ scene 
such as had never been witnessed before in the House of Commons. 
Before daybreak several members had come down to secure places. By the 
middle of the day there was no more room on the green benches, or even 
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in ‘the galleries, and chairs were arranged on the floor of the House to 
accommodate the crowded-out legislators. When Mr. Gladstone rose to speak 
there was not a vacant spot in the House; members were seated even 
on the steps of the gangways. In the public galleries there was a 
distinguished audience, the Prince of Wales being seated in the Peers’ 
gallery just over the clock. In the main, Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
were those of the Bill of 1886. The Imperial Parliament was still to 
be supreme, but a subsidiary legislature was to be established in Dablin. 
It was to consist of two chambers, the lower house to be known as the 
“Legislative Assembly,” being made up of 103 members; while the upper 
chamber or “Legislative Council,” representing a more restricted and 
property-holding electorate, was to consist of 48, The powers of the new 
legislature were limited by withholding from its control a somewhat 
lengthy list of subjects, amongst others, all questions involving commercial 
tariffs or religious disabilities. There was an elaborate scheme for 
regulating the financial relations of Ireland and Great Britain, and in con- 
nection with this a Royal Commission was appointed to collect further 
evidence, a, step which had some important results at a later period. The 
Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament was to be reduced from 
100 to 80 members; but these Irish members of the House of Commons 
were to abstain from taking part in debates or divisions on matters 
affecting Great Britain alone. 

It was on this last arrangement that the main attack of the Oppo- 
sition was directed. In 1886 they had maintained that the exclusion of 
Irishmen from the House of Commons at Westminster made the Home 
Rule scheme an act of separation. Mr. Gladstone had yielded the point, 
and they now declared that the plan was impracticable, and would result 
in Ireland taking the exclusive management of its own affairs, and yet, at 
the same time, despite any provisions to the contrary, largely influencing 
the administration of affairs in England, Wales, and Scotland. This was 
one of the main points made by Sir Edward Clarke, who opened the 
debate on the Unionist side. But it was not the only point of attack. A 
well-organised agitation against the Bill was set on foot throughout Great 
Britain and the north of Ireland, while its progress was obstructed at every 
step in the House. Mr. Balfour visited Dublin and Belfast at Easter, and 
in both places was the central figure of great Unionist demonstrations. 
Everywhere party feeling ran high. The position of the Government was 
weakened by the fact that, while possessing a working majority in the 
House of Commons, it depended entirely on Irish votes, England having 
given an.enormous majority against the Bill. At the same time, the dis- 
sensions in the Irish Nationalist party had weakened its power for action 
and had given five Irish seats to the Unionists at the General Election. The 
House of Lords was known to be solid against the Bill, and the Unionist 
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leaders in the Commons declared that under the circumstances they were 
justified in using all the resources of obstruction against it. These were 
met by closure proposals on the part of the Government. The Second 
Reading debate, begun on April 6th, lasted till the 21st, when the Bill was 
read a second time by a majority of 483—347 votes against 304—the largest 
division ever recorded in the House of Commons. Then came the long 
struggle in Committee, carried on night after night, often long after mid- 
night. The most sensational incident occurred on the night of July 27th, 
when, after excitement had been raised to fever heat by sundry animated 
exchanges of personalities, on Mr. Logan, a Liberal member, seating himself 
for a moment on the front Opposition bench, he was violently thrust out 
on the floor of the House by one of the younger Conservatives; members 
from both sides rushed to the spot, there were angry exclamations, and 
much pushing hither and thither, and only the vigorous interference of the 
Chairman prevented the scuffle ending in a free fight. Next day there 
were mutual apologies among those concerned, and henceforth excitement 
was kept more within bounds. The greater part of August was taken up 
with the report stage of the Bill, and it was not till the 31st that- Mr. 
Gladstone rose to move the Third Reading. 

But, though the lion’s share of the time throughout the session was 
thus given to the Home Rule Bill, the Government attempted to deal with 
other items of their lengthy programme. The Radicals were anxious to 
see an Electoral Reform Bill on the lines of “One man one vote,” pay- 
ment of election expenses out of the rates, and the holding of all elec- 
tions on one day, pushed through side by side with the Irish Bill. But, 
with doubtful wisdom, from the point of view of the Parliamentary tactician, 
the Government gave a more prominent place in their programme to a 
Local Veto Bill, introduced on February 27th. The mere want of time 
made it quite impossible that it should become law, and it had the effect 
of alienating some of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters and largely influencing 
the electorate against the Government. The cry that “the poor man was 
being robbed of his beer” was at least as potent a factor at elections as 
the call to rally to the defence of the Union. The Budget, too, was not 
of a popular type. There was a deficit of about a million and three- 
quarters, and one of the means by which Sir William Harcourt met it 
was the putting of an additional penny on the income-tax. An Employers’ 
Liability Bill and a Parish Councils Bill were introduced, but practically 
legislation was blocked by all available time being required for the Mestinnates 
and the hard-fought Irish Bill. 

The final division in the Commons on the Home Rule Bill was taken 
shortly after midnight on September Ist. It was carried by a majority of 
44—301 votes against 267—a slightly larger majority than its supporters 
had anticipated. The same night it was formally read a first time in the 
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Lords, only five veers being present. On the 4th, Harl Spencer, who had 
been Viceroy of Ireland during one of the most stormy periods of the Land 
League agitation, moved the Second Reading. The debate continued till the 
8th, when Lord Salisbury made the closing speech on the Opposition side. 
The result was, from the first, a foregone conclusion. The Bill was rejected 
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by 419 votes against 41. It was a record division for the Honse of Lords. 
Peers who had never before been within its precincts, others who had 
seldom been geen there, mustered for the great occasion. From the more 
active section of the Liberals there was a cry for a campaign against the 
House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone spoke in a sense that pointed to snch a 
policy, and there is little doubt that he was in favour of an immediate 
dissolution and an appeal to the constituencies with the programme of the 
“ending or mending” of the hereditary chamber. He probably would have 
been defeated, but the defeat could have hardly been more disastrous than 
that which his party suffered a little later on another policy. But more 
cautious tactics prevailed. It was announced that the Liberals would give 
the Lords the chance of “filling up the cup” by sending one by one to 
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the Upper House all the other measures on their long programme. It was 
not an inspiriting policy, and there were not wanting signs of divisions in 
the Cabinet, the herald of a great change that was close at hand. 

So much for thé Parliamentary history of the year, which was in other 
ways a most eventful time. For the Queen the summer was a succession 
of great Court functions, one of whieh called forth in a remarkable degree 
the loyal enthusiasm of her subjects. This was the marriage of the Duke 
of York with the Princess May of Teck. In the New Yeayr’s Gazette the 
Duke had been promoted from lieutenant to captain in the Royal Navy, 
and in February he made his first public appearance, presiding and de- 
livering a graceful speech at the annual banquet of the Society for Pre- 
venting Cruelty to Children. On May 3rd his engagement to the Princess 
was publicly announced. There had been. rumours of the event at a much 
earlier date, but they had been met by a semi-official denial. The Princess 
had been betrothed to the Duke of Clarence. Deep sympathy had been 
felt for her when he was so suddenly taken away. And now there was 
widespread rejoicing that the future king of England should be wedded to 
an English princess, the traditions of whose home life were all of English 
ways, and of helpfulness for the suffering and the poor. 

A week later the destined bride and bridegroom appeared together in 
public for the first time, when the Queen opened the new Imperial In- 
stitute at South Kensington. It was one of the most brilliant state cere- 
monies that had been seen for years in London. Three of the tributary 
princes of India were present, and contingents of Indian and Colonial 
troops rode in the procession that escorted the Queen to the building, 
where she was saluted by guards cf honour representing both the Navy 
and the Army. When she had taken her seat on the dais in the great 
hall and declared the building open, the Prince of Wales turned a golden 
key in the door of a miniature model of the Institute that had heen 
placed before Her Majesty, and by an ‘electric signal the movement of the 
lock started the ringing of a fine peal of bells in the great tower. Her. 
Majesty was then conducted through the various departments of the immense 
building. It is much to be regretted that the splendid establishment thus 
happily inaugurated has not so far quite realised the hopes and ideals of 
its promoters. 

Towards the end of June, England was saddened by the tidings of a 
terrible naval disaster. On June 22nd the Mediterranean Fleet was being 
exercised at steam tactics off Tripoli, in Syria. The ironclads were in double 
column, Admiral Sir George Tryon leading one line in the battleship Victoria, 
while Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham, the second in command, led the other in 
the Camperdown. The Admiral signalled to change the order of the columns 
by wheeling inwards. The lines were so close that the manoeuvre was dan- 
gerous in the highest degree, and the Camperdown collided with the Victoria, 
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driving her bow into the side of the flagship well under the water-line. The 
two ships that followed narrowly escaped collision by the splendid seamanship 
of their captains. The flagship began to settle down rapidly, but there was 
no panic. Men and officers stood to their posts trying first to save the ship, 
and, when it was seen that this was impossible, taking the necessary steps 
to save life. But suddenly the huge vessel turned over, and sank stern 
upwards, her twin screws whizzing for a moment in the air. More than 
three hundred lives were lost. It was said at the time that Tryon refused to 
make any effort to save himself, choosing to go down with his ship; but, 
as his biographer points out, he was not the man to sacrifice, in such 
false heroism, a life that belonged to his country; and the simple fact is 
that, placed as he was, escape was all but impossible. He had a high and 
well-deserved reputation, and the error that cost his life and that of so many 
others was the one mistake of a long and honoured career. The grief with 
which his country heard of his fate was tempered with pride in the mag- 
nificent courage and discipline shown by his crew, and by the officers ane 
men of the Camperdown, who saved their own ship, seriously injured as she 
was by the collision. 

The Roya! marriage was celebrated on July 6th. On the day before the 
Queen left Windsor for Buckingham Palace. The Royal guests were already 
arriving in London. Among them were the King and Queen of Denmark, 
the Czarevitch, representing Russia, and’ Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia 
as the representatives of the German Empire, the Crown Prince of Belgium, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, and several of the princes of India. The day of 
the wedding was a general holiday. The streets along which the procession 
passed were gay with flags, and, behind the line of troops that kept the way 
open, dense crowds thronged every available inch of space. The ceremony 
took place in the Chapel of St. James’s Palace. The bridegroom was accom- 
panied by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, and the bride by 
her father and mother, and ten bridesmaids, all of them Princesses, The 
Queen was escorted to St. James’s by the Life Guards and a detachment of 
Indian Cavalry. The ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and its close was announced to London by a salute of 101 guns fired 
from the Park. In the afternoon the bride and bridegroom left the capital 
for Sandringham. They drove through the city to Liverpool Street Station, 
and all along the route were greeted by the cheers of enthusiastic crowds. 
In the evening’ London was ablaze with illuminvtions. Since the wedding of 
the Prince of Wales no royal bridal had been the occasion of such an out- 
burst of hearty, popular rejoicing. 

In the middle of the month the Queen left Windsor for Osborne, where 
she received as her guest her grandson, the young Emperor William of 
Germany. The Kaiser took a prominent part in the gaieties of the Cowes 
season, winning the Queen’s cup in his yacht the Meteor. He returned to 
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Germany on the 7th of August. Before the end of the month the Queen’s 
second son became a reigning prince of the German Empire. His uncle, the 
Queen’s brother-in-law, Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, died on August 28rd, 
and was succeeded by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Foreign affairs had caused some anxiety during the summer. The French 
attack upon Siam, in which our own commercial interests were involved, 
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had caused some tension between London and Paris, and there were disquiet- 
ing rumours of coming conflict. Happily, the danger was averted. In the 
autumn the Russian fleet paid a visit to Toulon, in return for the previous 
visit of a French squadron to Cronstadt. The admiral and his officers were 
welcomed by the President of the Republic at Paris, and the fact of a 
Russian and French alliance was loudly proclaimed. Perhaps, as some reply 
to this demonstration, the British Mediterranean Fleet was given a brilliant. 
reception at Taranto, the chief naval port of southern Italy, being admitted 
to the inner harbour, which had hitherto been invariably closed to foreign 
ships of war. The only serious troubles of the year were in the colonies. 
South Africa became the scene of yet another native war, the Chartered 
Company being involved in hostilities with the Matabele under their chief, 
Lo Bengula. Defeated in desperate attacks upon the colonial troops which 
marched upon Buluwayo, the Matabele army was broken up, and the only 
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serious loss suffered by the victors was in the January of the following year, 
when Major Wilson’s party, while pursuing Lo Bengula, were surrounded 
and slain to a man by a superior force of the enemy, after they had fired their 
last cartridge. Tbe war added an enormous tract of territory to the empire, 
and destroyed the last of the powerful Kaffir states of South Africa. 


ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON. 
(From o Photograph by Maull and For.) 


The Queen, with Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, spent th. 
autumn at Balmoral, where she received a number of distinguished visitors, 
amongst them the Duke and Duchess of York, the Grand Dukes Paul and 
Sergius of Russia, and her old friend the widowed Enipress Eugénie. She 
returned to Windsor on November 18th, and spent the Christmas of 1893 
at Osborne. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LORD ROSEBERY'S PREMIERSHIP. 


Retirement of Mr. Gladstone—Lord EKosebery Premier—Th2 Queen Visits Florence and Coburg—Birth of 
Prince Edward of York—The Anarchist Mania—French and English Rivalry in Africa—Death of the 
Czar—The Prince of Wales in Russia—Affaira of the Far Kast. 


Tue session of 1893 had been the longest on record. It dragged on into 
1894, for there were arrears of public business to be completed before a new 
session could begin, and the Government were anxious to see at least some of 
their Bills become law. During the winter there had been rumours that Mr. 
Gladstone, disappointed at the failure of his great enterprise and embarrassed 
by divisions in his Cabinet, was about to retire from public life. About. 
Christmas these became more definite, and in January the Pall Mall Gazette 
ventured to announce that the formal farewell to politics of the veteran leader 
of the Liberals would take place at an early date. Mr. Gladstone telegraphed 
from Biarritz a contradiction of the rumour, so guarded that it tended rather 
to confirm than to discredit it. ; 

January and February saw the passing of the Parish Councils Bill 
(after various chavges had been made in it by the Peers), and the abandon- 
ment of the Employers’ Liability Bill, as the Government refused to accept 
the amendments introduced into it by the Lords, which, according to the 
Ministerial view, destroyed the whole value of the Bill) The action of the 
Peers was made the text of a strong speech against the Upper House by 
Mr. Gladstone, and then in the last days of the long-drawn session it was 
officially announced that he was about to resign the Premiership, and that 
he would be succeeded by Lord Rosebery. 

The Queen was at Windsor. On Friday, 5th of March, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone arrived at the Castle to dine with the Queen. Before dinner the 
Premier had a private audience of Her Majesty, and put before her in detail 
the reasons for the course he was about to take, advising ber to send for 
Lord Rosebery and entrust to him the re-organisation of the Cabinet. Next 
morning he formally surrendered the seals of office, and after lunching with 
the Queen, returned to London. His last official act was to recommend that 
two of his supporters should be raised to the Peerage. It was made the 
subject of much hostile comment at the time, in the light of the strong de- 
nunciation of the Upper House which he had uttered only a few days before. 
But it was explained that his action was the fulfilment of a promise of old 
standing. Even those who were least in sympathy with his political views saw, 
in his retirement, the withdrawal from Parliamentary life of a statesman who 
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had played a distinguished part in the eventful history of the Queen’s long reigr. 
He was one of the very few veterans whose experience of political life antedated 
her accession, for William IV. was King when young Gladstone was elected 
for Newark, and took his seat at Westminster as one of the promising 
recruits of the old Tory party. When he resigned the Premiership he an- 
nounced his intention of devoting the rest of his life to literary. pursuits, but 
after his retirement he sought more than once to influence public policy. with 
the voice and pen that had been such potent factors in the politics of the 
Victorian era. 

On the same Saturday morning on which Mr. Gladstone resigned office, 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, conveyed to Lord Rosebery the Queen’s message offering 
him the Premiership. Parliament had been proroguéd on the Friday, and the 
new session was to begin in a week’s time. Before half the week was out 
Lord Rosebery had reformed the Cabinet, not without some threats of revolt 
from the Radical wing of his party, who were indignant at the nomination of 
a Peer Premier at such a moment, and who strongly urged the claims of Sir 
William Harcourt to the vacant post. On the Monday the Queen came up 
to London, and in the afternoon Lord Rosebery was able to submit to her 
the list of the new Cabinet. He had resigned his own post at the Foreign 
Office to Lord Kimberley; the vacancy thus created at the India Office was 
filled by Mr. Fowler. Sir William Harcourt retained the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, and became Leader of the House of Commons. On the 
12th, the day of the re-assembling of Parliament, the new Premier ad- 
dressed a gathering of his party at the Foreign Office. He told them that 
there had been no change cf policy—that would ‘remain the same: there 
had only been a most unfortunate change of men. 

Nevertheless it was soon evident that with the change of men there 
had come a certain change of attitude in the Cabinet, which emphasise] 
the old divisions in the party and in the Government. At a very early 
stage in his new career Lord Rosebery alienated a section of his following 
by a half-hearted declaration on the Home Rule question. The old policy. of 
“filling up the cup” was followed out by sending up to the Lords several 
Bills that everyone knew they would reject. The most notable of these 
was an Irish Evicted Tenants Bill. But the one piece of important work 
done during the session of 1894 was the passing of a Budget Bill, the 
wide sweeping changes of which gave rise to protracted debates. Intro- 
duced in April, it was not passed till late in July. Its chief feature was 
the introduction of a new scheme of death dutie, payable on both real and 
personal property, and calculated on a sliding scale, so that the burden 
would fall chiefly on the larger estates. The scheme was made the subject 
of fierce attacks. It was predicted that it would be a hopeless failure ; 
that it would be evaded by deeds of gift taking the place of wills; that 
it would cripple and ~impoverish the propertied class; and that it would 
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have to be repealed at au early date. But, as a matter of fact, the new 
duties only pressed heavily on millionaires. They are not a very large 
class, and they have proved well able to endure the additional burden. 
The new scheme has become a permanent part of our financial system, and 
to-it is due no small part of that elasticity of the revenue which, in the 
years that followed, enabled the Admiralty to add enormously to our naval 
strength without inflicting any hardships on the taxpayer. The first great 
step for this strengthening of the. Navy was taken in March, when Earl 
Spencer, as First Lord of the Admiralty, issued a programme which in- 
cluded the addition of nearly seven thousand officers and men to the per- 
‘sonnel of the fleet, the building of seven battleships, besides cruisers and 
smaller craft, and a large addition to the dock accommodation at the 
naval ports. 

On March 13th, the day after the opening of Parliament, the Queen 
left London for another stay at Florence. This year the Villa Fabricotti 
had been chosen for the royal residence, and there, during the following 
month, she received the visit of the King and Queen of Italy. In the 
middle of April Her Majesty left Florence, travelling homewards through 
Germany, and stopping at Coburg on the way. The capital of her second 
son’s Duchy was the scene of brilliant fétes in connection with the marriage 
of his daughter, the Princess Victoria Melita, and the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
Both bride and bridegroom were grand-children of the Queen, who was 
present, on April 19th, at the wedding ceremony and the subsequent 
festivities. The COzarevitch and the Emperor: William of Germany were 
among the. other guests, and the Queen took advantage of the occasion 
publicly to announce the betrothal of her grand-daughter, Princess Alice of 
Hesse, to the young heir of the Russian Empire. At the same time she 
gave to her grandson, the Kaiser, the post of honorary Colonel of the 
Ist Royal Dragoons. It had been many years since the coloneley of 
a British regiment had been bestowed on a foreign sovereign, and the 
Kaiser showed, in a marked manner, his appreciation of the honour thus 
conferred on him. 

On April 29th the Queen returned to England, accompanied by the 
Princess Alice of Hesse. In the middle of next month she went north to 
Balmoral, stopping on her way at Manchester to open the new ship canal, 
that had converted the inland city of cotton factories into a port accessible 
to-ocean steamers. On June 21st the Court returned to Windsor. Two 
days later Prince Edward of York, the eldest son of the Duke, was born 
at White Lodge, in Richmond Park, The christening of the little prince 
three weeks later was the occasion of a remarkable royal gathering at 
White Lodge. The Queen arrived by train at Richmond from Windsor, 
and drove to the Lodge through the Park. For once she did not bring 
with her ‘“Queen’s weather.” There was a steady downpour of rain, but 
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nevertheless ‘cheering crowds lined the streets of Richmond and the road 
through the Park, and gathered in a dense mass round the Lodge. ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury performed the ceremony, the golden font, used 
for the baptism of all the Queen’s children, being placed in the drawing- 
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ioom for the purpose, and the Queen herself held the little prince in her 
arms. After the baptism the well-known photograph of “Four Generations 
of the Royal House” was taken in the portico, Her Majesty sitting ‘with 
the child on her knee, while her son and grandson, the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York, stood beside her. 

' On the last day of June, a week after the birth of their grandson, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales had received an enthusiastic welcome in 
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London. The occasion was the opening of the Tower Bridge, when the 
Prince acted for the Queen. A novel feature of the day was the return 
of the Prince and Princess by river from the City to Westminster. They 
made the journey in a brilliantly decorated steamer, followed by a flotilla 
of boats, while crowds. lined the river banks. It was many years since 
a royal pageant had been seen on the broad highway of the Thames. 
The Court went to Osborne on July 19th, and the Queen’s grandson, 
the Emperor William, was again a prominent figure during the festivities of 
the Cowes week. At the end of August the Queen travelled to Balmoral, 
where she spent the autumn. 

While our Queen and her sons and daughters were able to show them- 
selves freely among a loyal people, the year was an anxious one for most 
of the royal houses of Europe. There was a strange widespread outbreak 
of political crime, an extreme group of self-styled reformers, known as the 
Anarchists, expressing their dissatisfaction with all existing forms of govern- 
ment by a series of attempts to destroy life and property, usually with 
the aid of dynamite or other high explosives. This epidemic of political 
insanity broke out now here, now there, during the winter of 1893-4, and 
the’ following twelve months. Englishmen, as a rule, were unaffected by it; 
but some of the foreign refugees in London were connected with the move- 
ment, and the Continental press frequently denounced our Government for 
its slackness in dealing with them—the foreign journalists failing to under- 
stand the principle of English law that makes it impossible for the police 
to proceed against a man for mere opinions, unless he gives expression to 
them by overt dcts. As a rule, the Anarchists were sane enough not to 
bring themselves into conflict with our laws, and London was thus, to some 
extent, a place of refuge for very doubtful characters. This is part of the 
price we have to pay for liberty. In February there was an alarming ex- 
plosion in Greenwich Park, by which Victor Bourdin, a French Anarchist, 
lost his life. He had been either experimenting with, or carelessly conveying, 
the bomb which destroyed him. After this, a club frequented by the 
refugees was raided, but no compromising discoveries were made. In the 
autumn the portico of a house in Mayfair was destroyed by a bomb. The 
police theory was that the perpetrator of the outrage had mistaken the 
building for the residence of Sir Henry Hawkins, which was close by. On 
the Continent much more serious outrages were perpetrated, the most 
terrible being the assassination of President Carnot, by an Italian Anarchist, 
at Lyons, on June 24th. But most of the attempts at outrage ended in 
failure. Their perpetrators either fell victims to their own blundering 
efforts, or were hunted down by the police; and the murderous folly came 
to an end without having produced any- other result than to afford fresh 
arguments for the friends of reaction and coercion in some of the countries 
of the Continent. 
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Though the armaments of the great military powers were continually 
on the increase, and the shadow of a possible great war darkened the out- 
look of Continental politics, the year was one of peace in Europe. The 
iension between France and England, arising out of the Egyptian occupation 
and various colonial questions, continued, and gave -rise to not a little 
‘anxiety. Early in the year the two countries were made’ to realise, by a 
most unfortunate incident, to what a dangerous extent the contact of their 
African “spheres of influence” in half-explored regions of tropical forest 
opened the way to actual conflict. Small French columns of native Sene-_ 
galese troops under European officers had been operating in the country 
between the Upper Niger and the hinterland of Sierra Leone. Lieutenaut 
Maritz, a very promising and enterprising young officer, who commanded 
one of these expeditions, received information from his. scouts that a force 
of Negro troops under Arab or Fulah chiefs, probably slave-hunters, had 
camped in the bush in his front, and during the following night he tried 
to surprise their bivonac. But the fire of the French magazine rifles was 
answered, by the steady shooting of trained men, whose sentries were on 
the alert. Mortally wounded, and with many of his followers dead or dis- 
abled, Maritz gave the order to “Cease fire.’? Only then was it discovered 
that the victors were a flying column of British West Indian troops under 
Colonel Ellis. Maritz had crossed the borders of our “sphere of influence” 
without recognising that he had gone too far to the south and east. 
Having no idea that British troops were anywhere within hundreds of 
miles of him, he had accepted the report of his scouts. An incident such 
as this, occurring at a moment of acute tension, might have led to war. 

In the first days of the year the French had consolidated their position 
on the Niger by the seizure of the city of Timbuctoo. They have since then 
worked down the middle course of the river, the British Royal Niger 
Company establishing its posts chiefly on the lower reaches of the great 
waterway. In Bastern Africa the conflict between England and France 
happily never passed out of the diplomatic sphere. Our Government con- 
eluded a treaty with Italy for the settling of the boundaries between 
the African territory of the two countries near the entrance to the Red 
Sea. France protested against the arrangement, and declared that she 
could not recognise it. How it affected her interests it is difficult to see. 
A much more serious conflict followed. Our Foreign Office negotiated with 
the King of the Belgians, as sovereign of the Congo Free State, a treaty, 
the effect of which would have been to place under direct British influence 
a strip of African territory that might later on serve as the connecting 
link between our South and Central African possessions on the one side, 
and Egypt, British East Africa, and the Nile on the other. The telegraph, 
and, perhaps, the hoped-for railway from Cairo to Cape Town, would thus 
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By the occupation of Uganda and Unyoro we had established ourselves 
on the head waters of the river Nile, north of Victoria Nyanza, The 
southern shores of the lake belonged to German East Africa, and the 
German frontier line ran from Victoria Nyanza to Lake Tanganyika, being 
here conterminous with the frontier of the Congo Free State. The south 
end of Tanganyika was within the British sphere. Now the Cunventi.n 
arranged with King Leopold provided that he should lease to England a 
strip of territory running along the eastern border of the Free State. It 
was to be the “wasp’s waist,” uniting English lands in Southern, Hastern, 
and Northern Africa. In return we would agree to a Belgian occupation 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal country, once under the Egyptian flag, but abandoned 
to the Mahdists with the rest of the Soudan. Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Kimberley appear to have negotiated the Convention without the knowledge 
of the Continental Powers, and without ascertaining their views on the 
subject. But no sooner was it published than not only France, but also 
Germany, joined in energetic protest; and it was at once evident that no 
other Power was ready to take the side of England. Both Germany and 
France declared that they could not recognise a new arrangement of territory 
modifying the Berlin Convention except by general agreement of the Powers ; 
and that the so-called lease of territory was a cession in thin disguise, 
The “wasp’s waist’? cut off German East Africa from the Congo. The 
occupation of the Bahr-el-Ghazal by Belgian posts would have put an end 
to the French dream of reaching the Upper Nile from the French Congo. 
Orders were sent from Paris to reinforce the French garrisons in the in- 
terior,,and to push troops into the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The King of the 
Belgians, alarmed at the protest aroused by what had seemed to him a 
simple business arrangement, decided to drop the Convention, and our 
Foreign Office took the same line, Lord Kimberley explaining tliat the im- 
portance of the whole matter had been greatly exaggerated. Unfortunately, 
the fact remains that the execution of the Conveution would have enor- 
mously strengthened our position in Africa, and its abandonment was a 
serious diplomatic defeat, all the more serious because it was the joint 
work of France and Germany, and showed how little we could count on 
the friendship of any Continental Power. 

For some years there had been a strong belief that 2 main factor in 
the preservation of peace in Europe was the pacific disposition of the Czar 
Alexander III. When, therefore, early in the autumn it was announced 
that the Czar was sufferimg from an illness that must have a fatal ter-. 
mination before very long, it was felt that with his disappearance a still 
more anxious period in foreign politics would begin. The state of the 
Emperor’s health was even worse than the public had been led. to believe. 
When it was admitted that he was dangerously ill, he was actually dying. 
He expired on November Ist, at his seaside palace of. Livadia in the Crimea. 
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The funeral was a stately progress across the whole length of the Russian 
Empire, from the Crimea by Moscow to St. Petersburg, where the bady was 
laid to rest in the Cathedral of the old Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The Prince-of Wales represented England in the final scene; and it was 
remarked that during his stay in the Russian capital the Prince and the 
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young Czar, Nicholas IL, seemed to be always together. In public the Prince 
was continually the companion of the Czar, holding the place of honour by 
his side. It had been decided that for reasons of state the marriage of the 
young Emperor and the Princess Alice of Hesse should noi be deferred. It 
was celebrated at St. Petersburg on November 26th, and the Prince of Wales 
was again a prominent figure in every state function. In London the press 
and public speakers dwelt on the importance of the new rapprochement between 
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England and Russia. At the Lord Mayor’s banquet Lord Rosebery declared 
that the relations between the two countries had never been more friendly, 
and expressed the good wishes of England for the new Emperor. 

The young Czar was, in appearance, strikingly like the Duke of York. 
The son of Princess Dagmar of Denmark—a sister of our own Princess of 
Wales—and married to a grand-daughter of the Queen, he was thus closely 
united by tics of kindred and marriage to our own royal house. Little was 
known of him personally, but he was given credit for inany amiable qualities. 
It was forgotten, however, that the Russian autocracy is a system in which 
the Czar’s surroundings and official traditions count for much more than his 
personal feelings or inclinations. It was with something of a shock that 
England heard the speech in which the young ruler refused to hear of even 
a petition for free institutions in Russia, and events were. in progress which 
showed that, notwithstanding all that had been said of a rapprochement be- 
+ween London and St. Petersburg, Russia was no more the friend of England 
than Germany or France, and was quite ready to act with these two coun- 
tries against us. In the summer of 1894 China and Japan became involved, 
in war. The immediate cause of it was the conflicting claims set up by the 
two countries with regard to Corea; but it was really the outcome of a 
long-standing rivalry. The result of the conflict was the defeat of the 
Chinese forces by land and sea, and the occupation of Corea, a portion of 
Manchuria, and: the Liao-tung promontory by the Japanese. When, in the 
beginning of 1895, the peace negotiations were in progress between the two 
countries, Russia, with the help of France and Germany, assumed the position 
of a dictator in the Far East. The Japanese were plainly informed that if 
they did not evacuate their conquests on the mainland they would have to 
reckon with the fleets and armies of the Czar. They were not prepared for 
such a gigantic struggle, and they reluctantly yielded up the chief fruits of 
their victories. Russia stepped at once into the dominant position in Northern 
China, and, despite semi-official denials, it was soon known that she: had se- 
cured, as the reward of her interference, a treaty with China, by which she 
‘was allowed to prolong the Siberian railway through Manchuria to a sea that 
was open all the year round, and that the Chinese arsenal at Port Arthur, 
though not actually ceded to her, was to be placed at her disposal as a naval 
base in war time. She was also to have the right of maintaining garrisons 
along the line of her new Chinese railway. Germany received as her share 
of the bargain certain trade concessions, and France was to have wide-reach- 
ing privileges in Southern China. But the lion’s share of the spoil went to 
Russia, and England found herself quietly ousted from the position she had 
held for years as the leading Power in the Far Eastern seas. _ 
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General Eleetion—Colonial Affairs—The Venezuelan Dispute—The Jameson Itaid and its Resnlts— 


Ashanti—Death of Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
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In the list of the New Year’s honours of 1895 appeared the appointment 
of the Czar to the honorary colonelcy of the Scots Greys. The short-lived 
period of supposed cordial friendship between London and St. Peters- 
burg had not yet run out, and in February a deputation of officers of 
the regiment who went to Russia to wait upon their new colonel were re- 
ceived with the highest honours by the young Emperor. M. de Giers, the 
Russian Chancellor, had died at the end of January. He was succecded by 
Prince “Lobanoff, and it was announced that the policy of the new Minister 
would be one of peace. There is only.too much reason to believe that the 
policy of Lobanoff was one of making Russia dominant both in the Near 
and Far Hast by playing upon the Russophile sentiment in France, and the 
restless vanity of the Kaiser in Germany, isolating England from influence on 
the Continent, and assuming a kind of protectorate over the Ottoman Empire. 
But there were few who, at this time, saw the real drift of the tide of 
foreign politics, and a persistently cheerful optimism, highly characteristic 
of British public opinion, led most men ‘to take a hopeful view of the 
immediate future. 

In India the year began with troubles in the native state of Chitral 
which led to one of the most brilliant military episodes of the Queen’s long 
reign. A British Resident, Dr. Robertson, with a small native. escort, repre- 
sented the.power of the Empress-Queen at Chitral, one of the little states 
in that wilderness of mountains which divides North-Western India from the 
Pamir country of Central Asia. This outpost in Chitral had been established 
on account of the attempt of Russian adventurers to find a footing in the 
valley, a dependency of the protected state of Cashmir. In January the 
native ruler of Chitral was murdered by his brother. Soon after, Umra 
Khan, the chief ofthe neighbouring district of Bajour, invaded the country with 
the view of placing his friend, Afznl Khan, at the head of the government. 
The British Resident vetoed’ these proceedings, and called on Umra Khan 
+o withdraw across the border before April Ist. The reply was a general call 
to arms of the mountaineers under Umra and Afzul. Robertson was biockaded 
in Chitral fort, and small: columns moving to his assistance with reinforce- 
ments and supplies were cut off and driven back upon the difficult mountain 
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roads. In the second week of March the Indian Government quietly ordered 
the mobilisation of 15,000 men on the southern border of Chitral, in order to 
be prepared for eventualities. Sir Robert Low was given the command. By 
the end of the month Chitral was cut off from all communication with the 
rest of India, and the news had come of the imminent peril of Robertson 
and his little garrison. On April lst the rescuing army crossed the frontier. 

The campaign that followed was carried out in a country wilder and 
more difficult to traverse than any of the Alpine regions of Europe. Warlike 
tribesmen opposed our advance, which had to be made through fierce heat in 
the lower valleys, over ice and snow among the higher hills. Low stormed 
the Malakand pass, and fought his way across the Swat and Panjkora rivers. 
At Chitral the little native garrison with a few white officers held bravely 
out against the desperate attacks of the enemy. But while Low advanced 
from the southwards, a still more wonderful march was being made by a 
smaller column of native troops under Colonel Kelly from the eastward over 
the snowy passes that divide Gilgit from Chitral. There were times when 
Kelly’s men could only bring along their mountain guns by carrying them on 
their shoulders while they struggled waist-deep in snow. Several times they 
drove the enemy from strong positions by climbing round their flanks over 
ground that only skilled cragsmen could traverse. Before this double attack 
the resistance of the men of Chitral and Bajour collapsed. Chitral fort was 
relieved; Umra Khan fled across the Afghan border; his colleague, Afzul, 
surrendered, and Chitral was deprived of its semi-independence and became 
the most northern outpost of the Indian Empire. The campaign was a 
splendid test of the efficiency of our Indian army. Never before had a 
frontier force been so rapidly mobilised; and the number of camp followers 
and the extent of the transport were less than in any preceding campaign. 

At home in England the chief question asked by politicians was, how 
long would the Government last? It had met Parliament on February 5th 
with an ambitious programme of measures that were sent up to the Lords in 
obedience to the policy of “filling up the cup.’ They were items of the 
Liberal programme for which no time had been found in previous sessions, 
and they nearly exhausted the long list that had formed the party programme 
adopted at Newcastle in 1891. There was to be a Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
an Irish Land Bill, a Factory Bill, a Registration and Electoral Reform Bill. 
All these gave rise to long debate, but they called forth little enthusiasm 
even among their supporters, simply because it was recognised that there was 
little or no prospect of their becoming law. It was part of the process which 
was described at the time as “the ploughing of the sands,” much labour and 
no hope of ‘anything to show for it. 

In April Mr. Peel resigned the Speakership of the House of Commons. 
Failing health was the reason for his retirement. He had ocenpied the chair 
of the House with dignity and impartiality during a very trying period. The 
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choice of his successor gave rise to a party contest in which considerable 
feeling was shown on both sides. Mr. Gully, the member for Carlisle, was 
the Government candidate; Sir Matthew White Ridley was proposed by the 
Opposition. On April 10th, Mr. Gully was chosen Speaker by a narrow 
majority of eleven, the votes being 285 to 274. But no sooner was he elected 
than Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the Opposition, faithful to the best traditions 
of the House, rose to congratulate him on his success, and to promise bim 
the loyal support of the Conservatives and Unionists in the discharge of his 
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duties as Speaker. In the case of Mr. Peel there had been predictions that 
he would be found incompetent for the post to which he had been elevated. 
These were utterly falsified by his conduct in the chair, It was the same 
with Mr. Gully. Chosen by a narrow vote on purely party lives, and with 
Little previous Parliamentary experience, he proved an excellent successor to 
Mr. Peel, and won and kept the confidence of every party in the House of 
Commons. 

The Queen, after a short stay at Windsor, during which she came up to 
London for two Drawing-rooms, left England on March 13th in order to pass 
a month on the Riviera. She crossed the Channel by way of Portsmouth and 
Cherbourg, and then made the long railway journey to Nice. After a short 
rest there, she went on to the little town of Cimiez, where a hotel had been 
secured for her temporary residence. Five weeks were pleasantly passed at 
Cimiez, and then began the homeward journey by way of Germany, the 
Queen stopping en route to make a short stay with her grandchildren, 
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the Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse at Darmstadt. While she was at 
Darmstadt the Kaiser came to pay her a visit. On May Ist she was 
back at Windsor. 

The month of May was spent at the-Castle. Amongst the Queen’s 
visitors were the Queens of Holland, little Queen Wilhelmina, and her mother 
the Queen-Regent. Another guest, just before the Queen left Windsor for 
Balmoral, was the son of the Ameer of Afghanistan, Nasrulla Khan. He 
was accompanied by a suite of Afghan officers and a small military escort, 
and was the bearer of presents from his father to the Queen. The object 
of his visit was to obtain for the Ameer the privilege of having a regular 
diplomatic representative in London, and of dealing directly with the British 
Government instead of, as is at present the case, transacting all business 
with the Viceroy of India, just as if he were one of the tributary princes of 
India. But the Government refused to hear of it, and all the summer 
the Afghan prince remained in London, hoping against hope for the snecess 
of his mission. At various Court functions his semi-Oriental costume, and 
his dark, impassive face, made him a striking figure. He seemed to like his 
new experiences so much that there was some difficulty in persuading him 
to start for home without conveying the idea.that he was outstaying his 
welcome. 

The Queen spent the first three weeks at Balmoral, returning to Windsor 
on the 22nd. During her short stay at Balmoral there were two events of 
local interest in that quiet neighbourhood. On the night of the 14th, Mar 
Lodge, the Highland home of the Duke and Duchess of Fife, was destroyed 
by fire. On the 18th the Queen was present at the opening of the new 
parish church of Crathie. She reached Windsor just in time to take her part 
in the official proceedings connected with the long-foreseen change in the 
Cabinet. ; 

“ Threatened men live long,” says the proverb, and though the Govern- 
ment were working with a very narrow majority, and the divisions among its 
supporters rendered even that majority doubtful, it looked as if by good 
fortune it might hold out to the: end of the session. The moment and the 
manner of its fall were alike unexpected. ‘Two things the Government had 
accomplished during this ‘otherwise wasted session. It had continued the 
programme of steadily increasing the Navy, and it had taken a great step 
towards the réorganisation of our military power. On June 21st the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, laid before the House the 
Government scheme for the command of the Army and the readjustment of 
the relations between the War Office and the Headquarters’ Staff. It was, in 
the main, the scheme recommended by the Royal Commission presided. over 
by Lord Hartington (now the Duke of Devonshire), and was in no sense a 
party proposal. It involved the resignation of the permanent Commander-in- 
Chief, the Duke of Cambridge. Henceforth the post was to be held for. five 
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years at a time by some distinguished general chosen from the active list. 
The scheme is that under which our Army now works, and Lord ‘Wolseley 
was appointed the first Commander-in-Chief under the new régime. 

On the very night on which Mr. Campbell-Bannerman explained the new 
system of command the Government was defeated by a small majority in a 
division on the Army Estimates. Mr. St. John Brodrick bronght forward an 
amendment to the Estimates calling attention to the alleged defizidney in the 
supply of the new cordite ammunition. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman assured the 
House that his military advisers—responsible for the matter—had told him 
that the supply was adequate, and that it would be soon very largely in- 
creased. Nevertheless, on a division, the amendment was adopted by 134 
votes against 127. In ordinary times, and with a strong Government, no 
serious result would have followed; but Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. informed 
his colleagues that he would resign his post. He took the vote as a personal 
censure. It might have been possible to reorganise the Cabinet; but Lord 
Rosebery ard his colleagues were tired of being in office without being 
able to carry ont any part of their programme, and after two long meetings 
of the Cabinet on the 22nd, Lord Rosebery went, to Windsor and placed his 
resignation in the hands of Her Majesty, advising her to send for Lord 
Salisbury. Thus the Government which had come into power in 1892 on a. 
great Imperial issue, fell by a chance vote on a detail of the Estimates, 
“blown up with cordite,” as the saying went at the time. 

Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet-making was no easy task. It was to be a 
Coalition Ministry, made up of Conservatives and Unionists. It: was impos- 
sible to satisfy everyone. There were not.enough places to go round. What- 
ever selections he made, he was sure to disappoint some of both wings of his 
army. He took for himself the offices of Premier and Foreign Secretary; the 
Duke of Devonshire became ‘Lord , President of the Council; Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House of Commons; 
his brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Secretary for Ireland; Mr. Chamberlain 
became Colonial Secretary, and Mr. Goschen, First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer went to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
Having .formed his Cabinet, Lord Salisbury promptly dissolved Parliament, 
and the General Election followed in July. Jt gave the new Ministry an 
enormous majority. Before the dissolution of Parliament the Liberal majority, 
supposing all the Home Rulers voted with the Government, was just 28. In 
the new House the Conservatives and Unionists mustered 411, against 177 
Liberals and 82 Home Rulers, a Government majority of 152. The most un- 
expected event during the elections was the defeat of Sir William Harcourt 
at Derby. He found a seat in West Monmouthshire. There was a large 
proportion, in the House, of recruits to Parliamentary life, 189 in all being 
elected for the first time. It was the first Parliament of the Queen’s reign 
from the roll of which Mr. Gladstone’s name was missing. 
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The arrangements connected with the change of Government detained the 
Court at Windsor beyond the usual date. In- August the Queen was at 
Osborne, and the Kaiser was once more her guest, and again a competitor in 
the yacht races of the Cowes week. It was t» be his last friendly visit to 
the Isle of Wight for some time to come. The Queen spent the autumn at 
Balmoral, where the widowed Empress Eugénie was among her visitors. 

The new Cabinet, coming into office at the end of the session, waited till 
next year to begin its programme of legislation; but the Colonial and the 
Foreign Offices were to have no easy time during the recess. Harly in 1895 
definite news had come from the East of disturbances in Armenia and a 
massacre of Christians at Sassoun. England had joined with the other 
Powers in demanding an inquiry and urging reforms and redress of griev- 
ances in Armenia. But it was evident, at a very early stage, that, though 
the Powers threatened to adopt coercive measures, they were not really agreed 
among themselves as to what was to be done. Lord Salisbury continued the 
policy of Lord Rosebery in Eastern affairs. At the Guildhall banquet of 
1895 he spoke in words of grave warning of the dangerous course on which 
the Sultan had embarked. There seems no doubt that in the autumn, as 
continued reports of massacres arrived from Armenia and from Constantinople 
itself, and the Porte replied to the remonstrances of the Powers only with 
fair words, Lord Salisbury made up his mind to send the English fleet up 
the Straits to add force to his protests. But this policy had to be abandoned 
when .it. was found that not only were the other Powers unprepared to 
support England, but that some of them would actually resist any’ isolated 
action on our-part. So the watchword of the Government policy became—No 
separate action, adhesion to the Concert of the European Powers, preservation 
of peace, and, through the friendly action of the Concert, reform in Turkey— 
if that were possible. 

Mr. Chamberlain had announced that the policy of his department would 
be to do whatever was possible to draw the Colonies nearer to the Mother 
Country and develop their trade and resources. Before the year was out he 
bad some very awkward colonial questions to deal with, the responsibility for 
some of them being shared with his chief at the Foreign Office. First, 
strained relations between the Gold Coast authorities and the King of Ashanti 
led to a little war, the column that marched on Coomassie having Prince 
Henry of Battenberg among the officers attached to it. In South Africa the 
position of the non-Dutch or “Uitlander” element at Johannesburg and in 
the rest of the gold-mining district of the Transvaal led to an agitation 
which threatened to have serious consequences. The Uitlanders declared that 
they produced the chief wealth of the State, yet they were denied the rights 
of citizenship, and that they were overtaxed and crippled in their business by 
the monopolies granted to Dutch speculators. Then there was a frontier 
question between Venezuela and British Guiana, which had been dragging on 
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for years. It had been lately rendered more acute by the Venezuelans 
seizing British police officers at a post in the disputed region, and the United 
States had addressed a despatch to our Foreign Office suggesting arbitration. 

But the general public did not see in either the South Afrivan or the 
South American question the prospect of international complications, and 
it was, therefore, with a shock of surprise’ that England learned on 
December 16th that on the previous day President Cleveland had addressed 
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tu the United States Congress a messaze, in which he claimed for the States 
the right, under the so-called Monroe-doctrine, to intervene in the quarrel 
between England and Venezuela, to see that the former did not obtain, under 
pretext of rectification of its frontiers, any accossion of territory in the New 
World, and to have a predominant voice in any arbitration on the subject. 
The Monroe doctrine had beén adopted by the United States as a principle. of 
policy—under the President of that name—in the days of the struggle between 
Spain and her insurgent colonies, at a time when there were fears that some.of 
the absolute monarchie: of the European continent might come to:the aid:of 
5B 
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the Spaniards, or try to carve a colonial empire for themselves out of the 
wreck of the Spanish possessions beyond the sea. It was a standing protest. 
against the establishment or the extension of European rule in the American 
continent. President Cleveland gave a new meaning to it in striving to 
make the United States a kind of general protector of the South American 
republics. But whether he was right or wrong, American opinion went with 
him, and in the States it was taken for granted by nine men out of ten that 
he was rightly, resisting an attempt of a powerful European State to wrest. 
territory, to which it had at best a doubtful claim, from a weak Spanish 
republic. The American demand was practically that’ the whole question of 
the western frontier“of British Guiana should be referred to arbitration before 
an American tribunal. Lord Salisbury replied that he could only consent to 
arbitration as to the strip of territory west of the line laid down by Schom- 
burgk in 1842, and proclaimed by the Colonial Government of British Guiana 
as its frontier in 1886. There seemed to be a deadlock in the way of 
negotiation, and there was talk of war being imminent between the two 
great English-speaking Powers. The first effect of the crisis was to put an 
end to any immediate prospect of intervention in favour of the Armenians. 
England and America had been foremost in advocating their cause. The 
quarrel between the two Powers put the Eastern Question into the background 
for months to come. 

The crisis was at its height when, with the opening of the New Year, 
another centre of disturbance became active in South Africa. On January 
Ist, 1896, the London papers published the startling news that Dr. Jameson, 
the Administrator of the Chartered Company’s territory in South Africa, had 
invaded the Transvaal at the head of a force of some hundreds of mounted 
rifles, provided with artillery and Maxim guns, .and that he was marching on 
Johannesburg, where the Uitlanders had risen in revolt. The Z%mes, whose 
sources of information were revealed later on, alone was able to publish 
details of the plans and. forces of the raiders, and a copy of the message 
from Johannesburg which had served as the pretext for the inroad. Mr. 
Chamberlain promptly telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards Lord 
Rosmead), the High Commissioner at the Cape, to do what he could to stop 
the raid. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the leading figure in the Chartered Company, 
whose right-hand man Dr. Jameson was, denied that he had any part in his 
subordinate’s rash act, though it afterwards appeared that his denial was at. 
most a half-truth. He was deep in the scheme for raiding the Transvaal, 
only he had not agreed to the blow being struck at this particular moment. 

The raid proved a hopeless failure. While the friends of the Uitlander 
movement in England were declaring that Jameson’s men would walk over 
anything that opposed them, he found his way barred by a hastily assembled 
levy of Boer riflemen. The revolutionists of Johannesburg blundered badly in 
their share of the business. They marched about the town, made speeches, 
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and were photographed in martial array; but they did nothing to help the 
raiders. Though Jameson had with him Sir John Willoughby and other army 
officers with some experience of South African warfare, the military part of 
the business was as badly managed as everything else. After a couple of 
fights with the Boers at Krugersdorp and Dornkop, the raiders surrendered. 
Their losses were comparatively slight. Mr. Alfred Austin had just been ap- 
pointed to the long-vacant Laureateship. He celebrated the occasion in verses 
that represented “Jameson’s ride” as an‘heroic and gallant enterprise. All 
that was soundest in English opinion condemned it as a blunder and a crime, 
But a new incident turned public attention to another qnarter and called 
forth a memorable outburst of patriotic feeling. 

The Jameson raid had been made the subject of bitter attacks on 
England in the German press—attacks which, it is believed, were not wholly 
‘unconnected with the presence of Dr. Leyds, the special envoy of the Trans- 
vaal: in’ Europe, President Kruger had publicly spoken of Germany as a 
possible protector of the Transvaal; and a new significance was given to all 
this when it became known that the Kaiser had asked permission of Portugal 
to land German marines at Delagoa Bay and send them up to Pretoria to 
protect German interests; and when, as soon as the news of Jameson’s defeat 
arrived, he telegraphed to President Kruger his Imperial congratulations on 
the fact that the Transvaal had repelled the attack made upon it without 
having to call in the assistance of any other Power. The assumption that 
Germany was ready to interfere between England and this tributary republic 
was taken to be a national insult; and the news that our Government had 
decided to reply to the menace by mobilising a powerful squadron of ironclads 
and cruisers for special service was hailed with general applause by men of 
all parties. Even in America, where the Venezuelan quarrel was doing much 
to estrange public opinion from England, the feeling that “blood is thicker 
than water” called forth something of admiration for the Mother Country, as 
she thus replied to the outcry of her enemies by layimg hand on sword-hilt, 
From Germany came prompt explanations that the Kaiser’s telegram really 
meant nothing: that it was a commonplace piece of courtesy. Happily, too, 
the tension between England and the United States diminished. By mutual 
concessions a way was found to prevent the door being closed upon arbitra- 
tion, and later in the year it was arranged that the dispute with Venezuela 
should be settled by referring the frontier question to arbitrators named by 
both countries, with a nominee of the King of Sweden and Norway to. decide 
on points where they might disagree. . 

_ The Transvaal raid continued for months to afford occupation to 
ministers and diplomatists, to lawyers and judges. The leaders of the abor- 
tive revolt at Johannesburg were tried at Pretoria; several of them were 
sentenced to death, and others to long terms of imprisonment. The sentences 
were commuted for heavy fines, except in the case of two of the agitators, 
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who remained in prison rather than ask the Boer Government for any con- 
cession. Dr. Jameson and the officers who acted with him were handed over 
to the British Government, brought to England, put on their trial under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, the 


THE: DUCHESS OF YORK AND PRINCE EDWARD. 


(From a Photograph by W. and D. Downey.) 


officers being deprived of their commissions. The Cape Parliament and the 
Imperial House of Commons appointed committees to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances and origin of the raid. Mr. Rhodes had resigned the Premiership 
of the Cape. His friends were some asserting, and others insinuating that 
he had really acted with the connivance of the Colonial Office, and that 
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Dr. Jameson had been made the scapegoat of an Imperial scheme which had 
been condemned only because it had failed. 

Meanwhile, negotiations dragged on between Pretoria and the Home 
Government. Mr, Chamberlain suggested a scheme for a kind of Home Rule 
for Johannesburg and the’ Rand. Mr. Kruger proposed a revision of the 
London Convention. Neither suggestion was: accepted, and the end of the 
year saw the Uitlander question still unsettled, and the Jameson raid still 
a text for mntual recrimination. 

To come back to other events of the earlier months of 1896, the 
Ashanti Expedition ended with a bloodless victory, the King making no 
resistance, and submitting to be taken prisoner to the coast, while his 
states were annexed to the Empire; but the expedition brought a heavy 
grief to the Queen’s home circle. Sirice his marriage to the Queen’s 
youngest daughter, Prince Henry of Battenberg had been almost always 
with the Queen. She thus had the companionship of the Princess, and 
the Prince was like another son to her. Sprung from a family of soldiers, 
he was eager for distinction in the field, and when he asked to be allowed, 
to accompany the Ashanti Expedition, the Queen reluctantly gave her con- 
sent. In those little African wars the danger from the deadly climate is 
more to be feared than the bullets of the enemy. In the middle of 
January the news arrived that Prince Henry had been stricken with 
malarial fever. He was brought down to the coast and placed on board 
the cruiser Blonde. It was hoped that the sea air would help to his re- 
covery, but he, died on January 20th, on the voyage to Madeira. The 
battleship Blenheim was sent. out to bring the body home, and on Feb-— 
ruary 4th the ship reached Portsmouth. Next day ‘all that was mortal of 
the Prince was laid to rest with military honours at the little church of 
Whippingham, the parish church of Osborne. The Queen and the Princess 
Beatrice, both deeply stricken with grief, were present at the last sad 
ceremony. In a touching message of thanks to her people for their sym- 
pathy—a message written with her own hand—Her Majesty spoke on her 
own behalf and on that of “the daughter who has never left me and who 
has comforted and helped me,” of the support they had both found in the 
nation’s sympathy with them in their loss. The Prince, she said, had been 
to her “as a dearly loved and helpful son.” He had held the office of 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, and the Queen conferred the vacant post 
on the widowed Princess, almost the first time such an office had been given 
to a woman. After the funeral the Princess went to the Riviera with her 
children, and early in March she was joined there ,by the Queen, Cimiez 
being again selected for the royal residence. Instead of the usual month 
the restful holiday was prolonged for seven weeks. It was not till the 
end of April that Her Majesty returned to England. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A STIRRING TIME. 


Policy of the new Cabinet—The Dongola Expedition—The Matabele Rising—The Queen’s Visitors—Tue Czar 
and Czarina at Balmoral—The Eastern Question—The Jubilee of 1897. 

Paruiament had reassembled on February 11th. As the outcome of recent 
troubles, the Queén’s speech dealt largely with foreign and colonial affairs. 
Bills were promised te provide assistance for the voluntary schools, to 
diminish the burdens on agricultural land, to amend the law on compen- 
sation for accidents to workmen, and revise the Irish Land Act, and to 
continue the policy of increasing the Navy. It was a long programme, and, 
as usual, mere lack of time prevented most of it from getting beyond the 
stage of projects and promises during even a long session. The chief Bills 
that passed into law were the Naval Works Bill and the Agricultural 
Rating Bill. This latter measure was intended to help land-holders and 
farmers by paying grants in aid of local rates out of the taxes. Nearly a 
million sterling of the surplus of £1,708,000 shown in Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s first Budget was devoted to this purpose. Another: important 
ineasure, ‘the Voluntary Schools Bill, proved a failure. Although the 
Government had the support of the Home Rulers, so that on May 12th the 
second reading was carried by 423 to 156, giving the enormous majority 
of 267 for the Bill, it broke down in Committee. Whoever was responsible 
for the drafting of it had fallen into. the mistake of trying to make it do 
too much. It was exceedingly complicated, and on many points it failed 
to satisfy more than a section even of its friends. The result of the per- 
sistent attacks of the Opposition, and the divisions among the Ministerialists, 
was that in July Mr. Balfour announced, first that the Bill would be put 
off to an autumn session, and then it must be definitely abandoned. 

The Egyptian Question again occupied a prominent place in the debates 
of the House during the session. The defeat of the Italians at Adowa on 
March Ist was promptly followed by a Dervish advance against the Italian 
position at Kassala. It was felt that the great disaster which had befallen 
a European army in Northern Africa might well light up all the old 
fanaticism of the Mahdist movement if something were not done to show 
that civilised armies, under proper leadership, were still a force to be 
reckoned with. In the second week of March it was suddenly announced 
that the Egyptian army was to advance into the Dongola province on tho 
Upper Nile, which had been abandoned to the Mahdists since the campaign 
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of 1885. The native army in Egypt. had been formed and trained by 
British officers. Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Francis Grenfell, and Sir Herbert 
Kitchener were the three soldiers who had, in succession, occupied the post 
of Sirdar, or Commander-in-Chief. It was Kitchener’ good fortune to be 
the leader entrusted with the task of reconquering the lands on the Upper 
Nile. A number of special service officers were sent out to him from 
England and India; the South Staffordshire regiment was moved up from 
Cairo to Wady Halfa, and a Maxim battery, manned by soldiers of the 
. British army in Egypt, was added to the force concentrated on the frontier 
- for the advance; but with these exceptions that force was made up of 
-Soudanese and Egyptian regular troops. The new army was to be tested 
in this the first aggressive campaign that had been attempted on the Nile . 
' since Khartoum fell; and it stood the test admirably. 

Nominally the war was undertaken by the Egyptian Government; 
really the orders for the advance had come from London. ‘The action of 
the Cabinet in thus embarking on a policy of conquest in the Soudan was 
attacked by the Opposition in the House of Commons, but it was approved 
by a solid majority. When, the Government sent a brigade of Indian troops 
to Suakin, in order to set free the garrison which was to be transferred 
to the Nile, another attack upon the Government was again defeated; and 
later still, when the refusal of France and Russia to agree to the Egyptian 
reserve funds being expended on the expedition, forced the British Govern- 
ment to find the necessary half-million, it was promptly voted by the 
House of Commons. The success of the campaign put an end to whatever 
misgivings its announcement had called forth. Osman Digna failed to raise 
the tribes round Suakin, and was defeated in the field by Colonel Lloyd. 
Major Burn-Murdoch, with a handful of Egyptian cavalry, repulsed the only 
_attempt the Dervishes made to advance against Akasheh, the frontier post 
in the Batn-el-Hagar desert, which had been oceupied by the Egyptians at 
the outset of the campaign. It was the worst season for military opera- 
tious in the Soudan. The heat was intense, the Nile at its lowest; but, 
despite all obstacles, a railway was laid through the desert, and as soon, 
as a sufficient quantity of supplies had been collected at Akasheh, Sir H. 
Kitchener concentrated about 9,000 men there, and on June 7th, at day- 
break, attacked and defeated the Dervish army at-Ferkeh or Firket. In 
the next twenty-four hours the cavalry and camel corps cleared the country 
of the enemy up.to Suarda. There was then a long pause while the rail- 
way was prolonged to Kosheh, and the gunboat flotilla was, with infinite 
- labour, dragged up the cataracts. The final advance was delayed by sudden 
‘yain-storms that twice destroyed. miles of the railway, and by a severe 
’ outbreak of cholera; but at last, by the end of Augnst, the army and the 
flotilla moved forward. The Dervishes tried to stop the gunboats at Hafir, 
wnere they had constructed batteries and rifle pits at the water’s edge. But 
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after a. sharp fight the gunboat flotilla ran past the position, and then all 
resistance ceased. Dongola was abandoned by the enemy without risking a 
battle. Large numbers of the Mahdists surrendered. In a few days the 
country was clear of the enemy up to the northern edge of the Bayuda 
desert, and Merawi, near Korti, became the frontier garrison. The reconquest 
of Dongola was a creditable piece of work, and opened the way to still 
greater things. It was the first step towards Khartoum. 

Meanwhile, we had another little war on our hands at the other end 
of the Dark Continent. The Matabele seemed to have accepted their defeat 
as final. White settlers had taken up farms and mining leases in various 
parts of the country. A military police, recruited among the defeated 
tribesmen, was helping to keep order. No one suspected that trouble was 
at hand. But the system of forced labour, introduced by the Chartered 
Company and the partial confiscation of the cattle were serious grievances 
for the Matabele. The slaughter of. infected herds on the outbreak of the 
rinderpest added to: their discontent’ and alarm. What was a simple 
sanitary measure they took to be an organised attempt to reduce them to 
utter poverty. The Jameson raid had withdrawn from the country nearly 
all the white armed police. The tribes felt that, though they had been 
defeated, they were not hopelessly crushed, and they saw in the existing 
- state of affairs at once a call to action and an unhoped-for opportunity. | 
“They formed a plot for a simultaneous rising and an extermination of the - 
white settlers. A premature outbreak near Buluwayo towards the end of 
March gave the alarm, and the majority of the white folk were able to 
take refuge in the town, and at some isolated forts in the outlying dis- 
tricts. They held their own till. a force of mounted rifles, rapidly organised 
by Colonel Plumer, marched up from: Mafeking to the rescne. General 
Sir Frederick Carrington was sent out from England to direct the further 
operations, and British regular troops were placed at his disposal. The 
natives made a hard fight, holding out all through the summer in the 
natural fortress of the Matoppo Hills. To add to the troubles of the 
colonists, the Mashonas rose and made a formidable diversion in aid of 
the Matabele. Thoroughly to conquer the tribes would have been a long 
and costly business; so, after their first defeats, negotiations were opened with 
the chiefs, Mr. Cecil Rhodes very pluckily volunteering to act as ambassador 
to them. At a conference in the Matoppo Hills it was arranged that the 
Matabele should lay down their arms, on the promise of their being governed 
on a new system in which their own chiefs would have a share. This enabled 
a larger force to be directed against the Mashonas, and by the close of the 
summer it was-announced that the rebellion was at an end, although observers 
could not fail to remark the sense of: restiveness which seemed to prevail 
throughout South Africa generally. Nor, moreover, were these our only 
“little wars” in Africa during 1396. arly in the year, on the shores 
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of Lake Nyassa, tle strongholds of a slave-trading chief, named Kazunga, . 
were stormed by native levies under British officers, a handful of Sikhs 
being the only regular troops that took part in the fighting. In August, 
the Cape Squadron had to deal with a serious crisis at Zanzibar. 

On July 22nd the Queen was in London for the wedding of Prince 
Charles of Denmark and his consin, the Princess Maud, the youngest daughter 
of the Prince of Wales. After the marriage, Her Majesty went to Osborne, 
where she received the Chinese envoy, Li Hung Chang, Gordon’s colleague 
in the suppression of the Taeping rebellion, and since then for many years 
the chief power in Chinese politics. 

In August, the Queen went to Balmoral, the Princess Beatrice. accom- 
panying her. The great event of Her Majesty’s stay in the North was the 
visit of the Czar and Czarina in September. They landed at Leith, and 
were welcomed by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught: Thence 
a special train conveyed them to Ballater, and they drove up to the Castle. 
When the carriages reached Balmoral it was after dark. At the Castle gate 
a circle of stalwart Highlanders held aloft flaming torches, the royal pipers 
welcomed the Imperial guests with a burst of their wild music, and a High- 
land gnard presented arms. During the week that followed there was a 
constant ronnd of festivities. Time was also found for more serious matters. 
Lord Salisbury arrived at the Castle as the Queen’s guest, and had an: 
interview with the young Emperor; but it is very doubtful if the meeting. 
had any great influence on the current of events. 

The public, however, indulged in the hope that the interview between the 
Premier and the Czar would do something to secure the cordial co-operation 
of England and Russia in the East. All the year the shadow of the Eastern 
Question had lain darkly upon European politics. There had been more 
bloodshed in Armenia, and in August there was an organised outbreak against 
the Armenians in the Turkish capital. There had been an abortive rising in 
Macedonia, and Crete was in a state of intermittent insurrection. These dis- | 
turbances bad been made the text of an endless series of diplomatic notes, 
but Russian policy still forbade anything like decisive action being. taken 
against the Sultan. It became more and more clear that there was a written’ 
or unwritten alliance by which the Czar had assumed a kind of protectorate 
over the Ottoman Empire, and the statesmen of other countries hesitated 
to go beyond mere verbal protests against the action of the Sultan. 

The Czar and Czarina left Balmoral on October 8rd. They travelled to 
Portsmouth, where they embarked on their yacht for Cherbourg. They were. 
escorted to sea by the Channel Fleet. In mid-channel they were met by the 
French fleet, and the two navies saluted while the Russian Imperial yacht 
passed from the escort of the one to the other. The Czar’s visit to Paris was 
a great national féte for the French, and was made the occasion of a public 
proclamation of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
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On the very day of the Czar’s reception in Paris, Lord Rosebery formally 
announced that he had resigned the leadership of the Liberal party. The re- 
newed agitation in favour of the Armenians was the immediate occasion of 
his action. Mr. Gladstone had come forth from his retirement to deliver ‘a 
speech at Liverpool, in which he called for coercive action against the Turk 
by England at any risk. A few days later at Edinburgh Lord Rosebery 
replied in a speech, in which he gave the reasons for his resignation. He 
supported Lord Salisbury’s policy of adhering to the European Concert and 
avoiding any isolated action; but he said that in doing so he felt he was 
not in accord with a large section of the party, and he had therefore decided 
that he could no longer hold the post of leader. No formal choice of a suc- 
cessor was made by the Liberals, but his retirement left Sir William Harcourt 
in the position of the most prominent man in the party, of which, since Mr. 
Gladstone’s resignation, he had been the leader in the House of Commons. 

Little wars in Africa marked the opening of 1897. An expedition of native 
levies under British officers, starting from the territory of the Niger Pro- 
tectorate, broke up the power of the slave-trading Foulah sultans of Nupe 
and Tlorin. Nearer the coast, the King of Benin had, in the early days of 
the year, massacred the members of a peaceful mission that was on its 
way to his city to open trade negotiations with him. Their death was. 
promptly avenged by an expedition under Rear-Admiral Rawson, which 
fought its way through the bush to Benin city, and annexed the King’s ter- 
ritories, the King himself escaping into the forest country to the northward. 

In the great realm from which the Queen-Empress takes her second 
title the year opened under a dark shadow. There was famine through 
wide districts of the north and centre, and the deadly bubonic plague was 
raging in Bombay, whence it spread to Poona and. Kurachee in the late 
winter. All that human power could do to grapple with these calamities 
was done by the Imperial Government, and private charity gave further aid 
in cases where the State could not act so efficiently as. the individual. 
On January 8th the Lord Mayor of London issued an appeal for a National 
Indian Famine Relief Fund, which met with a generous response. 

Parliament opened on January 19th. The session was curiously devoid 
of incident. The Government programme included a Voluntary Schools Re- 
lief Bill and a Workmen’s Accident Bill, both of which were passed, “besides 
a bill for affording help to the poorer class of Board Schools. A Bill for 
works and buildings in connection with the army was passed, as well as 
Army Estimates which provided for a considerable increase of our land 
forces. An Irish Agricultural Board was amongst the projects of the 
Queen’s Speech, and Irish affairs were discussed chiefly in connection with 
the report .of the Financial Relations. Commission, which was to the effect 
that the balance of taxation had been unfairly against the sister country 
for many years. In May, the Government announced that next session they 
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would propose a scheme of Irish Local Government on the lines of the 


English County Councils, and would make a large grant from the revenue in 


aid of Irish agricultural rates. The proposal had the rare good fortune of- 


being accepted by all parties in Ireland as a move in the right direction. 


The affairs of South Africa and of Eastern Europe were the cause of no’ 


little anxiety to the Colonial and the Foreign Offices during the opening 


months of the year. In the Transvaal the Boer Government had been im-’ ‘ 


porting artillery, rifles, and ammunition on a scale that seemed to indicate an’ 


expected appeal to arms; an alliance was arranged with the neighbouring'’.; 
Boer Republic of the Orange Free State; the grievances of the Uitlanders_ 


were left without redress; and the demand for compensation for the Jameson’ 
raid forwarded to the British Government included an extravagant claim for’ 


a million sterling under the head of “moral and intellectual damages.” The - 


atte ae 


British garrison at the Cape was reinforced as a precautionary measure ;’— 


Admiral Rawson concentrated a large squadron of cruisers in Delagoa Bay, 


in order to bring home to the Boer Government the hopelessness of any help- _ 
from abroad coming from that side; and Sir Alfred Milner, who had won — 


golden opinions as a British official in Egypt, was sent out to the Cape as’ 


Governor and High Commissioner. The Boer Government at Pretoria then’ ~ 


began to display a more conciliatory spirit, the first sign of the new state of 


things being the repeal of the Alien Immigration Act, one of the laws of.- 


which the Uitlanders had most reason to complain. 

The island of Crete proved to be a danger-point in the East. In February 
a new scheme of reform had hardly been proclaimed when it broke. down in 
the presence of fresh disturbances in the island. Berovitch Pasha, the new 
governor, took refuge on board a foreign warship, and at Canea French and 
English bluejackets had to be landed to protect the Consulates. By the end 
of the month the Turks ‘held only the fortified towns on the sea-coast. On 
February 21st an attempt of the insurgents to advance upon Canea was only 
stopped by the guns of the international squadron, the English ships taking 
part in the brief bombardment of the insurgent position at Akrotiri, At 


home in England the Opposition protested against our fleet being employed, 


as they said, to prop up the tottering power of the Turk. The Government 


replied that the admirals were acting as the chiefs of an international police’ 
force, whose duty it was to compel both parties, as far as possible, to refrain 
from active hostilities in and around the cities of the Cretan seaboard. The 
despatch of the Greek torpedo flotilla, under Prince George, was met by the 
proclamation of a blockade by the Powers. Prince George retired with his 
flotilla, but not before he had landed a small body of Greek troops under 
Colonel Vassos on the north coast of Crete. Turkey and Greece were therefore 
actually, though not nominally, at war. Their armies were rapidly massed 
on the frontiers of Thessaly and Epirus, and at Easter the Greek raid into 
Macedonia was followed by a Turkish declaration of war. 
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The Grecks had counted on a rising in Macedonia and the co-operation 
of Servia and Bulgaria. But they were disappointed. They had to face the 
Turk single-handed. Outnumbered and outmancenvred, their armies were driven 
from Thessaly. At the last moment they consented to withdraw their troops 
from Crete, and accept the scheme of autonomy for the island proposed by the 
Powers. But when an armistice was concluded in May, it was found to be 
not such an easy matter to persuade the Turk to relinquish his grasp of 
Thessaly. England had throughout adhered ‘to the policy of the Concert. 

In Egypt preparations were made for a further advance on the Nile in 
the direction of Khartoum, and a British diplomatic mission was sent to the 
court of Menelik of Abyssinia, whose victories over Italy had made him a 
force to be reckoned with in the tangled politics of North-Eastern Africa. 

But the great event of 1897 was the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. In the press for many months various suggestions 
had been made as to the best way in which the peoples of the Empire might 
mark the sixtieth anniversary of Her Majesty’s accession. On January 12th, 
a communiqué to the press from the Prince of Wales, after stating that the 
Queen did not wish to express an opinion on any proposals for doing honour 
to herself, went on to say:—‘* His Royal Highness is, however, confident that 
the Queen will readily appreciate any undertaking to celebrate this event 
which. may be the outcome of the wish of the people, whether generally or 
locally expressed. He feels assured that, on considering the various sugges- 
tions, due support will be given to works of mercy among the sick and 
suffering, and to anything which may tend to brighten the lives and 
ameliorate the condition of Her Majesty’s poorer subjects.” 

The same kindly feeling that prompted this suggestion led the Prince, a 
few weeks later, to make an appeal for a Jubilee fund for clearing the 
London hospitals of debt, and making better provision for their. annual main- 
tenance. An influential committee was formed under his auspices, and the 
appeal “in the Queen’s name” for help met with a generous response. In 
the same spirit in various parts of the country many charitable and benevolent 
institutions were either founded or enlarged as memorials of “the good 
Queen’s Jubilee.” 


Her Majesty left England on March 10th for her annual visit to the. 


south of France. She landed at Cherbourg, and was conveyed thence by 
special train to Cimiez near Nice. Tarly in the morning of the 11th the 
train stopped for a few minutes at Noisy-le-Sec, a small station near Paris. 
Here she received, in her saloon carriage, a friendly visit from M. Faure, 
the President of the French Republic. She stayed at Cimiez till the end 
of April, and returned to Windsor in May. 

In June was held the great national festival for which the country 


and the Empire had been so long preparing. The Premiers of all the self- 


governing colonies were invited to London, where they were received as 
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the guests of the nation. Several of the princes of India also came to 
England. Officers of the native troops maintained by the princes for 
Imperial defence were brought to London to serve as a special escort of 
the Queen-Empress, and detachments of troops arrived from all parts of 
the colonies—a gathering of men of many races and languages, that brought 
home in the most vivid way to those who saw them the extent of our 
world-wide Empire. Their presence was all the more notable because one 
felt that each of them represented thousands more who were ready in the 
hour of peril to draw the sword for the Motherland and its Queen. In a 
way that had never been seen before, the Jubilee gathering marked the 
strong and healthy growth of the Imperial idea. 

On June 21st the Queen arrived in London, which had suddenly 
become a city of bright colours and brilliant adornments, gay with banners 
and garlands. Next day, in a stately procession, she passed through the 
streets. The princes of her Indian Empire, the leading men of her colonies, and 
the special envoys of every civilised State were with her. Nearly 50,000 troops 
formed her escort and lined the ways through which she passed; but they 
were there to do her honour, not to guard her, for wherever she went she 
was hailed with the enthusiastic cheers of hundreds of thousands of loving 
subjects. Now smiling, now with happy tears in her eyes, she returned 
their greetings. There was a pause before St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a 
solemn service of thanksgiving for all the blessings of the long reign was 
held in the open air. Then the stately march was resumed, through the 
City, over London Bridge, through Southwark, and back by Westminster, 
the southern route being taken in order that even the poorer districts of 
the capital might see their Queen pass through their streets. In the 
evening the great city was one blaze of light ; more than a thousand hill- 
. tops flamed with beacon-fires from Land’s’ End to the Orkneys, and in 
every city in the land night was like day. All the Empire shared in the 
festival, and thousands of messages came from all parts of the world, 
answering the Queen’s brief message to her subjects :—“ From my heart I 
thank my beloved people, and pray God to bless them.” 

Space does not allow of a detailed account of the other events ‘of the 
Jubilee week; but there are some of them that must. not pass unnoticed 
even in this brief record. On the Wednesday the Queen gave audience to 
both Houses of Parliament, and the same day drove out to receive the 
greetings of some thousands of the school children of the. metropolis. Next 
day some 300,000: of the poor were invited “to dine with the Princess of 
Wales.” She had, a few weeks before, suggested this feast of the poorest 
of the poor, the necessary funds had been provided (chiefly by one generous 
donor), and she went in person to several of the gatherings, and delighted 
her poor guests by talking familiarly to and shaking hands with them. 

On the Saturday the Prince, ag the representative of Her Majesty, 
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reviewed the fleet at Spithead. Without withdrawing a single ship from the 
squadrons already in commission, a vast armada had been assembled there, 
such as no nation had ever seen before. Anchored in five long lines, each 
five miles long, 166 warships, manned by 50,000 sailors and marines, rolled 
out their thundering salute as the royal yacht passed down the long 
avenues, walled on either hand with steel and bristling with cannon, that 
formed the waterways between the lines. Of this great fleet, the reserve 
of England’s navy, more than half had come into existence in the ten 
years since the Jubilee of 1887. It was a living embodiment of the might 
of the Empire—a power menacing no one, but well calculated to make even 
a league of the mightiest nations hesitate before challenging us to battle. 
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THE JUBILEE PROCESSION ; THE ROYAL CARRIAGE PASSING ALONG PALL MALL. 
(From a Photograph by Symmons and Co., Chancery Lane, E.C.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MEMORIES OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Queen’s Weather—Military Review at Aldershot—Inspection of Colonial Troops—M.P.’s and their 
Families at Windsor—Sorrow in the Midst of Juy—Decoration of the Indian Native Cavalry—The 
Roman Catholic Eton—The End of the Jubilee—Mr., Willlam Watson’s Tribute—The Queen’s Letter 
of Thanks—The “ Recessional” Hymn—Gift of an Ironclad—The South Africa Committee’s Report 
~Debate in the House—The Whitewashing of Mr. Rhodes—Opening of the Tate Gallery—The 
Work of the Parliamentary Session—Visit to Ireland of the Duke and Duchess of York—A 
Magnificent Reception—The Queen Knights the Captain of the dAlberta—Her Majesty at Her 
Servants’ Féte—Exhibition of Diamond Jubilee Presents—Risings on the North-Western Frontiers 
of India—Obituary of the. Year 


Gotpen days followed the magnificent demonstrations of love and loyalty 
which had so deeply touched the heart of the venerable lady who was the 
object of them, and. it. was fortunate that  Queen’s weather” lasted, for it 
had been found impossible to confine all the Diamond Jubilee celebrations 
to -that memorable last’ week of June, and they overflowed into: the next 
month. Happily, the Queen’s health and strength were sustained to- the 
end, .Her . - Majesty participating in every function in her honour with the 
keenest interest and gratitude. 

The. outstanding. features of the Empire’s homage were the remarkable 
displays in London on the 22nd of June, -the unique pageant at Spithead on the 
26th, and the grand Review at Aldershot on the Ist of July. On this occasion 
quality, not quantity, had: been studied -by the Duke of Connaught and those 
associated with him in making the arrangements; but though the total 
strength of the assembled force was only some 28,000 men and fifty-seven guns, 
the muster represented the pick and flower of the British Army. The Review 
itself was rendered remarkable by the presence of a-small contingent. of 1,000 
men who had .come together from every part of the: Empire—from the nooks 
and crannies as well.as from the vast colonies and dominions—to do honour 
to their Queen, When Her Majesty arrived on the field .at four. o’clock,; 
Laffan’s Plain presented a spectacle of dazzling brilliance. The troops were 
drawn up in the form of a rectangle, the Infantry in four divisions with 
two brigades of Cavalry behind it facing south, the batteries of Horse and 
Field Artillery occupying the western side, and the Royal Engineers, the Army 
Service Corps, and the Medical Staff Corps the eastern. Shortly after four 
the march past began, the Colonial troops, under Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
leading the way. The mancuvres were conducted with admirable precision 
from first to last, and evoked loud plaudits from the enormous mass of 
sightseers. Her Majesty noted with affectionate regard the Prince of Wales 
at the head of the 10th Hussars, the Duke of Connaught at the head of the 
Scots Guards, and the Duke of Cambridge at the head of the Grenadiers, 
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to which throughout his long military career His Royal Highness has been 
so devoted. For the first time for over thirty years the whole brigade of 
Guards (three battalions of Grenadiers, two of Scots, and two of Coldstreams) 
had been together at a Review. When the royal salute was given at the 
close, the soldiers let themselves go and greeted their Queen with tremendous 
enthusiasm, bonnets, busbies, and helmets being hoisted on rifles and waved. 
vigorously in the. air, whilst the owners made the welkin ring with their 
cheers. Her Majesty, greatly touched by the whole spectacle, seemed loth 
to leave the scene, and it was past eight p.m. before she reached Windsor 
Castle. 

On the 2nd of July the ever-considerate Queen held a special inspection 
of the Colonial troops in the Home Park at Windsor. At five o’clock. Her 
Majesty came down from the Castle, and at once began to inspect the compact 
little force of 868 non-commissioned officers and men and seventy-six officers, 
making a distinct pause at each detachment. When the march past was 
over the men advanced to the royal carriage in review order, and were 
addressed by Lord Roberts on the Queen’s behalf. “Her Majesty,” he said, 
“desires me to tell all the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the 
very great pleasure it has given her to see so many of her subjects from the 
different Colonies here to-day, and Her Majesty hopes that you will return 
to your homes in safety, and she wishes you every happiness and prosperity.” 

Another interesting function directly connected with the Jubilee was the 
Queen’s garden party at Windsor, on the 8rd of July, to the members of 
the House of Commons and their families. The gardens and lawns were 
crowded with a gay and animated throng when Her Majesty drove about 
the paths in her carriage at a leisurely pace. Many of the members were 
presented to the Queen, and it was observed with agreeable surprise that 
she addressed one of the Labour Members, Mr. William Abraham (Rhondda), 
by his Bardic name of “Mabon.” Her Majesty stayed for an hour with 
her 1,500 guests, bearing the afternoon’s exertions without sign of fatigue. 

In the midst of all these metropolitan rejoicings the Queen never lost 
touch of the local celebrations throughout the kingdom. It had accordingly 
come to her knowledge that during some festivities at Saxmundham, in 
Suffolk, two children had lost their lives owing to the breaking of the branch 
of a tree, and she immediately sent a letter expressing her sympathy with 
the bereaved parents, and a sum of £5 to each family to assist them in the 
trouble and grief in which they had been so unexpectedly plunged. It was 
during this happy Jubilee time, too, that the Queen was shocked by the news 
of the awful shipwreck of the Aden* on the Isle of Sokotra. She at once 
wired to the President of the Board of Trade ‘to notify her deep concern at 
the disaster, and her condolence with the mourners and her sympathy with 


* For a thrilling accoun’ of this catastrophe see “Notable Shipwrecks.” (London: Cassell & 
Company.) 
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the survivors in the terrible sufferings they had gone through. Quite 
unconscious of their sovereign’s sympathy, this heroic little band of derelicts 
did not forget to toast their Queen in a meagre ration of whisky and soda 
on that famous 22nd of June—the most touching Jubilee celebration of all. 
On the 3rd of July the Prince of Wales had distributed the Jubilee 
medal to each member of the Colonial and other Imperial forces which had 
done duty on that occasion, with the exception of the Imperial Service 


WRECK OF THE 4084. 


troops and of the Indian native cavalry, whom Her Majesty was anxious to 
decorate with her own hand, partly because of her intense interest in her 
immense Eastern Empire and partly because the number of the recipients 
was so smill that she felt she could undertake the ceremony without undue 
risk. This distribution took place on the Eastern Terrace of Windsor Castle 
on the 5th of July. The Queen appeared in the grounds at four p.m. After 
inspecting the little body of distinguished-looking soldiers, the officers, headed 
by Sir Partab Singh and two others, passed the reyal carriage in line three 
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oreast at the walk march, then in single file, next in review order, and finally 
. sections. Indian horsemanship being perfect, these evolutions formed a 
xy pretty sight. Afterwards the Oriental officers filed on foot before Her 
lajesty to receive their medals from her hands. The honour thus done them 
ccited many displays of emotion. . Towards the close of the ceremony the 
meen summoned to her side Sir Partab Singh, with whom she’ entered into 
arnest conversation, Whilst it lasted Sir Partab, profoundly moved, was. 
en to place his palms together at the level of his breast, then to raise them, 
is held, above his head, and then to press them against his forehead. 
his meeting of the Queen-Empress and her foremost Indian soldiers was one 
f the most impressive, though one of the shortest, of the Jubilee ceremonies. 
ler Majesty afterwards drove to Beaumont College, Old Windsor, which has 
een styled “the Roman Catholic Eton,” to receive an address from the. 
actor, teachers, and boys. 

But the end of the typical Jubilee functions was at length in sight, 
though Church and Chapel, the Seats of Learning and of London Govern- 
rent had yet to lift up their voices in praise and thanksgiving. On the 7th 
f July the Queen received at Windsor Castle the Colonial Premiers and their 
‘ives; on the 8th deputations from both Houses of Convocation attended to 
ffer congratulatory addresses; and on the 10th the Universities of Oxford, 
'ambridge, and London sent a very distinguished delegation for the same 
urpose; on the 13th the Bishops from the Lambeth Conference then in 
assion presented their dutiful addresses, as did also, on the 15th, deputies 
rom the various Dissenting bodies and—on the same afternoon, curiously 
nough, thus showing how heartily Religion and Science can combine when 
hey choose—from the Royal Society. 

And this record may cite, before passing from the subject, a few lines 
rom Mr. William Watson’s striking poem, entitled “Jubilee Night in West- 
1oreland.” The poet’s thoughts are all of the “two great women who have 
uled this land ’—of imperious and vehement Elizabeth— 


“And her who sways, how silently! a world 
Dwarfing the glorious Tudor’s queenliest dreams ; 
Who, to her wellnigh more than mortal task, 
Hath brought the strength-in-sweetness- that prevails, 
The regal will that royally can yield: 

Mistress of many peoples, heritress 

Of many thrones, wardress of many seas : 
But destined, more melodiously than thus, 

To be hereafter and forever hailed, 

When our imperial legend shall have fired 
The lips of sage and poet, and when these 
Shall, to an undispersing audience, sound 

No sceptred name so winningly august 

As Thine, my Queen! Victoria the Beloved !” 


Finis coronat opus. Jt was the Queen herself who, with true womanly 
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tact and dignity, said the right last words at the right moment in the right 
spirit concerning a round of events that must remain without parallel in the 
whole annals of the British Empire. From her ancestral home she addressed 
the following letter of thanks to her people *:— 


“Windsor Castle, July 15, 1897. 

“T have frequently expressed my personal feelings to my people, and though on this 
memorable occasion there have been many ofiicial expressions of my deep sense of the 
unbounded loyalty evinced, I cannot rest satisfied without personally giving utterance to 
these sentiments. 

“Tt is difficult for me on this occasion to say how truly touched and grateful I am for 
the spontaneous and universal outburst of loyal attachment and real affection which I have 
experienced on the completion of the Sixtieth year of my Reign. 

“During my progress through London on the 22nd of June this great enthusiasm was 
shown in the most striking manner and can never be effaced from my heart. 

“Tt is indeed deeply gratifying, after so many years of labour & anxiety for the good 
of my beloved country, to find that my exertions have been appreciated throughout my vast 
Empire. 

“In weal & woe I have ever had the true sympathy of all my people, which has been 
warmly reciprocated by myself. 

“Tt has given me unbounded pleasure to see so many of my Subjects from all parts of 
the World assembled here, and to ‘find them joining in the acclamations of loyal devotion 
to myself, and I would wish to thank them all from the depth of my géateful heart. 

“T shall ever pray God to bless them & to enable me still to discharge my duties for 
their welfare as long as life lasts. 

“Victoria R.I.” 


By one of those undesigned coincidences that are the salt of history, 
there appeared almost simultaneously + with the publication of the Quneen’s 
Letter of Thanks Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s noble “ Recessional ” hymn, reminding 
her people that empire has its responsibilities and duties as well as its rights 
and privileges, and recalling them even in the moment of ovation to a sense 
of their highest obligation. No record: of the Diamond Jubilee would be. 
complete without this solemn psalm, which is therefore here printed in full :— 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung’ battle-line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine—- 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart : 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


* The London Gazette, July 16, 1897. 
+ In The Times, July 17, 1897. 
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Far-called our navies melt away— 
_ On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget !. 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such ‘boasting as the Gentiles use 

Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
‘Lord.God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
In frantic boast and foolish word,. 
Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord ! 
AMEN. 

Her Majesty went to Osborne on the 20th of July for rest after the exciting 
and exacting labours of the previous weeks, the fatigue of which she had 
borne uncomplainingly and, fortunately, without overstrain. 

“To-day,” said Mr. Goschen, speaking at a dinner of the St. George’s 

Club on the 10th of July, “I received the present of an ironclad at the hands 
of a British colony.” The incident was noteworthy as exemplifying the 
great and growing interest of the outliers of the Empire in the common 
defence. Indeed, throughout the previous decade nothing had been more 
striking than the extraordinary increase of the Imperialistic sentiment ‘both 
in the Mother Country and in the Colonies. Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Cape 
Premier, in modestly alluding to the matter at the same banquet, said that 
the gift was an illustration of how the different nationalities in South Africa 
were being welded. In the Cape Legislature, where the subject was broached, 
there was a large number of ‘Dutch members, but the proposal had been 
supported by the Government and carried without a dissentient voice—certainly, 
without a division. ; 

The cheers, however, which greeted Sir Gordon Sprigg’s speech had scarcely 
. subsided when Cape affairs came to the front with a rush, public attention 
_ being whetted at this juncture by the presentation to the House of Commons 
on the 18th of July of the Report of the South Africa Committee, which had 
been appointed to inquire into the Jameson Raid. Though the inquiry proved 
abortive, some of the Committee’s findings were of far-reaching consequence. 
Mr. Rhodes. especially came out of it badly battered. The Committee held 
that whatever justification there might have been for action on the part of 
the people of Johannesburg, there was none for the Colossus “in subsidising, 
organising and stimulating an armed insurrection against the Transvaal 
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Government, and employing the forces of the Chartered Company to support 
such a revolution.” The Committee also found that, though Dr. Jameson 
“went in” without Mr. Rhodes’s immediate sanction, the use of force was 
always part of the plan of armed intervention and therefore Mr. Rhodes’s 
“heavy responsibility remains.” Moreover, as Mr. Rhodes was Premier of 
the Cape, Managing Director of the Chartered Company, and Diregtor of the 
De Beers mines and goldfields, he not only controlled great interests, but had 
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used them to embarrass the Imperial and Colonial Governments, and to pre- 
cipitate a breach of international comity. Mr. Rhodes had also concealed his 
views from his co-Directors of the Chartered Company, excepting Mr. Maguire 
and Mr. Beit, who could not plead ignorance of “Dr. Jim’s” plan. The 
Committee completely exculpated Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards Lord Ros- 
mead) the then High Commissioner, and Mr. Chamberlain from any complicity. 
Sir Graham Bower and, in a lesser degree, Mr. Newton were censured for that, 
‘beimg privy to what was going forward, they yet had failed to acquaint the 
High Commissioner with the plot. The Committee decided there was no evidence 
to show that certain persons had taken part in the Raid for stockjobbing 
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purposes, and deemed the charge unfounded. As to the Raid itself, the Report 
condemned it absolutely and without reserve. Only two members objected 
unequivocally to the Report. Mr. Blake thought that the Committee had 
shirked their clear duty in not insisting upon the production of certain telegrams 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


by Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Rhodes’s solicitor. Mr. Labouchere presented a report 
on his own behalf in which, more swo, he stated his opinions very frankly. 
He took Mr. Blake’s point and contended that, though the Outlanders had 
undoubted grievances, the Raid had for its real object the enabling of certain 
wealthy men to grow still wealthier. He agreed in the censure. of Sir Graham 
Bower and Mr. Newton, and argued that Mr. Rhodes’s conduct in using his 
great influence over them to induce them to act in so dishonourable a manner 
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<‘was as cruel as it was base.” He further pleaded that if it was not intended 
to proceed against Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit, “the originators, the financiers, 
and the most active promoters” of the Raid—‘“ one of the most disgraceful - 
episodes in our country’s history ”—then Sir John Willoughby and others had 
been punished beyond their deserts, and he urged that their commissions 
should be restored. In his opinion, however, both Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit 
deserved severe punishment, as they had “ disgraced the good name of England, 
which it ought to -be the object of all Englishmen to maintain pure and 
undefiled.” 

A few days later (on the 26th of July) the Report.came up for discussion . 
in the House of Commons upon Mr. Philip Stanhope’s resolution regretting 
the failure of the Committee to recommend specific action’ in the case of 
Mr. Rhodes, and calling upon Mr. Hawksley to attend at the bar of the 
House and there produce the telegrams. The debate was singularly inconclusive. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer propounded the novel theory that this Com- 
mittee, with all the facts before it, would yet have acted ultra vires in recom- 
mending specific action: a view that seems to render all reference to Special 
Committees nugatory and a mere waste of time. On both sides the feeling 
prevailed that “least said was soonest mended,” and that’ somehow the whole 
thing should be let slide. Moreover, the Opposition were in a nasty corner; 
for if they voted for Mr. Stanhope they would practically be censuring their 
leaders, for both Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman 
had signed the Report. Tt was an ugly dilemma, and Mr. Angustine Birrell 
gallantly tried to find a way out. He moved an amendment simply requir- 
ing the production of the telegrams—this and nothing more. But it was Mr. 
Chamberlain who made the debate remarkable by “ whitewashing ” Mr. Rhodes 
with a loaded and vigorous brush. “As to one thing,” he said amidst loud 
cheers, “I am perfectly convinced—that, while the fault of Mr. Rhodes 
is about as great a fault as a politician or a ‘statesman can commit, 
there has been nothing proved and, in my opinion, there exists nothing 
which affects Mr. Rhodes’s personal position as a man of honour. ‘ 
Therefore, as far as I am concerned, in considering the position of Mr. 
Rhodes, I dismiss absolutely these charges, which affect his personal 
honour, and I find myself face to face with a statesman who has done 
the greatest service to the British Empire, but ee has made one gigantic 
mistake, for which he ought to be punished.” . Chamberlain then went 
on to show how Mr. Rhodes had already been’ pee punished. He had 
lost the Cape Premiership and the Managing-Directorship of the Chartered 
Company [but he joined the Board again next year!]; he had lost in influence, 
political reputation, and the opportunity of doing further service to the cause 
of South African Federation. This whole-hearted championship proved to 
be more than some of the most loyal followers of the Government could 
swallow, Sir Elliott Lees, for one, opining that if it prevailed fresh definitions 
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were needed for such phrases as “personal honour.” It came out in the 
course of the debate that Mr. Labouchere would have punished Mr. Rhodes 
by depriving him of his Privy Councillorship. The House, however, stood by 
their Committee by enormous majorities, the voting being for Mr. Birrell’s 
amendment, 74; against, 83833—majority against, 259: for Mr. Stanhope’s 
resolution, 77: against, 304—majority against, 227. 

Fortunately for all parties, frequent opportunities arise when “ Whig an’ 
Tory” may meet on terms of perfect goodwill and amity. One such occasion 
was readily seized when, on the 21st of July, in the presence of a distinguished 
company, the Prince of Wales opened the National Gallery of British Art,. 
the munificent gift to the British nation of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Tate, 
one of its Merchant Princes, which came to be known ‘in familiar speech as 
the Tate Gallery, and which has proved’ to be a veritable blessing to London’s 
teeming millions.’ On the suggestion of Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Tate acquired 
the ground at Millbank formerly occupied by the gruesome-looking penitentiary, 
and then authorised Mr. Sidney James Smith to design the imposing structure 
in which are hung pictures by the most eminent artists of the British school 
since Reynolds and Romney. Mr. Tate’s care for the common weal did not 
stop short at the building, for he helped furnish it with his own collection 
of fine paintings, and after his lamented death in 1899 Lady Tate, “in memory 
of her husband,” enriched the Gallery with that most delightful of Millais’s 
works “The Boyhood of Sir Walter Raleigh.” Besides the donor’s collection, 
the Tate Gallery is the home of the pictures bought under the Chantrey Bequest, 
of the beautiful paintings by himself given to the nation by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and of the examples of British masters transferred from thé National Gallery. 

To the too-evident relief of the legislator, Parliament rose on the 6th of 
August. No heroic measures had been proposed during the session, there 
had been few purple patches in the debates; but most of the Bills that obtained 
Royal assent were undoubtedly conceived in the public interest. The “leading 
lines ” were the Voluntary Schools Bill and the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 
The former Bill proposed to give an extra grant-in-aid of 5s. per child, and 
schools were to be grouped in associations for the purpose of advising the 
central authority as to which were the most necessitous schools. After his 
experience of the previous session, Mr. Balfour gave early intimation that he 
was going to stand no nonsense this time. Accordingly he had his party 
well in hand in every discussion, and got his Bill through practically unaltered by 
the 5th of April. He had succeeded even in ‘muzzling Sir John Gorst, who 
managed, however, to convey to the House his deep regret that Hducation 
should be made the shuttlecock of party. The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
was introduced by the Home Secretary, but the real author of the measure 
was Mr. Chamberlain, who piloted it skilfully amongst all the rocks and 
quicksands. The Bill proposed that in cases where a person engaged in a 
dangerous trade died from injuries received in actual employment the master 
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should pay to the representatives of the deceased a sum equal to three years’ 
wages or £150, whichever was the larger amount, provided that this total did 
not exceed £300, and that the claim were made within six months of death. 
In cases of incapacity the victim was to receive fifty per cent. of his wages, 
provided they did not exceed £1 per week, during the whole period of his 
disablement. Contracting out was still to be permitted, so long as the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies was satisfied that workmen would not obtain less favourable 
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terms than those offered by the Bill. Modifications were made in a few 
minor details, but in spite of the opposition of the harassed employers, chiefly 
in the Upper House, who found a staunch advocate in the Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Bill became law on the last day of the session, of which 
the total yield was sixty-seven statutes, mostly of a utilitarian and entirely 
unambitious order. 

To some extent the Diamond Jubilee had lent an air of restlessness to 
both Houses of Parliament, and the feeling of exuberant loyalty that had 
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manifested itself on many occasions was again displayed when the Duke and 
Duchess of York paid a visit to the Emerald Isle, as the guests of the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Lady Cadogan. They arrived at Kingston on the 18th of 
August, after a crossing described as “lumpy,” but discomfort disappeared, like 
mists before the noonday sun, before the warmth and heartiness of a real [fish 
welcome. The good folk of Dublin did not know then that they should go one 
better in three years’ time, and it must therefore be counted to them wholly 
for gain that their reception of the Heir-Presumptive was the most en- 
thusiastic ever accorded to any royal visitor. The chief features of a busy ten 
days were the opening, by the Duke, of the Irish Textile Exhibition; the investi- 
ture of His Royal Highness and Lord Roberts as Knights of St. Patrick; attend- 
ing the Leopardstown Races; drives to the different beauty spots for which 
counties Dublin and Wicklow are famous; and the visit to the Dublin Horse 
Show, which has the reputation of being one of the most “swagger” functions 
in all Europe. From Dublin the Duke and Duchess proceeded on a visit to 
Lord Kenmare, at Killarney, where they spent two happy days amidst scenery of 
which painter and poet alike have celebrated the romantic charm, and brought 
their trip to Ireland to an end with visits to the Duke of Abercorn and Lord 
Londonderry. The Queen, thereupon, sent a characteristic telegram to Earl 
Cadogan, asking the Lord-Lieutenant to let it be generally known that she 
had been “greatly pleased to hear of the very loyal and kind reception: her 
dear grandchildren had met with everywhere in Ireland.” 

This message was dated from her Highland home, where Her Majesty 
had arrived on the Ist of September. Before disembarking from the Alberta 
on the preceding evening, she conferred the honour of knighthood upon Captain 
W. B. Goldsmith previous to his retirement from the service after having 
commanded the royal yacht for upwards of fourteen years. The Queen has 
been ever foreinost in appreciating the merits of the members of her household, 
and her numerous kindly attentions have endeared her to the lowliest and 
highest alike. Ere Her Majesty, however, had started for Balmoral, she showed 
how deeply the Diamond Jubilee still moved her. The bald statements of the 
Court Circular, under date of August 27th, cannot hide the touch of nature :— 
“The Queen gave a féte at Osborne yesterday to the labourers on the estate, 
the servants, and some of the men of the royal yachts. The people had a 
dinner, after which there were rustic games and dancing. ‘his being the 
Jubilee year, Her Majesty was present, accompanied by Her Royal Highness 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, with her children, and Her Highness Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and witnessed the sports. . . . Her Majesty 
had not been present since 1860 at this annual féte, which is given in remem- 
brance of the birthday of the beloved Prince Consort, of which yesterday was 
the anniversary.” : 

Later in the year the Queen, anxious that her devoted subjects should 
have an opportunity of seeing the thank-offerings made to her in connection 
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with the Diamond Jubilee, permitted a selection of the presents and addresses 
to be exhibited in the Imperial Institute. Naturally folk flocked to the show, 
which was thrown open on the 18th of October. It was well it should be so, 
for it had been arranged to hand over half of the “ gate money ”’ to the Prince 
of Wales’s Hospital Fund. Not only from members of her own family had 
the Queen received many beautiful and to her priceless tokens of love, but 


8ST. PATRICK'S HALL, ARRANGED FOR THE INSTALLATION OF THE DUKE OF YOR. 


from the head, whether crowned or not, of nearly every State in the world 
she had been privileged to receive valuable proofs of respect and veneration. 
Certain critics, indeed, feeling free to look in the mouth of a gift-horse not 
sheir own, made disparaging remarks about the inartistic design of some of 
' the gold and silver caskets in which the addresses from public bodies were 
enshrined; but the mass of visitors were content to admire and praise, 
recognising that the spirit of affection which inspired these pre:ents was itself 
the rarest and most worthy gift of all. 
It was strange that almost from the day when London was holding 
high Jubilee right to the end of the year there had been a constant series 
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of fights in the hill countries to the north-west of India. When the fanatical 
tribesmen grow restless, the formula is rapidly. becoming fixed: “Search for 
the Mad Mullah.” But before this fanatical priest came on the scene 
it had been necessary ‘to send a small punitive expedition to deal with the 
Waziris of the Tochi Valley for a treacherous attack upon Mr. Gee, the British 
Political Agent.. Then on the night of July 26th the Mussulman natives of 
the Swat Valley, under the incitement of the preacher’s jehad, or religious 
crusade, made a sudden onslaught upon Malakand, which was held by 3,000 
men, and ‘succeeded for a time in cutting off the Fort of Chakdara with its 


THE TIRAH EXPEDITION: A HALT. 


small garrison of 800 souls. But at the approach of a relief force of 8,000 
men under, Sir Bindon Blood, which held on its way under constant attacks 
in a most difficult country, the tribesmen sought their homes, after sustaining 
heavy losses estimated at nearly 3,000 men. This outburst on the Indian 
frontier had scarcely been suppressed when trouble broke out in the Mohmand 
country, which was not put down without considerable casualties on both sides. 
The natives of the Lower Swat Valley having been pacified, it was time for 
their friends higher up to “take the floor.” This they did with the utmost 
gusto until Sir Bindon Blood and his gallant men—of whom Colonel Adams 
and Lord Fincastle won the V.C.—forcibly persuaded them to return to milder 
pursuits. These risings, however, were but the prelude of a long course of 


ITH THE TIRAH FIELD FORCE. THE NORTHAMPTONS RETIRING DOWN THE NULLAH, 
AFTER THE ASSAULT ON THE SARAN-SAR KOTAL. 
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severe and obstinate fighting,* which was inangurated by the capture 
by the fierce Afridis and Orakzais of the Khyber Pass and of the 
forts of Ali Mnsjid and Landi Kotal, which keep the keys, the one of the 
eastern end, the other of the western end of the gloomy mountain-girt glen. 
These turbulent tribes are always spoiling for battle, but their conduct was. 
on this occasion exceptionally bad, inasmuch as it paiva gross treachery ; 
for they were actnally subsidised to protect the very fortresses which they 
had seized. General Sir William Lockhart, an expert in hill campaigning, 
was at once recalled from a holiday in Europe and placed in charge. of the 
army of 60,000 men in what became known as the Tirah Expedition. The 
advance began in October, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say ‘that 
the British force had to contest every mile of the road. Their enemies were 
past masters in the art of skirmishing, besides being born shots. Yet 
Northamptons and Dorsets, Sikhs and Gurkhas, under officers whose very name 
was Valonr, fighting with a bravery which evoked universal admiration, slowly 


bnt snrely beat back the bold mountaineers. Amongst ontstanding features 


may be named the celebrated charge of the Gordons at Dargai, when they 
carried the heights at the point of the bayonet. The Highlanders were fired 
to the highest pitch of heroism by their pipers, of whom one, Findlater, thongh 
shot in each leg, kept on “blawing wi’ birr” as he sat propped np against 
a boulder, what time his comrades were storming the shot-swept heights. 
Findlater deserved his V.C. Quite as splendid, too, was the noble conduct of 
Lieutenant Macintyre and twelve of the Northamptons, heroes all,.who, during 
a reconnaissance in force on the 9th of November—whilst London was making 
mock of its tawdry annual show and statesmen were dining at Guildhall-—— 
perished to a man rather than leave their wonnded mates to the tender mercies 
of the wild men of the hills. On the approach of winter Sir William Lockhart. 
withdrew from the snow-clad precipices which had witnessed so munch heroism ; 
but in a farewell proclamation he warned both’ Orakzais and Afridis that he 
wonld retnrn with the spring, unless they chose to submit’in the meanwhile 
upon terms with which they had already been made familiar. Up to the end 
of December the British losses in penetrating the recesses of these inhospitable 
valleys amonnted to thirty-six officers and 397 men killed, and eighty-one 
officers and 1,240 men wounded. It is due to the Ameer of Afghanistan to 
say that he lent the Afridis no help or encouragement—not even when they made- 
an express attempt to sécnre it. 

Death, “who kings and tars dispatches,” took his usnal heavy toll during 
the year of Diamond Jubilee. The Qneen had to monrn the loss of her first 
consin the Duchess of Teck, who died on the 27th of ‘October, and whose. 
genial personality made her trnly a universal favourite. Law was the poorer: 
by the passing of Sir Travers Twiss (Jannary 14th), Lord Justice Kay 


* A full and very graphic account of the fighting on the north-western frontiers of India will 
be found in Mr. Hilliard Atteridge’s “ Wars of the Nineties”? (London: Cassell & Co., Limited). 
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(March 16th), Mr. Justice Cave (September 7th), and Baron Pollock 
(November 21st). Mrs. Oliphant, the accomplished ‘and gifted woman whose 
“Domestic Life of the Queen,” prefaced to this work, has been so generally 
admired, survived that great Jubilee festival, which she would have loved to 


BENGAL SAPPERS AND MINERS ROAD MAKING IN THE CHITRAL,, 


describe, by only three days. Mr. Barney Barnato, who began life as a clown 
and ended it a millionaire, died on the 14th of June. In Dr. Basil Jones, 
Bishop of St. David’s (January 14th), Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin 
(April 1st), Dr. Walsham How, Bishop of Wakefield (August 10th), Dean 
Vaughan (October 15th), and Dean Lake (December 8th), the Church lost 
some of its brightest ornaments. Dissent mourned the deaths of Dr. John 
Pulsford (May 18th), Dr. John Stoughton (October 24th), and Professor Henry 


| 
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Drummond (March 11th). Three V.C.’s, in the persons of General Sir F. F. 
Mande (June 20th), decorated for bravery in the assault on the Redan, 
Colonel Chard (November 1st), whose heroic defence of Rorke’s Drift stayed 
unthinkable disaster, and Sir H. M. Havelock-Allan (December 30th), rewarded 
for gallantry in the Indian Mutiny almost by his father’s side, went the way 
of all flesh. Sir Isaac Pitman, the founder of the phonetic system of spelling 
and of the most popular system of shorthand (January 22nd); Dr. H. C. 
Brewer, most industrious of lexicographers, whose “ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable” has a place on every bookshelf (March 6th); the Right Hon. A. J. 
Mundella, zealous friend of. Education and of every movement for social reform 
(July 21st); Jean Ingelow, the poetess (July 20th); Mr. R. H. Hutton, the 
distinguished journalist and editor of The Spectator (September 9th); Sir John 
Gilbert, the famous painter and one of the pioneers in the illustrating of books 
and periodicals (October 5th); Mr. F. W. Newman, the Cardinal’s brother, 
a singular and sincere man,.who was everything by turns and nothing long 
until he had found himself (October 4th); Mr. Henry George, whose brilliant 
and fascinating “ Progress and Poverty” at one time threatened to eclipse every 
subject for debate at young men’s institutes and political clubs; Lord Rosmead 
(October 28th), whose last years were clouded by the anxieties of Cape politics ; 
and Sir Rutherford Alcock (November 2nd), the diplomatist, who was equally 
at home in Orient and Occident—were of the company who set out on that last 
pilgrimage into the Silent Land. 
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Harty in the new year there were hints of possible trouble on near and 
distant horizons. In Egypt the Dervishes gave signs of renewed activity, 
‘their attitude at Berber becoming so menacing that the Sirdar, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, ordered troops to proceed to Wady Halfa to hold the Arabs in 
check, whilst gunboats were to patrol the Nile. General Hammond, General 
Blood, and General Meiklejohn were fully occupied with such of the tribesmen 
in the hill countries on the north-western frontiers of India as still continued 
recalcitrant. Then affairs in China seemed to suggest a storm between the 
Celestials and Germany, in consequence of the murder of certain missionaries ; 
and should the flood-gates in that mysterious land be opened there was no 
knowing what might happen before they should be closed again. Li Hung 
Chang professed to be doing his best to preserve the peace, but Germany 
appeared bent upon carrying matters with a high hand. “Is it just to oppress 
us,” the aged statesman asked, “ when struggling to emerge from the restraints 
of our ancient civilisation?” There was pathos in the question, could one but - 
be sure of Li’s sincerity. In any case the opinion prevailed that the time had 
not yet come for the jockeying of China by the Kaiser, who bore the Cross 
in one hand and the sword in the other; but the cession to Germany of the. 
whole of the inner basin of Kiao-chau Bay for ninety-nine years—which was 
held by some publicists to be a synonym for “in perpetuity ”—indicated that 
China was anxious to make a substantial sacrifice to avoid a rupture with 
the Powers. Things in -France, too, looked unhealthy. A race for Fashoda 
had begun, the Marchand Expedition—which had set out with the chimerical 
notion of uniting the French settlements.in Senegambia and on the Congo 
with those at Obok on the Gulf of Aden—endeavouring to reach that goal 
before the British arrived there from Uganda. It was a wild-goose chase, for the 
French Government knew perfectly well that any advance towards the valley of 
the Upper Nile would be regarded by the British Government both as an invasion 
of Britain’s sphere of influence and as a distinctly unfriendly act per se. Mean- 
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while the boulevardier Press fell a-shrieking, and things might be made 
unpleasant for statesmen on both sides of the Channel 

Her Majesty “saw the new year in” at Osborne, where she had been 
maturing fresh evidence of her interest in the welfare of ‘her people. Public 
notification of her intentions was expressed on the 11th of January, from which 
it appeared that she had decided that the old Palace at Kew should be opened 


LI HUNG CHANG. 


as a museum under the same management as Kew Gardens, and that the grounds 
belonging to the “ Queen’s Cottage’? should be utilised in connection with the 
Gardens, to which a very attractive addition would thus be made. Nor was 
this all, for Her Majesty also directed that the State rooms in the central part 
of Kensington Palace, which had been closed and unoccupied since 1760, along 
with Sir Christopher Wren’s banqueting-room attached to the Palace, should 
be restored and opened to the public. These gratifying announcements proved 
that the Queen has always sought and found her duty, alike in sorrow and in 
joy, in etudying the happiness of her people. 

But Her Majesty has also constantly recognised her eiiidren’ s claims upon 
her wisdom and her love. In their trials and troubles her sympathy has been 
deep and never failing, and so it was that she accompanied her widowed daughter 
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the service held in St. Mildred’s, Whippingham, on the 20th of January, in 
emory of Prince Henry of Battenberg. The marble sarcophagus in the middle 
‘ the memorial chapel was hidden by the floral tributes, amongst which were 
laurel wreath and a cross of choicest flowers—the Queen’s tokens of her own 
ving remembrance. 
Only a few days later—namely, on the 26th of January—Princess Henry 
Battenberg paid’ a visit to the 
oyal Victoria Hospital at Netley for 
ie purpose of conveying Her Majesty’s 


Lhoto: Chester Vaughan, Acton, W. 


ST. MILDRED’S, WHIPPINGHAM. 


essage of affection and sympathy to the wounded soldiers, several of whom, 
ist returned from the stiff fighting on the Indian frontiers, were still suffer- 
g from the effects of the injuries received in the service of their country and 
eir Queen. Not unnaturally the Princess particularly interested herself in 
e men from the Front, and told them how greatly Her Majesty admired their 
wlantry, and how deeply pained she was that so many of her defenders had 
Ien whilst following the colours. The invalids keenly appreciated the honour 
me them, 

For many months past the engineering trade had been seriously disorganised 
ra strike which began so long ago as June, 1897, but which was happily 
ded on the 28th of January by the capitulation of the Amalgamated Society 

Engineers. The dispute arose out of a demand for a forty-eight hours’ week 
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for the same wages as had been paid for a week of fifty-four hours. This demand, 
however, seemed to the Employers’ Federation to mask the real question at stake, 
This was no less, so the masters believed, than their right to manage their 
own businesses; they had, in short, to determine whether they were prepared to 
stand calmly by and watch the unionists undermining their authority in their 
own shops. The employers decided to resist this encroachment at all hazards, 
and, for the first time in the history of these labour quarrels, used combination—_ 
hitherto regarded as the men’s weapon—with powerful and far-reaching results. 


TROOPS ENCAMPING IN A BENIN FOREST, 


This was a novel feature in strikes, and the experience thus gained, at a terrific 
cost to both parties, may render resort to these drastic and deplorable remedies 
less common in the future. In this ill-considered dispute the men had to accept 
the inevitable after holding out for eight months. When peace was restored the 
employers were bound to retain the so-called “ blacklegs,” who had helped them 
run their shops during the crisis, but otherwise they had no feeling of vindictive- 
ness, and even hoped before long—so brisk was trade—to take on most, if not 
the whole, of the men who had gone “out.” It also appeared that the well- 
intentioned interference of outsiders in no way connected with the trade was 
resented by many combatants on both sides, and was looked upon as calculated to 
do more harm than good. Even the intervention of the Board of Trade was 
considered to have achieved nothing beyond a postponement of peace. These 
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were some of the lessons that the long and bitter controversy had taught, which 
would, however, probably be forgotten when the time should be ripe for 
another row. 

On the 2nd of February an interesting inspection was held at Osborne. 
Quite recently the St. George had returned from her commission as flagship 
of the Cape of Good Hope and West Coast of Africa Station, and the Queen 
wished to see the whole ship’s company. Accordingly they were got together, 


ADMIRAL SIR H, RAWSON, 
(Photo: S. B. Barnard, Cape Town.) 


and the party of 261 officers and men (including all who had left invalided 
or.on promotion) crossed the Solent and marched to the front of Osborne House, 
where they were met by Sir Arthur Bigge. After they had been drawn up 
in column formation, Sir Arthur Bigge and Sir M. Culme-Seymour, Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, presented the officers in seniority to Her Majesty. 
The party, headed by Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Bedford, commander of the 
Cape Station during the early part of the St. George’s ‘commission, then filed 
past the Queen, each man standing as he passed and saluting. The pleasant 
little inspection lasted some thirty minutes. Half an hour afterwards Her 
Majesty drove down to the pier to see the embarkation, when the sailors hailed 
her with the heartiest cheers. 

Such receptions are very rare, but the St. George and her men had put 
in a remarkable commission. Early in 1895 she furnished the chief contingent 
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for the Brass River Expedition. In July of the same year—Admiral Bedford 
meanwhile having transferred his command to Admiral Rawson—she was present 
in Delagoa Bay at the celebration of the opening of the railway from Pretoria 
to the coast, when she was suddenly told off to Zanzibar to punish M’weli, a 
rebel Arab chief. Next despatched to co-operate with the Ashanti Expedition, 
she was hastily ordered back to the Cape after the Jameson Raid. On her next 
visit to Zanzibar she was required to hombard the port and put down a usurper 
who claimed the throne of the Sultan just deceased. The St. George’s heaviest 


ZANZIBAR, 
(From a photograph supplied by Sir I. Af, Stanley.) 


and not least successful service was the punitive expedition to Benin. Altogether 
her record was so brilliant that it was no matter for surprise that the ever- 
vigilant Queen wished to commemorate it. 

The fourth Session of the fourteenth Parliament of Queen Victoria was opened 

on the 8th of February. The Queen’s Speech foreshadowed a programme of 
useful measures. After expressing a pious wish that the sugar bounties might 
be abolished, a grant for the relief of distress in the West Indies was suggested. 
Her Majesty then went on to award unstinted praise to her soldiers for their 
magnificent conduct on the north-western borders of her Indian Empire, and 
to deplore the ravages of the plague in Western India. Bills for county 
‘councils in Ireland, for the creation of a number of municipalities in the 
metropolis, for the establishment of a Teaching University in London—long 
a “vexed question ”’—and for enabling accused persons to be heard in their 
own defence were amongst the most prominent of the promised proposals. 
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_ Whilst the Commons were indulging in the usual academic debate on the 
Address, discussing such varied subjects as the famine in Ireland, slavery at 
Zanzibar, fair trade, Home Rule, and the neglect of gallant little Wales, Her 
Majesty—on the 11th of February—paid a special visit of sympathy with the 
wounded soldiers at Netley. She was wheeled from ward to ward throughout 
the hospital, which she inspected with the utmost minuteness. Fortunately 
most of.the cases—which were all Indian, saving one-—were well on the road 
to recovery, and she was thus spared much of the acute pain inseparable from 


BENIN CURIOS 


such a visit, but she had a word of solace and encouragement for the brave 
fellows who had fought for her. The Queen afterwards intimated her wish 
that a photograph of every patient should be sent to her, with a short history 
of the case written on the back of it. Of course, the men were greatly affected 
by this kindly interest in their well-being. 

During all her life the Queen has been a devoted lover of music, and herself 
a gifted executant. Her chief recreation for many years has consisted of 
soirées musicales, either held by command or arranged privately in Her 
Majesty’s household. She delighted her Welsh subjects by requiring the 
attendance on the 22nd of February, at Windsor Castle, of the Rhondda Glee 
Society, which is composed of miners from Glamorganshire. The choir 
numbers seventy-five male voices—amongst the finest in the Principality—and 
distinguished itself at the Chicago Exhibition. On this occasion the programme 
was principally Welsh, embracing the test-pieces at the Eisteddfod at Cardiff, 
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Pontypridd, and Chicago, and such exclusively national airs as the “Men of 
Harlech” and “Land of My Fathers.” At the conclusion of the concert, 
which lasted for an hour and a half, Mr. Tom Stephens, the conductor, and 
Mr, W. A. Morgan, the director, of the Society, were presented to Her Majesty. 


THE QUEEN HOLDING A DRAWING ROOM. 


A fortnight later the Queen came to town for the purpose of holding the 
first Drawing Room of the season at Buckingham Palace, on the 25th of 
February. Everybody was delighted to see how well she looked. Whilst she 
was in London Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., submitted his well-known 
Jubilee painting “The Guards Cheer” to Her Majesty. The Queen bore 
the fatigue of the Drawing Room, with its 200 presentations, with wonderful 
pluck, and was able to take a drive through the leading West End thoroughfares 


‘ 
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at the close of the function; although her original plan of a drive eastwards 
to view the Tower Bridge could not be carried out, being postponed till her 
return from the Riviera, where she proposed to spend her spring holiday. A 
slight indisposition—magnified by rumour into reports of so sensational a 
character that the Money Market was for a while seriously affected—delayed 
Her Majesty’s departure for a couple of days, but she was able to sail from 
Portsmouth on the 11th of March and, despite a rough crossing, reached 
Cherbourg in good health. 

Travelling as the Countess of Balmoral, she could only receive the authorities 


THE QUEEN’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


in a very private manner, but she was nevertheless keenly sensible of the many 
little attentions which with consummate taste the French paid to her. She 
reached her destination at Cimiez, near Nice, on the afternoon of the 13th 
of March. Here she remained for seven weeks, enjoying a real holiday, which 
was the purport of her journey. Her time was chiefly occupied in driving about 
the charming country in her donkey-chair or pony-chaise. Sometimes the 
band of Neapolitan singers, including the blind contralto whom Her Majesty 
had remarked on her last visit, regaled the Royal party with delightful 
music. The Queen also attended some of the local /fétes. Her con- 
sideration for others—as, for instance, when she sent a wreath to be 
placed on the tomb of Madame Pieri, the wife of Captain Pieri, of the 
6th Chausseurs Alpines, who usually commanded the guard of honour 
at the Excelsior Hotel Regina—created.an excellent impression in the 
neighbourhood. Her Majesty drove into Nice on the 12th of April to see the 
children’s battle of flowers, -an extremely pretty function, lively and gay 
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beyond measure; and viewed the whole of the animated scene with much 
amusement, the bairns as they passed to and fro in their vehicles and on pony- 
and donkey-back even venturing, greatly daring, to pelt the Royal carriage. 
On the afternoon of the following day the Queen received M. Faure, the 
President of the French Republic, with whom she had a long and pleasant 
interview. Shortly afterwards the Prince of Wales, as representing Her 
Majesty, paid a visit to the President at the Riviera Palace Hotel. The Queen 
also sent a gift of wine to the soldiers forming the guard of honour, bidding 
them drink President Faure’s health. Surely the force of international courtesy 
; could not go farther! But Her Majesty’s 
holiday at Cimiez was terminated by 
a calamity of the first magnitude— 
none other, indeed, than the outbreak 
of war between the United States and 
Spain, for she no doubt realised that 
it was desirable she should be in closer 
touch of her Ministers in the crisis that 
had thus arisen. The Queen’s stay at 
the Riviera, of course, seemed to end 
naturally, and before she left on the 
28th of April she attended the review 
of the garrison of Nice under General 
Gebhart, the military governor, conferred : 
certain decorations, and left a sum of 
money for charitable purposes. No 
hardship was involved in thus putting 
CAPTAIN SIGSHEE. a period to Her Majesty’s vacation, for | 
‘ throughout her reign the Queen has 
invariably placed duty before pleasure, claiming, moreover, no merit whatever 
for so acting. She reached Windsor Castle on May. Day. 

If good can ever come’ out of evil, as some teach, one beneficent effect of 
the Spanish-American war was to rivet still more closely the bond of friendship 
between the United States and Great Britain. During the campaign neutrality 
was strictly observed with both bhelligerents, but popular sympathies were 
with our kin across the sea. Onlookers had seen with painful anxiety that 
affairs in Cuba were fast drifting towards rupture. For three years civil strife 
had reigned in the island, to the ruin of trade and the impoverishment and’ 
misery of the natives, the bulk of whom were gradually being reduced to 
starvation, These things going on at their very doors provoked intense 
indignation in the States. Spain had been equally unable to suppress the 
revolt and to govern in decency and in order. Still hopiug against hope, 
enlightened statesmen in both countries were striving to find a way out, when 
an event occurred which precipitated a crisis. At 9.40 on the night of February 
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loth the American cruiser Muine, which had arrived in Havana harbour three 
weeks before on a visit of courtesy, blew up with a loss of 255 men out of a 
total complement of 860. At first the explosion was thought to be aceidental, 
and Captain Sigsbee begged for a suspension of judgment until the facts were 
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ascertained. But Spain’s extremity proved to be the opportunity of the Yellow 
Press of New York, which shrieked for vengeance with one accord and denounced 
the disaster as an outrage deliberately designed by Spain. The report of the 
American Naval Court of Inquiry, presented to Congress on the 28th of March, 
held that the ship had been destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, 
which caused in turn the explosion of two or more forward magazines, but 


that there was no evidence to fix the responsibility for the original and external 
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explosion. The report mentioned neither Spain nor Spaniards, and President 
McKinley expressed the confident hope that the Queen Regent of Spain would 
do what honour and the friendly relations between the two nations demanded. 
Meanwhile the diabolical machinations of the war party in the States went 
forward daily with relentless and unscrupulous vigour, forcing the haughty 
Spaniards into talk as tall and wicked. The Pope offered his mediation in 
vain; and equally futile was the appeal, made in a non-committal and quasi- 
private sense, by representatives of Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Austro-Hungary, and Italy, who begged that peace might yet be kept, subject 
to the restoration of order in Cuba. This appeal was regarded as well 
intended but uncalled for, and was quietly ignored in the United States, 
where the mutual obligations of the Monroe Doctrine have always been 
respected.. On the 11th of April the President sent to Congress a message 
recommending intervention for the purpose (a) of ending once and for all 
the hostilities between the Cuban insurgents and Spain, (6) of setting up a 
stable government in the island, and (c) of feeding the starving folk. This’ 
was practically the casting of the die. No matter how the Maine explosion 
had been caused, it had been merely the pretext for a vehement: indictment 
of the futility and barbarousness of Spanish rule in Cuba. On the 20th of 
April President McKinley formally required Spain to withdraw from the 
island. The mioment, the news of such an ultimatum got wind the dogs of 
war were let loose, for the hauteur of the hidalgoes of other days still flourishes 
in the Iberian peninsula, In truth, however, Spain was now between the ‘devil’ 
and the deep sea. On the one hand she was on the verge of bankruptcy and 
in no condition to wage war effectively, and on the other hand it was absolutely, 
impossible for the United States to look backwards; having committed them- 
selves to war, they were bound to prosecute it to a successful issue at all 
costs. But they had the game in their own hands from the very first. From 
April 22nd, when the blockade of Cuba was proclaimed, and May Day, when 
Commodore Dewey (made Admiral for his victory) destroyed the Spanish 
squadron at Manila, and July 8rd, when Admiral Sampson, after bottling up 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet in the harbour of Santiago de Cuba, utterly pulverised 
it in an insane attempt to seek the open (a feat which he offered to the States: 
“ag a Fourth of ' July Breront ”), Spain never had a “look in,’ excepting one or 
two trifling “successes”? without bearing on the regult, and emerged from a 
campaign of unexampled brevity stripped of Cuba and the Philippines—one 
may almost say bereft of her colonial possessions. Sic transit gloria mundi! 
The peace protocol was signed on the 12th of August, the chief clauses providing 
for (a) the relinquishment by Spain of all claim and title to Cuba, (b) the cession 
to the United States of Puerto Rico and other West Indian islands and certain 
isles in the Ladrone group, and (c) the retention by the United States of Manila 
pending the settlement of the future of the Philippines. 

Great Britain had her usual share of fighting on hand. More likely than 
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not trouble is sure to arise somewhere in an empire upon which the sun never 
sets, although to write by the card Upper Egypt could scarcely be considered 
as an annexe of England. Early in 1898 the Dervishes began to grow 
unpleasantly restless. Several skirmishes took place on the Atbara during 
March, in which the Arabs were invariably repulsed, and which were mainly 
notable as affording gratifying proof that, under European discipline and 
training, the Egyptian troops might be relied upon to behave with the 
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steadiness of seasoned veterans. A surprise visit to Shendy on the 26th of 
March resulted in its capture; but, as the Dervishes still seemed spoiling for a 
fight, Sir Herbert Kitchener thought it a pity to disappoint them, and early 
in the morning of the 8th of April rushed Mahmnud’s zariba on the Atbara, 
and routed him with great slaughter. Mahmud was taken prisoner, but Osman 
Digna, eel-like as ever, managed to.slip through the Sirdar’s fingers. The 
British losses were sixteen killed and ninety-nine wounded, the Egyptian 
fifty-one killed and 337 wounded. Sir Herbert asked Mahmud after the 
battle why he had come disturbing the peace. The surly Arab chief sullenly 
answered, “I have to do what.I am told; so have you.” ‘Two days after the 
5y 
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conflict the Queen’s message of rejoicing was read to the British brigade on 
Sunday after church parade. The immediate consequence of the victory was 
the dispersal of the Dervishes into the desert. But we were to meet them 
again— at Philippi.” 

On the 14th of May the Queen, concerned for some of the victims of the 
war, paid a visit to Netley Hospital. She first of all inspected the convalescents, 
who lined up in double file in the lower corridor. Here Her Majesty’s attention 
was drawn to an engraving of the picture of her first visit just after the Crimean 
War, in which she was represented as bending over the couch of a wounded 
soldier, the Prince Consort and her two elder sons standing close by. In the 
top corridor the Queen visited the wards of the wounded, speaking a few 
sympathetic words to each patient. When she reached the bedside of Piper 
G. Findlater, of the Ist battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, she asked him 
where he came from, and on being told remarked to Sir John McNeill, “Oh! 
another Aberdeenshire man!” The piper trying to stand, she bade him keep 
his seat, and then pinned the V.C. to his ‘left breast. On this Findlater is » 
said to have burst into tears, but as soon as the Queen had left the ward he 
got hold of the set of pipes which Colonel Williamson had given him and played 
“The Haughs of Cromdale,” the very air he had played at Dargai with such 
disastrous results—for the: hillsmen. But Her Majesty had another man to 
decorate whose heroism had driven him to seek the hospitality of Netley for 
a while. This was Lance-corporal §. Vickery, of the 1st battalion of the 
Dorsetshire, who had also done glorious deeds at Dargai. The Queen spoke 
to several of the patients whom she remembered to have seen on her previous 
visit. Altogether it was a remarkable and touching inspection, as was another 
held two days later at Windsor. On this occasion 105 of the veterans of the 
Crimea and the Indian Mutiny—soldiers and sailors too—were brought up from 
Bristol, where there was an association that had been founded for their benefit, 
and inspected by the Queen. The ages of the men ran from sixty to eighty- 
five. As they formed up for the salute Her Majesty said a few kindly words 
to many of them, and gave strict orders for their comfort during their brief 
stay in the Castle. 

Shortly after these labours of love the Queen started for Balmoral, where she 
spent her Whitsuntide. There she mourned the loss of the most illustrious - 
commoner and greatest statesman of her reign. Mr. Gladstone died at 
Hawarden Castle at a quarter past five in the morning of May 19th. He had 
been ill for three months, enduring at times the keeuest agony with the fortitude 
of a devout Christian. His last words before losing consciousness were, 
“Kindness, kindness, kindness; nothing but: kindness on every side.” His 
passing evoked wonderful evidence of his hold upon the world. Messages of 
sympathy and appreciation from the Queen, the Czar, the Presidents of France, 
of the United States, and of the South African Republic, the Kings of Italy 
and of the Belgians, from the Prime Minister of every British colony, from. the 
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leading statesmen and public men in all countries, and from civilians. of all 
classes, poured in for days upon the venerable wife and the bereaved family. 
Her Majesty’s telegram to Miss Gladstone ran: “I am deeply grieved at the 
sad news. Beatrice and I wish to express our deepest sympathy to your dear 
mother and all of you—V. R. I.” The Press of every land bore eloquent 
testimony to the universal loss. “The world,” said the New York Tribune, 
“has lost its greatest citizen.” Public honours at once began to be paid to 
his memory. On the motion of Mr. Balfour the House of Commons immediately 
adjourned. Next day identical resolutions were unanimously adopted by both 
Houses of Parliament praying the Queen to sanction a public funeral and 
the erection of a statue in Westminster Abbey. The speakers in the House 
of Lords were the Marquis of Salisbury and Lord Kimberley (the mover and 
seconder) and the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rosebery. In the House 
of Commons Mr. Balfour moved and Sir William Harcourt seconded, and Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Alfred Thomas supported the resolution. Everyone spoke 
under deepest emotion, and the scene in the assembly where the Old Parlia- 
mentary Hand. had won his greatest triumphs was especially impressive. 
The family, although anxious that he should be laid to rest in Hawarden 
Churchyard, yielded to the people’s overmastering desire that he should be 
buried in Westminster Abbey, provided that Mrs. Gladstone might also be 
laid beside him—as directed by the will—when, in the fulness of time, the 
call should come to the faithful woman who had proved his lifelong comrade 
and helpmeet. Three hundred thousand persons reverently passed the bier 
as it lay in state in Westminster Hall, whither it had been borne from the 
Temple of Peace in his castle home, on the 26th and 27th of May; and on the 
following day the Grand Old Man, as Lord Granville happily called him in 
a phrase that stuck like a burr, was buried in our Valhalla. The studied 
simplicity of the funeral was more profoundly impressive than ever could have 
been the stateliest and most imposing of pageants. The pall-bearers were 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the Duke of Rutland, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Lord Kimberley, Lord Rosebery, Lord Rendel, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. George Armitstead, and the mourners were 
the innumerable host of men and women in every country who felt they had 
lost their hero and their friend. On the day of the burial the Queen telegraphed 
from Balmoral to the heart-broken widow: “My thoughts are much with you 
to-day, when your dear husband is laid to rest. To-day’s ceremony will be 
most trying and painful for you; but it will be, at the same time, gratifying 
to you to see the respect and regret evinced by the nation for the memory 
of one whose character and intellectual abilities marked him as one of the 
most distinguished statesmen of my reign. I shall ever gratefully remember 
his devotion and zeal in all that concerned my personal welfare and that of 
my family.—Vicrori R. I.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s name is writ large in the history of his country, from 
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the time of the first Reform Bill till the day he was laid to rest. Mehal 
tetiqit quod non ornavit. His manysidedness was truly appalling. His 
outlook on life was wide, far-reaching, and intensely personal. Whether it 
were theology, art, music, the theatre, Homer, Dante, travel, or literature— 
and he was at home in them all—he was, as the Americans say, “right there.” 
He carried his transparent sincerity and rectitude of purpose into everything 
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that interested him. By sheer force of character he transformed debate, and 
was the only Parliamentarian who conducted controversy on the highest 
plane. It was a fine thing for the younger Liverals that this noble man 
grappled them to his soul with hoops of steel. It were idle here * to discuss his 
peerless oratory, his matchless mastery of finance, his rare skill in constructive 
legislation. For the student of the Victorian era it will suffice if we apply 
to Mr. Gladstone the inscription to Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral — Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice. 

On her return to Windsor from her Highland home the Queen's activity 


* A full account of the illustrious statesman's career will be found in ~ The Life of William 
Ewart Gladstone,” edited by Sir Wemyss Reid. (London: Cassell & Company.) 
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‘testified to the good her holiday had done her. She presented, with unusual 
pomp and circumstance, colours to the 8rd battalion, recently formed, of the 
Coldstream Guards. The ceremony was held. on the Queen’s Parade at 
Aldershot on the 6th of July. The colours having been brought to the front of the 
battalion and placed upon the drums, the Bishop of Winchester consecrated 
them. Her Majesty, having delivered them to the custody of two lieutenants, 
who received them kneeling, addressed the officers and men, saying: “It 
gives me much pleasure to present these colours to the young battalion of 
the Coldstream Guards here, where forty-two years ago I last addressed the 
Guards on their return from the Crimea. I feel sure that you will ever maintain 
the high reputation of the other battalions of the Guards, who have always been 
so closely connected with the Sovereign.” The function closed with the Royal 
salute and three cheers for the Queen. 

Next day Her Majesty reviewed the troops at Aldershot on Laffan’s Plain. 
The men of all forces mustered nearly 14,000 strong. The march past was 
headed by the district Staff, who were followed, at the walk, by the artillery, 
cavalry, engineers, infantry, the Army Service Corps, and the Medical Staff 
Corps. By the Queen’s command the Gordon Highlanders marched past to 
the stirring strains of their pipes instead of their brass band. After the first 
movement the infantry alone marched past in line of quarter-columns. Then 
so soon as the ground was clear artillery and cavalry went by at a trot, offering 
avery brave show. Then came an imposing demonstration. From the massed 
bands there arose the inspiring musie of “Bonnie Dundee,” and the plain shook 
with the thud of horses’ hoofs and the roll of heavy guns. Horse artillery 
and cavalry. flew by at the gallop with such dash and precision and such 
fluttering of pennons and jingling ‘of accoutrements that the hearts of the 
onlookers beat high with excitement. Finally all the troops returned to their 
original positions and advanced in review order to perform the Royal salute. 

An accident to the Prince of Wales, on the 18th of July, gave Her Majesty 
much concern for a time. Whilst staying at Waddesdon Manor, as the guest 
of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, the Heir Apparent slipped on the stairs 
and injured his knee-cap. His leg was examined by eminent surgeons, with 
the help of the X-rays, and they were fortunately in a position to say that 
there was every likelihood of the Prince making a’ good recovery, and that 
he would not be permanently lamed. He was able to be removed on the 30th 
of July to the royal yacht Osborne at Cowes, where he was visited next day 
by the Queen. He then took a prolonged cruise in the Channel, and eight 
weeks after the accident could walk with the aid of special appliances. On 
September 15th he proceeded to Balmoral, and his progress towards complete 
recovery was thereafter unimpeded. 

After a dull and uninteresting session, Parliament rose on the 2nd of 
August. The promises held out in the Queen’s Speech were faithfully re- 
deemed on the whoie. The préce de résistance had been the Irish Local Government 
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Bill, introduced by Mr. Gerald Balfour on the 2Ist of February. It was 
favourably received by the Irish members as an instalment of Home Rule, 
but for the same reason was accepted with a wry face by Unionists. Decency, 
however, forbade them to do nothing to place the sister island on somewhat 
of the like footing in respect of local government as England and Scotland 
enjoyed. They were, moreover, hampered by électioneering pledges and argu- 
ments, and so the success of the measure was assured. On the 14th of March 
Mr. Chamberlain raised the question of a West Indian grant of £120,000 
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to wipe out deficits of several years’ accumulation in the case of eight of 
the islands, and to aid land settlement in St. Vincent and road-making in 
Dominica. These were small matters « on the fringe of the subject,” but 
larger, issues were necessarily postponed pending further information as to 
the views of Canada and other Powers, cspecially the United States. The 
vote was agreed to after two divisions and much caustic criticism by Mr. 
Labouchere. The Budget for 1898-99 showed an estimated revenue of 
£108,615,000, and an expenditure of £106,829,000. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
disposed of his surplus of £1,786,000 tamely. A few trifling concessions to 
income tax payers absorbed £100,000, changes in the death duties and land 
tax used up £285,000, an ill-advised reduction of tobacco duty swallowed 
-£1,120,000, leaving a surplus of £281,000 for emergencies. The Vaccination 
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Bill strained party loyalty sorely, the House ‘of Lords especially trying to 
emasculate the measure in the interests, as they contended, of the general 
welfare. The Bill, the duration of which was limited to five years, provided 
that pure calf lymph should be used, that children should be vaccinated 
at home instead of at public stations, and.that penalties should be abolished 
in the case of parents who should convince two magistrates, or one stipendiary 
magistrate, that their objections to the practice were conscientious. Stubborn 
fight was made over certain clauses of the Benefices Bill dealing with some 
of the grosser abuses in the Church and. strengthening the disciplinary powers 
of the Bishops. After an extra-mural struggle that lasted for several years, 
the friends of a teaching university for London at last saw of the travail 
of their souls and were gatisfied, for the London University Bill received 
the Royal assent. It provided for reference to a statutory commission of 
the question of the reorganisation of the University, so that degrees might 
be given to students trained under an academic system on different conditions 
to those applicable to students graduating simply by examination. 

Russia preaching the blessings of peace was the summer sensation of 
1898, for on the 24th of August, by order of the Czar, Count: Muravieff handed 
to all the accredited foreign representatives at St. Petersburg a document 
suggesting the assembling of a conference to consider the maintenance of the 
general peace and a reduction of bloated armaments. This proposal, which 
was understood to emanate from the young Emperor, furnished food for 
international thought for many months to come. Inu France it simply created 
consternation. In Great Britain the project was looked on in a friendly 
enough light as suitable for academic discussion, though some were tempted 
to say, “Physician, heal thyself.” Others, again, recalled Virgil’s familiar 
line, “ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 

Suddenly, whilst the world’s Press was chanting pans of praise to Nicholas 
Pacificator, came tidings, in the stern words of the Sirdar’s subsequent despatch, 
of “the practical annihilation of the Khalifa’s army, the consequent extinction 
of Mahdism in the Soudan, and the submission of the whole country formerly 
ruled under Egyptian authority.” Sir Herbert Kitchener had laid his plans 
for the advance on Khartoum with unerring skill and masterly exactitude. 
From first to last not a hitch marred his scheme. By the 21st:of August he 
was at Metammeh, and a few days later within striking distance of the final 
scene in the Gordon tragedy. He found the Dervishes quite game, and there 
was every sign that the coming struggle would be fierce and bloody. Their 
camp at Kerreri was shelled by the gunboats on the lst of September, and 
early on the. following morning the Arabs advanced in force at Engeiga, a 
few miles from Omdurman. They threw all their weight upon the British 
left, but a withering fire broke up their attack; they then swept towards 
our centre, but the deadly hail from Camerons and Lincolns, from Maxwell’s 
and Macdonald’s Soudanese brigades, mowed them down, and they retreated, 
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leaving the field strewn with slain. Their bravery was superb. They rushed 
to within a few hundred yards of our fighting line, and the mounted emirs 
flung their lives away in the magnificent indifference of repeated dauntless 
onsets. Even after they retired they made a supreme effort to retrieve their 
falling fortunes. A mass 15,000 strong bore down on the Egyptian brigades, 
which had seized a rocky eminence; but the flower of the Khalifa’s army, 
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caught in a hollow between the heights, were raked fore and aft by the 
scorching cross-fire of the three brigades, and at length they broke and fied. 
The charge of the 21st Lancers was an outstanding -incident in the battle. 
Galloping on a detached force, they found a swarm of Arab swordsmen 
massed behind. Not checking their headlong career even for a moment, they 
charged home against overwhelming odds. They cut their way through the 
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serried ranks, then rallied, dismounted, and held the foe at bay, gradually 
foreing them within the circle of the Anglo-Egyptian infantry fire. In this 
gallant affair they lost in killed and wounded forty-five officers and men. 
Omdurman and Khartoum were at once evacuated, the Khalifa’s black 
standard was captured, and Charles Neufeld (who had been in ‘bondage for 
eleven years) and 150 prisoners were released. In this great battle the British 
lost twenty-five killed and 112 wounded, the Egyptians twenty-one killed 
and 229 wounded; the Dervish loss was estimated at from 11,000 to 16,000. 
The British and Egyptian flags were hoisted with due ceremony on the wall 
of the Palace at Khartoum, and 
on Sunday, September 4th, an 
impressive service in Gordon’s 
memory was held, in which both 
British and Egyptian troops took 
part. To fill the Dervish cup 
of bitterness the Mahdi’s tomb 
was smashed, as it was held 
to be necessary to put an end 
to the pilgrimages made to it. 
When the news of this proceeding 
reached home great indignation 
was expressed at the barbarity 
of the outrage, as many people 
described it; but the Sirdar re- 
mained untouched by the criti- 
cism, and kept his own counsels 
with the immobility of a Sphinx. 


But for the interruption of tele- 
graphic communication he would 

_ have learned, immediately after 
MAJOR MAKCHAND. the battle of Omdurman, that Her 

Majesty had conferred a peerage 

on him. He did not rest upon his, laurels. Five gunboats were despatched up 
the White Nile, and he proceeded to Fashoda, where he met’ Major Marchand 
with a force of eight officers and 120 Senegalese soldiers. The Sirdar frankly 
represented that he had come for the purpose of occupying Fashoda, as 15 
‘was within the dominions of the Khedive. Marchand refusing to haul dowz 
his flag pending orders from home, Kitchener left an adequate garrison there 
and at Sobat, and returned to Khartoum, leaving the issue to be adjusted 
by diplomats, who found a way out by simply “standing by their guns,” 
The British Government held firmly and finally that Fashoda, having formed 
part of the Khedive’s territory prior to the rise of Mahdism, resumed its 
old status on the downfall of the Khalifa. They declined to allow that this 
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was even open to discussion, bnt agreed to forward—for the French—a message 
to Marchand, whom Lord Salisbury caustically described as “a French explorer 
who is on the Upper Nile in a difficult position.” The Sirdar declared that 
Fashoda was a pestilential swamp, and refused to believe that it could serve 
as a pretext for war between France and England. Firmness gained the 
day, and the whole dispute fizzled. On the 4th of November the French 
Government intimated that the Marchand Mission would be withdrawn, and 
on the 11th of December the gallant major hauled down the French flag. 
His pluck and endurance throughout the hardships of his march had been 
warmly admired, and his conduct during the. crisis had never been called 
in question. . 

Before this solution had been reached, however, Her Majesty suffered two 
heavy blows. On the llth of September the Empress of Austria was foully 
assassinated at Geneva. The Queen cansed it to be announced at once that 
the news filled her with the utmost consternation and sorrow. She “mourns 
profoundly the loss of her Imperial Majesty, with whom she had been on 
terms of friendship for many years. Her Majesty feels likewise most deeply 
for the honoured and bereaved Emperor, who has experienced so many trials 
during his long and beneficial reign.” On the 29th of the same month 
death put an end to the sufferings, borne with beautiful resignation and 
uncomplainingness, of the. Queen of Denmark. “Her Majesty ’’—so ran the 
official intimation—“ received yesterday morning with sincere sorrow the sad 
intelligence of the fatal termination of the Queen of Denmark’s long illness. 
The Queen’s beloved daughter-in-law, the Princess of Wales, was in constant 
attendance on her mother, to whom she was devotedly attached. The Queen 
feels most deeply for the bereaved King and his sorrowing family in their 
great loss.” . 

On the 27th of October the Sirdar reached London. From the moment 
of his landing at Dover till his arrival in the metropolis he was accorded 
the honours due to a conquering hero. He did not tarry long in the South, 
however, for being bidden visit his Queen he answered the summons with 
wonted directness, and dined with Her Majesty at Balmoral on the 81st 
of October, two days after an interesting ceremony at the Castle. This was 
the presentation of colours to the newly raised 2nd battalion of the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders. The 200 men of the battalion, who had marched 
from Ballater, were drawn up in line in front of the Castle. The Queen’s 
colour and the regimental colour having been consecrated, Her Majesty 
committed them to the charge of two lieutenants. In doing so she said to 
the officers and men: “TI feel sure that they will always be safe in your 
keeping, and that you will ever maintain the high reputation of your gallant 
regiment and follow. the noble example of those comrades who so recently 
laid down their lives in the Soudan at the call of duty.” 

Her Majesty had another opportunity at an early date of proving how 
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greatly the brilliant campaigns in the Soudanese desert had impressed her, 
for on the 3rd of December she paid, for the third time this year, a visit to 
Netley Hospital. On this occasion the object of her chief desire was to 
speak words of comfort and thanks to the men who had fought and bled for 
her at the Atbara and Omdurman. Appropriately enough, Lord Kitchener 
accompanied the Queen on her tour of inspection. First she inspected the 
convalescents, and then visited the medical wards, where, on her behalf, the 
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Sirdar distributed the Soudan medals amongst the 180 soldiers who had 
worthily won the decoration. After she had seen the most serious cases, she 
presented to two members of the Army Service Corps medals for distinguished 
service in the same campaign. A few days later, on December 8th, she 
signalised her approval of a project that lay very near Lord Kitchener’s 
heart by subscribing 250 guineas to the Mansion House Fund then being 
raised for the Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum. 

But before the year expired the Queen, in common with her people, was 
to learn, on December 23rd, of an example of colossal munificence on the 
part of Lord Iveagh, who had already acquired a rare reputation by several 
acts of princely but well-considered benevolence. In this instance it was a 
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trifle of half a million that he unloaded. To the Jenner Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, which was founded to prosecute research into the origin, prevention, 
and cure of disease, he gave £250,000; whilst a similar sum was to be spent 
on the building of sanitary dwellings on a large scale in one of the poorest 
quarters in Dublin—a gracious and grateful recognition of the city where his 
lordship’s fortune was made. 

Christmas Day witnessed the consummation of Mr. Henniker-Heaton’s long 
and unwearied agitation in favour of Imperial penny postage. Thenceforward 
it was possible to send a half-ounce letter to any part of the British Empire, 
saving Cape Colony, the Australian Colonies, and New Zealand—which were, 
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however, expected to come into the scheme later—for a humble penny. Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton celebrated the occasion by the gift to helpers of a silver penny 
struck as a memento. In accepting one of these souvenirs the Queen declared. 
that the completion of this important reform in the relations between the 
various parts of her Empire was a matter of sincere satisfaction to her, and 
considerately added that she was well aware of the great interest Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton had shown throughout: 

The. obituary of the year disclosed some serions losses, ‘to several of which. 
reference has already been made. Many statesmen who had capably served. 
their country joined the majority, amongst them Mr. C. P. Villiers, a pioneer 
of Free Trade and for long the father of the House (January 16th); Lord 
Carlingford, almost better known as Mr. Chichester Fortescue (January 30th) ; 
Sir James Stansfeld, friend of Mazzini, and a stalwart who sacrificed place 
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to conviction (February 17th); Mr. Spencer Horatio Walpole, who found. 
office ‘too hot in the stirring times of Reform (May 22nd); Sir Thomas Dyke. 
Acland, who barely survived his lifelong comrade, Mr. Gladstone (May 29th) ; 
Lord Playfair, chemist and statesman (May 29th); Mr. Samuel Plimsoll,. 
the sailors’ friend, who shook his fist in Disraeli’s face and forced that. 
eminent procrastinator to mend his pace (June 3rd); Sir George Grey, 
England’s greatest proconsul (September 19th); and Mr. T. B. Potter, 
faithful Cobdenite when some Free Traders were coquetting with Fair Trade 
(November 6th). In this category may be mentioned the death, on July 30th, 
at Friedrichsruh, of Prince Bismarck, the Man of Blood and Iron, founder 
in these days of the German Empire, who lived long enough to feel “how 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is” to serve a thankless Emperor. Amongsti 
departed Churchmen the most notable were Dean Liddell (January 18th) and. 
Dr. R. C. Billing, Bishop of Bedford (February 21st). Dissent lost two 
revisers of the New Testament.in Dr. Samuel Newth (January 29th) and 
Dr. W. F. Moulton, head master of the Leys School (February 5th); an 
Old Testament reviser in Dr. Samuel Davidson (April ist), and two eminent. 
divines in Dr. Edward White (July 25th) and Principal Caird (July 30th), if 
the latter may be classed as a Nonconformist. Ars longa, vita brevis, and 
so we had to deplore the loss of that master of design and colour Sir E. 

Burne-Jones (June 17th), of the humonrist H. 8. Marks (January 9th), of W. C. T. 

Dobson (January 30th), and of P. H. Calderon ‘(April 30th). Letters sent a. 
select contingent to join the pilgrim band. Mary Cowden Clarke (January 12th) 
deserves grateful recognition for her concordance to Shakespeare; the Rev. 

C. L. Dodgson (January 14th), a mathematician of considerable attainments, 
renowned under his pen-name “ Lewis Carroll”? for his “ Alice in Wonderland ’” 
and “Through the Looking Glass”; Frederick Tennyson (February 26th), 
outshone by his illustrious brother, had yet a phrasing and music of his own; 
James Payn (March 25th), kindliest editor and most genial of men, won a 
high place amongst the novelists; Edward Bellamy (May 22nd) took the 
world for a while to fresh woods and pastures new in his “ Looking Backward ze 

Mrs. Lynn Linton (July 14th) rather spoiled her own chances by the bitterness 
of her cynicism; William Black (December 10th) had the splendid honour 
of doing for the Western Highlands what Sir Walter did for the Trossachs 
and the Lowlands; and Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild (December 17th) was. 
an accomplished critic and connoisseur. In Sir Richard Quain (March 13th) 
and Sir William Jenner (December 11th) Medicine lost two of her most 
distinguished sons. Sir Henry Bessemer (March 15th) was probably the 
most fertile inventor that ever lived, and Sir John Fowler (November 20th) 
added a veritable wonder to the world-in the beautiful structure that spans 
the Forth at Queensferry. George Miiller (March 10th) was a philanthropist 
whose childlike faith never failed him, and whose work at Bristol yet speaketh. 

Lady Theodore Martin (better known as Helen Faucit) secured the blue ribbon 
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of the English stage, and was privileged to enjoy'in a marked degree the favour 
of her Queen (October 31st). Dr. W. A. Hunter (July 21st) was a publicist 
whose end was unfortunately hastened by an insatiable desire for work. The 
death of Arthur Orton, the Tichborne “Claimant” (April 1st), recalled the 
biggest and most impudent imposture of the century. ; 


LADY MARTIN (HELEN FAUCIT), 
(From a portrait painted in 1847.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“PEACE, PEACE; WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE.” 


1899—The Gordon Memorial College—Lord Kitchener Governor-General of the Soudan—Death of 
Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha—Death of President Faure—The Queen at the Riviera— 
The Victoria and Albert Museum—The Queen’s 8lst Birthday—Reviews of the Aldershot Troops 
and of the Honourable Artillery Company—The Scots Guards—Sanger’s Circus at Windsor— 
Her Majesty in the Isle of Wight—Coronation Portrait of the Queeh—The Peace Conference— 
The Parliamentary Session—The Mahdi’s Tomb—Treatment of the Wounded Dervishes— 
Trouble with the Transvaal—The Bloemfontein Conference—The Boer Ultimatum—The 
Queen and the French Fisherman—The Boer War—Sieges of Ladysmith, Kimherley, and 
Mafeking—British Victories—The Highland Brigade at Magersfontein—Lord Roherts appointed 
Commander-in-Chief at the Cape—Killing of the Khalifa—Her Majesty at Bristol—The 
Queen's Chocolate —Visit of the German Emperor and Empress—The Queen and the Wives 
and Children of the Soldiers at the Front—A Happy Tea Party at Windsor Castle. 


Scarcety had the new year began when it saw a change in the viceroyalty of 
India, Lord Elgin closing his honourable and trying term of office and being 
succeeded by Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who, as Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, had served a useful apprenticeship for so responsible and distinguished 
a post. Large tracts of country, especially in Bombay and the North- 
Western Provinces, were still scourged by the Plague, and it was with no 
light heart that the new Governor-General—despite the welcome accorded 
to the coming guest—entered upon his onerous duties. 

-On the 5th of January Lord Cromer laid the foundation-stone of the 
Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum. The Queen, he remarked, had 
authorised him to say that she wished her name to be particularly asso- 
" Gated with that day’s ceremonial. What the future of the institution 
should be it was impossible to predict, but everything seemed to promise a 
prosperous career. It had been established with a threefold object. In 
the first place, friendly observers in Egypt and Great ae desired to 
testify to their interest in the Soudan and to their admiration of the skill 
with which the recent campaign had been conducted. Secondly, in the 
new and better day that had dawned upon the natives, it was felt impera- 
tive that they should have the means of acquiring on the Bpot practical 
knowledge of agriculture, engineering, and other technical subjects likely to 
be of everyday value to them. Finally, there was a universal wish to 
commemorate the name of Gordon and the noble work he had done in 
the Soudan. On the 19th of January an important stage was reached in 
the regéneration of this vast territory, when there was signed at Cairo the 
Convention for the future administration of the Soudan by the British and 
Egyptian. governments conjointly. This was held to Be tantamount to a 
British Protectorate. At all events, when Lord Salisbury was taunted 


by 
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with having ignored the Sultan’s suzerainty, he naturally replied that Iv 
did not know “where it came in,” and had seen no sign of it during th 
anxious times through which the country had just passed. One man pos 
sessed a pre-eminent claim to the post, and Lor 
Kitchener, therefore, became the first Governor 
General of the Soudan. 

Her Majesty, beyond the wont of rulers crownec 
and uncrowned, has always been a domesticatec 
woman, and, as the head of a wide-branching 
family, has interests, close and personal, i 
many of the dynasties of Europe. She had long 
Imown that the health of her grandson Princ 
Alfred of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha was extremel} 
precarious, but his death, on the 6th of February 
in the flower of youth, caused her pangs of the 
deepest grief. For the deceased Prince was the 

LORD ELGIN. only son of his parents, and the Queen in 

(Photo: Bourne & Shepherd, Calcutta.) stinctively felt how keenly they would suffer 
from so pathetic a bereavement. Her mother’s 

heart went out to the Duke—the Suailor Prince of other days—and the 
Duchess, the darling daughter of the Liberator of the Serfs. 

On February 6th, the eve of the meeting of Parliament, the Libera. 
party elected Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in succession to Sir Williaw 
Vernon Harcourt as their leader in the House of Commons. It was ar 
excellent choice, for Sir Henry was a general favourite, although he  soor 
discovered that his couch was not a bed of roses. 
Still, as a man of the world, he knew it was 
no primrose path of dalliance he should tread, 
and he accepted office with his eyes open. Un- 
fortunately, if it be the business of an Opposition 
to oppose, Sir Henry was not to be exposed to 
many temptations, for—as appeared when Parlia- 
ment assembled next day—the Queen’s Speech 
contemplated a programme of the mildest sort, 
during the development of which legislators might 
be profitably employed in marking time. 

Meanwhile the strife of factions was stilled 
for a brief period, for M. Faure, the President 


4 ‘ LORD CROMER, 
of the French Republic, died suddenly on the (Photo: J,-Heyman, Cairo.) 


16th of February. Her Majesty immediately tele- 

graphed a message of her most heartfelt sympathy with Madame Faure ant 
the French nation. A week later the dead President was laid to rest i 
Pére Lachaise, and amongst the beautiful flowers which accompanied thi 
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remains to the tomb was a wreath from the Queen. This was tied with 
a white satin ribbon, on which was embroidered in gold silk the inscription, 
Témoignage destime bien sincdre de la part de Victoria R.I. ° 

This tribute of respect was not forgotten when, on the 11th of March, 
Her Majesty went for her spring holiday on the Riviera. She left Folkestone 
in the twin-steamer Calais-Douwvres, which, repainted and redecorated for. 
the occasion, looked quite spick and span. The vessel was accompanied 
by a flotilla of eight torpedo-hoat destroyers and the Irene yacht, which 
was hardly equal to the pace set by the Royal convoy. The passage was 
made in a summer sea in the smart time of one hour twenty-three minutes. 
Her Majesty was so pleased with the behaviour of the flotilla that before 
reaching Boulogne she caused a message of her appreciation to be conveyed 
to Commander Treherne, the officers, amd crews. When the destroyers 
were signalled off, they steamed round simultaneously like the parts of one 
machine, and in a few minutes had formed in line and were heading for 
Old England. 

After resting an hour, the Queen left Boulogne for Nice, amidst 
vociferous cheers and cries of “ Vive la Reine!” Twenty-four hours afterwards 
Her Majesty arrived at Cimiez, apparently none the worse for her long journey. 
Here she remained for seven weeks, enjoying the beautiful scenery and the 
health-giving breezes. Her popularity seemed to he greater than ever, of 
which she had many agreeable proofs. One day a body of fishwives, in 
their picturesque costume, and wearing jewellery and golden ornaments, 
presented her with a bouquet. On another occasion, when the Royal party 
had been visiting a private Zoo, the proprietress begged Her Majesty’s accept- 
‘ance of an ostrich egg of extravagant proportions. During a drive the 
Queen, happening to see a peasant girl named Angéle Gastaud, of a dis- 
tinctive Cimiez type, arranged for her to sit as a model to.M. Perrot, 
the pastel artist, who executed a portrait of the lass for Her Majesty. A 
few days later the child was sent for and presented hy the Queen with a 
gold chain and cross. On the 14th of April the Mayor of Nice organised a 
torchlight’ procession in honour of the birthday of Princess Henry of Bat- 
tenberg. The gardens were gaily illuthinated, and the local musical societies 
gave a vocal and instrumental concert. At the close the hands played “God 
Save the Queen” and “The Marseillaise,” after which Her Majesty appeared 
on the balcony and was loudly cheered. Next day she drove to Cap Martin 
to lunch with her old friend the Empress Eugénie. On the 27th of April 
she opened the new bridge over the Paillon, on which occasion she was 
observed to accept bouquets from two children who casually offered them as 
she was entering the garden of the Villa Liserb. With this public function 
her holiday, rendered unusually enjoyable, came to an end; but before return- 
ing to England Her Majesty left substantial donations for various charities, 
and bestowed decorations and gifts on those who had _ so zealously 
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endeavoured to promote the comfort and success of her sojourn in the Sunn 
South. The Queen bade adieu to Nice on May 2nd, and reached Windsc 
on the evening of May 5th, having been constrained to spend a day 
Cherbourg by the unsettled weather in the Channel. 

Ceremonial cares of State, however, gave Her Majesty little leisure, and 
duty’s call she drove on the 17th of May from Buckingham Palace to Sout 
Kensington, to lay the, foundation-stone of the Victoria and Albert Museun 
a magnificent pile of buildings, designed by Mr. Aston Webb for the bette 
housing of the wonderful collection of exhibits, curios, and works of art whic 
had been deposited in the ramshackle, barnlike structures dignified by th 
name of the South Kensington Museum. The Duke of Devonshire havin 
read an address reviewing the origin and progress of the institution, whic 
owed its real success to the initiative of the Prince Consort, the Quee 
made a feeling reply, in which she confessed her pleasure that “the priceles 
collection of treasures which the munificence of private persons and the publi 
spirit of Parliament have brought together will always be associated wit 
my name and my dear hushband’s.” The stone having been laid upon th 
mortar (which was spread by Her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, the Duk 
of Devonshire, and Mr. Aston Webb), the Queen tapped it with a mallet 
and the. Prince of Wales having applied line and plummet proclaimed i 
stentorian tones: “In the name of Her Majesty the Queen I declare thi 
stone well and truly laid.’ The choir then sang a madrigal, the word 
of which had been specially composed by the Poet Laureate, after whic 
the Queen drove off to Paddington amidst a running commentary of ringin 
cheers. On the 19th of May Her Majesty attended a performance in th 
St. George’s Hall, Windsor Castle, of the “Hymn of Praise”—she ha 
always had a fondness for Mendelssohn—by the Windsor and Eton Madrigz 
Society, and on the following day was prevent at the confirmation of Princ 
Arthur of Connaught. 

For several weeks it had been known that what the Times and other publi 
organs called the Queen’s 80th birthday, but, what in reality was her 81s: 
was to be made the occasion for a revival on a wide scale of. the hearties 
demonstrations of loyalty. Of' course, Windsor led the way. There th 
rejoicings began at 10 a.m. with the serenading of Her Majesty by a mixe 
choir of 268 voices, under the direction of Sir Walter Parratt, the Queen’ 
Master of Music. The serenade took place in the grand quadrangle whils 
Her Majesty breakfasted, but before the conductor’s baton fell the Eto 
Volunteers, 1,000 strong, marched into position to the strains of “ Soldie 
of the Queen.” The Mayor and Corporation and various local bodies als 
put in an appearance, but the most interesting group of adjuvants was th 
band of sixteen grey and war-worn veterans, the Military Knights of Windso: 
wearing their scarlet cutaway jackets and -three-cornered hats with feather 
Her Majesty was delighted with the singing, but the wild enthusiasm of th 
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Eton boys, whose whirlwind of “hip, hip, hurrahs” rent. the air as they left 
the ground, seemed especially to appeal to her. Then the Mayor, Sir Walter 
Parratt, Mr. A. C. Benson, the Provost of Eton, Captain Moloney, the 
Governor of the Military Knights, and Lady Edward Spencer Churchill were 
presented to the Queen, the last-named offering a beautiful birthday gift in 
the shape of a floral harp “from some of Her Majesty’s most devoted ser- 
vants.” At this stage a pleasant surprise was in store for all, for the intended 
courtesy had not been mentionéd to anyone, when the Queen required Mr. 
John Soundy, the Mayor of Windsor, to kneel and to rise as “Sir 
John.” 

But now fuuction followed function with trying rapidity. The military 
parade and feu de joie aroused exceptional interest. Six companies of the 
2nd Battalion of the Scots Guards marched in from the Long Walk, with 
pipers, fifes and drums, and brass band, under the command of Colonel Inigo 
Jones, and formed up on the tennis ground facing the East Terrace. The 
Queen’s and regimental colours were borne between the two centre‘ companies, 
and in front, in advance of the line, stood the Colonel with drawn sword. Her 
Majesty viewed the ceremony from her rooms in the Victoria Tower; and other 
members of the Royal Family witnessed it from the Terrace. At noon the 
Duke of Connaught, accompanied by the Grand Duke of Hesse and the 
Marquis of Lorne, wearing his uniform as Governor of Windsor Castle, 
proceeded to-the saluting-point, where they were greeted with the Royal 
Salute. Then the few de jove was fired. The men, unfixing bayonets at the 
word “Ready!” raised their rifles muzzle upwards, and when the Colonel 
called “Commence!” from the right of the column along to the left there 
rippled an unbroken rattle of fire, as the men discharged their rifles one after 
the other; the wave of fire returning on the rear rank from left to right 
and ending where it began. Then the brass band played “God Save the 
Queen” what time the big gun in the Great Park sent forth its booming 
tones of welcome. Again was heard the rattle of the few de joie, and again 
was’ played the National Anthem, and again the big gun boomed. Once 
more, and to conclude, the feu de joie was fired and the National Anthem was 
playel. Then ‘the soldiers, placing bearskins on fixed bayonets, waved them 
in the air, and gave three cheers for their Queen as only Scots Guards 
can. At that moment Her Majesty appeared in a chaise drawn by a cream- 
coloured pony, accompanied on foot by Princess Henry of Battenberg in 
deep mourning, and attended by two Highlanders and two Indians, and. 
witnessed the battalion march past to the gay lilt - of “Highland Laddie.” 
Then, in commemoration of the joyful day, the Queen planted an oak sapling 
in the meadow between the tennis ground and the kennels. By now the 
celebrations here and elsewhere were growing fast and furious, but Her 
Majesty held out bravely. During luncheon she was placed in communication, 
by means of the electrophone, with Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
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twenty-five miles away, and listened to 1,500 children from the Royal 
Military and Duke of York’s Schools, and from the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich and the Royal Caledonian School and Caledonian Asylum, assembled 
by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, wishing her many happy 
returns of the day and singing the National Anthem. At 3 p.m. a most 
impressive Thanksgiving Service was held in St. George’s Chapel, which 
was packed with worshippers drawn from every quarter. Later in the 
afternoon the Queen drove ,through the Royal burgh, and received from 
her liege subjects gathered promiscuously in the streets an ovation the like 
of which was never before offered to any English sovereign. The rest of 
the day was spent en famille. To Her Majesty not the least touching 
tribute was the little bouquet which each of her grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren presented to her, and which she accepted with a kiss. After 
dinner the Queen attended the birthday performance in German of Acts 1, 
8, and 4 of Wagner’s Lohengrin, in the Waterloo Chamber. The choice 
of such an opera for such an occasion was doubtless significant of much, and 
the following strong cast did justice to the work, Signor Mancinelli 
conducting: Lohengrin, Mons. Jean de Reszke; Heinrich der Vogler, Mons. 
Edouard de Reszke; Elsa, Madame Nordica; Telramund, Mr. David Bispham ; 
Ortrud, Frau Schumann Heink; Heerrufer, Herr Muhlmann. This was how 
they kept the Queen’s 81st birthday in Windsor. Her Majesty shirked not 
the programme at any point, and had fairly earned her summer holiday at 
Balmoral, for which she set out on the 26th of May. 

The Queen’s birthday was observed as a high holiday throughout the 
British Empire. Thanksgiving services: were held in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in many churches and chapels all over the world. 

4 certain centres—as Aldershot and Portsmouth—great military and naval 
demonstrations took place. Even in lands that did not acknowledge Her 
Majesty’s sway her birthday was celebrated with every sign of respect and 
good will, the very Volksraads of the South African Republic suspending their 
session in Pretoria at noon in honour of Victoria. On the evening’ of the 25th 
of May Her Majesty caused the following announcement to be published :— 
“The number of congratulatory telegrams and letters received by the Queen 
from all parts of the world is so overwhelming that it will not be possible 
to answer them individually. Her Majesty, therefore, takes this opportunity 
of expressing her heartfelt. thanks for all these testimonies of loyalty and 
affection, the receiving of which has deeply touched and gratified Her 
Majesty.” 

The Highland air acting with its wonted charm, the Queen was able to 
resume the strong interest which she has always manifested in military 
affairs, and reviewed the troops on Laffan’s Plain at Aldershot, in the most 
brilliant weather, on the 26th of June. The gorgeous march past was 
' headed by the Aldershot District staff, led by General Sir Redvers Buller. 
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The massed bands of the regiments composing the first Cavalry Brigade 
followed, wheeling to the left in order to play the brigade past. Three 
batteries of Horse Artillery. came next, their turn-out and performance 
causing great admiration. Then the first Cavalry Brigade marched past, the 
New South Wales Lancers—who went by to the strains of “Rule Britannia” 
—receiving a splendid ovation. The second Cavalry Brigade then marched 
past, followed by the Field Artillery and Engineers. Next appeared the 
four brigades of Infantry, who marched magnificently in colamns of double 
companies. Interest centred on the four companies of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers in the third brigade, for the men were fresh from the Front, and 
stepped out proudly conscious of the ribbons on their breasts and the roll 
of honour on their colours, to which “Khartoum” had been added. After 
the Infantry had marched past by brigades, the Horse Artillery, the 
Cavalry Brigade and the Field Artillery trotted past, the artillery by 
batteries and the cavalry by squadrons. Then the Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry reversed and galloped past, a beautifully executed manceuvre on the 
Artillery’s part, the chestnut battery galloping at their best in perfect 
dressing. Finally, the whole force of over 14,000 men resumed their original 
formation and advanced in review order to give the Royal Salute, the while 
the massed bands played “God Save the Queen.” 

Though one review must necessarily bear at least a superficial resemblance 
to another, Her Majesty has ever cheerfully acquiesced in the demands made 
every summer upon her time and strength for the inspection of this or that 
arm of her forces. Accordingly she undertook, on the lst of July, to review 
for the first time since the death of the Prince Consort—who was, as the 
Prince of Wales is now, Captain-General of the body—the Honourable 
Artillery Company, in the Great Park at Windsor. Shortly after her arrival, 
with wonted punctuality, on the ground at 6 p.m., the ceremony began. 
First of all, Her Majesty drove down the line slowly, evidently evincing keen 
interest in the force. Then ,followed the march past, headed by the Prince 
of Wales, with Captain Holford and Lord Denbigh, the Horse and. Field 
Artillery following at the walk. Next, to the tune of the “British 
Grenadiers,” came the Infantry in column of companies—a performance 
which, if we may trust the description of some onlookers, was not beyond 
reproach, the line being distinctly ragged now and then. But the men 
pulled themselves together on the return in quarter-column, and stepped out 
finely. After this, the mounted men ranked past in single file, the guns 
following at the walk. The Infantry having now formed up in the middle 
of the ground, the Artillery trotted past gallantly all a-jingle. ‘With the 
advance in review order and the usual salutes, the ceremony came to an 
end. Then the Prince of Wales and Lord Denbigh rode up to the Royal 
carriage, whilst the troops remained at the shoulder. Her Majesty, addressing 
the Prince, assured him that she had been delighted with the review, and 
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graciously expressed her regret that so long a period had elapsed since she ' 
last had an opportunity of inspecting them. As the Queen passed the 
veterans of the Honourable Artillery Company, on her drive back to the 
Castle, they acclaimed her with those brisk staccato cheers known, not a 
hundred miles from Finsbury Square, as “ Artillery: fire.” 

Exactly a fortnight later Her Majesty again participated in a military 
ceremony, for she then presented, on the East. Lawn at Windsor, a State 
colour to the regiment of Scots Guards, of which the Duke of Connaught 
is Colonel. It appeared, from His Royal Highness’s reply to the Queen’s 
address in presenting the colour as “a personal gift of her own,” that the 
Grenadiers and Coldstreams had received colours from George IV. and 
William ITV. The Scots Guards accordingly rejoiced to receive a similar 
honour from a Sovereign who had endeared herself to the whole Army. 

These dashing displays of colour and movement are doubtless as acceptable 
to little folk as to their elders, but nevertheless Her Majesty, hearing that 
Sanger’s circus was in the vicinity of the Royal burgh, commanded a special 
parade for the gratification of some of her grandchildren and others of her 
bairn friends. Mr. Sanger was equal to the occasion and, on the 17th of 
July, arranged a procession which, alike for the variety of its features and 
its general gorgeousness, completely put the Lord Mayor’s Show in the 
shade. At the head of the cavalcade there rode brave men and. fair women, 
arrayed, some in the brilliantly coloured costumes of the Orient, and others 
in the garb of famous historical personages. Knights in armour pricked 
slowly across the field of view, followed by a miniature battleship and Nile 
gunboats. Then came a motley assemblage of animals, trained and wild. 
It was computed that 150 horses and ponies, six elephants, several camels, 
lions, tigers, leopards, a pelican, and a few other quaint birds took part in 
this grand march. When the magnificent muster vanished from the gaze, 
like a more or less beautiful dream, the Queen sent for Mr. Sanger. She 
was good enough to suggest that he bore his years well, as he still seemed a 
very young man. Mr. Sanger assured Her Majesty that he was the “real - 
Lord George Sanger,” that he was in his seventieth year, and that he first 
donned the entertainer’s garb as a boy at the fair held in Hyde Park in 
honour of the coronation of the Queen. One interesting incident in the 
procession was the pointing out, by Her Majesty’s special request, of the 
elephant that had once carried the Prince of Wales. 

Shortly afterwards Her Majesty retired to Osborne for a well-earned 
holiday. Not that she rested much—she is too indefatigable for that; but 
the functions in which she bore an active part were’ confined to the lovely 
little island. One day found her opening the new wing which, in commemo- 
ration of her Diamond Jubilee, had been added to the Ryde Convalescent 
Home. for Children, a ceremony which would have taken place earlier but for 
the lamented death of Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. Another 
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day was devoted to the reviewing of the Hampshire Volunteers. And it 
was during her stay at Osborne that, on the 14th of August, it was 
publicly announced that the Queen had conveyed to Viscount Peel, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, her wish to present 
to the Gallery, as a national possession, the portrait of herself in the robes 
which she wore at the Coronation, painted by Sir George Hayter, and then 
in Kensington Palace.* 

Few synods have ever demanded more careful stage management than the 
Peace Conference called for. Whilst nobody doubted the sincerity of the 
Czar, there was a general feeling that the deliberations of the Council 
would not have the slightest practical value. The cartoonist: might 
represent the Powers as sitting down with daggers in their teeth and 
revolvers at their belts, but the delegates did not affect any such 
truculence. They took themselves and their mission : very seriously and 
ostensibly with open minds. They began with an adroit compliment. Their 
first session at The Hague was timed to begin on the 18th of May,, which 
happened also, by a singular coincidence, to be the Russian Emperor's 
birthday. Accordingly the assembled statesmen, who appointed M. de Staal 
their president, were able to say gracefully and appropriately a number of 
very admirable things in praise of the Czar’s good intertions. There then 
ensued several weeks of palaver, during which the delegates emulated Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert’s Honse of Peers by doing nothing in particular and doing it 
very well. However, by the 30th of June the Conference decided to take 
one step forward. With one consent they agreed to reject the Russian 
proposals touching military and naval affairs, actual voting being cleverly 
avoided so that no Power should be placed in the unfriendly and invidions 
position of seeming to veto the Czar. It was as if they had said in so many 
words, “No matter what we may recommend, each country will still feel 
bound to consider its own needs in respect of defence, so we had better pass 
on to the next item of our programme.” The Emperor, moreover, was assured 
that the future was his, and he was urged to continne his philanthropic 
crusade. In the meanwhile it had grown apparent that there was no prospect 
of anything like unanimity being reached upon any topic whatever. The. 
Convention on Arbitration was signed by sixteen out of the twenty-six Powers 
represented; that on the laws of war received fifteen signatures; the dis- 
charging of explosives from balloons was interdicted by seventeen signatures ; 
sixteen signatures were appended to the document forbidding the use of 
projectiles with asphyxiating gas, and fifteen to the memorandum prohibiting 
the employment of expanding bullets. In short, the only instrument that was 
signed on behalf of all the twenty-six Powers was the Final Act, a harmless 
formal document reciting the constitution of the Conference, the method of 


* A photogravure of this picture has been specially prepared for this edition and will be found in 
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procedure, and the results secured. Many pretty things were said at the last 
session, on the 29th of July, but every delegate was unfeignedly glad to see 
the back of the ten weeks’ solemn farce. Great Britain consistently declined 
to sign any of the instruments. Of course it was essential that the Czar, 
not weary in well-doing, should reap some reward, and it was therefore 
claimed that the Conference had won the institution of a permanent arbitration 
court, the codification of the rules of war, and the bringing of the rules of 
naval warfare within the: scope of the Geneva Convention. Lampoonists 
had recourse to the classical jest, Parturiunt montes nascitur ridiculus mus. 
But a ghastly comment was soon forthcoming, for in less than three months 
the Boer War broke out, and within a year the Yellow Peril knocked at the 
door of every Great Power in Europe. 

In culpably blissful ignorance of the grave events in the immediate future, 
Parliament rose on the 9th of August. The Ministry had got most of their 
measures through. Of these, the most important was the London Government 
Bill, conferring upon vestries and district boards (created in 1855) the status 
of municipal burghs. Mr. Herbert Gladstone took the sense of the House 
by moving an amendment to the effect that no scheme would be acceptable 
which, whilst disturbing the existing system, failed to simplify and complete 
it, and secure the unity of London; but, though his masterly arguments 
remained unrefuted, he was borne down by the irresistible deadweight of the 
mechanical majority. It is an evil omen that the City has resolutely 
opposed every comprehensive plan for making the metropolis in reality what 
it is in theory, the foremost municipality in the whole world. The Duke of 
Devonshire had the satisfaction of seeing his Board of Education Bill become 
law. Practically this measure created a strong central authority, absorbing 
the Education Office, the Science and Art Departments, and certain portions 
of the work of the Charity Commissioners, and, whilst consolidating, extending 
their powers. Bitter controversy arose out of the Tithe Rent-charge Rating 
Bill, by which half the rates payable by clergymen on tithe rent-charge 
attached to a benefice were to be defrayed out of the Imperial contribution 
to the local taxation account. Denounced as a re-endowment of the Church 
and a dole to a rich and greedy clergy at the cost of the community, never- 
theless the Bill was read a third time by 182 against 117 votes, and was met 
in the Lords with the feeblest of feeble protests. Towards the close of the 
session it was found incumbent to buy out the Royal Niger Company and 
to resume their Charter. A Bill was therefore speedily passed by which 
another large section of Africa was included within the British Empire. The 
sensation of the legislative year was furnished on the 5th of June, when 
Mr. Balfour moved that the sum of £30,000 be granted to Her Majesty to be 
issued to Lord Kitchener in recognition. of his eminent services. Several 
members seized this opportunity for some plain speaking about the destruction 
of the Mahdi’s tomb and the scatteriag of his remains, and ‘also about the 
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treatment of the wounded Dervishes in the last campaign. In anticipation 
of a debate, the Sirdar and Lord Cromer had been asked for the ‘expression 
of their opinions. The former admitted that during his brief absence at 
Fashoda the Mahdi’s tomb was wrecked and his bones were thrown into 
the Nile, the skull alone being preserved and handed over to him for his 
disposal. No other bones had been kept, and there was no coffin. Lord 
Cromer stated that the skull was afterwards buried. at Wady Halfa. Both 
insisted upon the political necessity for a step so repulsive as the rifling 
of a grave. As to the treatment of the wounded, it was indignantly 
repudiated that the British troops had been guilty of any inhumanity 
whatever; whilst as to the Egyptians, the evidence seemed to show that they 
had only killed wounded men as a dernier ressort to save themselves from 
being treacherously slain. The House appeared to regard these answers as 
satisfactory, and supported the vote by 393 against 51—a majority of 342 
in favour of the bonus. The debate was marked by a painful incident. 
Whilst Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P. for East Edinburgh—one of the wittiest 
and most gifted men in the House—was speaking to the subject, he was 
suddenly attacked by congestion of the brain and died next day. Mr. Robson 
scored the one unforeseen success of the session with his Education of 
Children Bill, which provided for the raising of the earliest age at which 
children could be permitted to leave school from eleven to twelve years. 
Although supposed—erroneously, of course—to affect injuriously the interests 
of agriculture and the leading Lancashire industries, the second reading 
was carried by the enormous majority of 258, and in due time the _Bill 
became law. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s Budget for 1899 — 1900, showed 
a substantial deficit. The receipts were estimated at £110,287,000; 
the estimated expenditure was £112,927,000, leaving a deficit of £2,640,000. 
This the Chancellor of the Exchequer propcsed to meet by reduction 
of Debt charge, £2,000,000; new and increased stamp duties, £450,000; 
increased wine duty, £420,000, showing an estimated final surplus of 
£230,000, 

Meanwhile, pride, passion, and prejudice were fast driving the Transvaal 
and Great Britain to extremities. Ever since the Jameson Raid there had 
been more or less friction. Boer ministers had grown to distrust British 
statesmen, who paid back the Dutch, with interest, in their own coin. 
Ostensibly the grievances of the Outlanders in the South African Republic, 
but especially in Johannesburg, were at the bottom of all the trouble. 
President Kruger, however, had got the fixed idea that these were but a 
cloak for a deeper scheme, which in reality threatened the independence of 
his country. If that were so, he played his cards very badly. Clearly, it 
was his first and last duty to disarm hostility by granting every reform that 
could reasonably be expected of him. Indeed, had he offered at the outset 
the reforms which he seemed disposed to grant at the eleventh hour, 
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unhampered by the, foolish restrictions which. served no other purpose than to 
cast suspicion upon his own bona fides, he would have checkmated the j jingoes 
both at home and at the Cape. Hither he was ambitious, or his hands were 
forced by the younger and more hot-blooded Boers whom he admitted to his 
counsels. The first hint of serious mischief appeared on the 24th of March, 
when there was handed to Mr. Conyngham Greene, the British Agent in 
Pretoria, a petition to the Queen, signed by 21,000 British subjects in the 
Transvaal, for transmission to Sir Alfred Milner, the, High Commissioner. 
The Outlanders’ complaints had reference to the education of their children, 
to the local government of Johanneshurg—where, though the proportions of 
Boer and Outlander were as 1 to 28, yet half of the’ councillors were 
burghers—to the dynamite monopoly, to the franchise, and other matters. 
It was also alleged that the Press Law gave the President arbitrary powers 
over newspapers, that the Aliens’ Expulsion Bill enabled him to expel 
British subjects without trial, that the High Court had become subservient 
to the Executive, and that jurors and police were all drawn from the Boers. 
Sir Alfred Milner’s covering letter was couched in somewhat inflammatory 
language, especially when he likened the condition of the British Outlanders 
to that of helots in ancient Greece. On the Ist of. April President. 
Kruger delivered a remarkable speech at a mass meeting on the Union ground 
‘in Johannesburg, ,in which he stated that he was willing to reduce the period 
for the franchise by five years, but that newcomers must first forswear their 
old country before becoming burghers in the Transvaal. “There must,”’ he 
said, “be no bigamy.”? Nevertheless, the more sober-minded folk in Great 
Britain and South Africa strove hard to avoid the dread arbitrament of the sword, 
and they hailed the proposal for a conference between President Krnger and 
Sir Alfred Milner with warm approval. “We will discuss all questions,” 
said Oom Paul with pathetic iteration, “as ‘long as they do not take 
away the independence of the country.” Alas for human hope and man’s 
obstinacy! The Conference sat at Bloemfontein from May 31st to June 5th, 
but, though conducted in a friendly spirit, ended in failure. 

Desperate efforts were still made to find a modus vivendt, though a peaceful 
solution was rapidly becoming impracticable. On the 12th of September the 
. final review of the whole matter on the part of Great Britain was submitted 
to the Volksraads. It proposed (a) a five years’ franchise; (6) a quarter 
representation in the Volksraad for the goldfields; (c) equality of the Dutch 
and English languages in the Volksraad; (d@) equality of the old and new 
burghers in regard to Presidential and other elections. Four days later the 
Boers announced that they could not accept the British terms, but pleaded for 
a joint commission without conditions precedent to go into the disputed ques- 
tions. They declared that they “ardently dcsired and gladly accepted 
arbitration, as it was their firm intention to adhere to the terms of the 
London Convention of 1884.” In themselves the. British proposals were 
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moderate enough, but war being the unmitigated curse that it is, it says 
little for the diplomacy of either side that it was unable to avert bloodshed 
over matters which, in comparison, were but as dust in the balance. On the 
7th of October 25,000 of the British Army Reserve were called out, a step 
which rendered it necessary that Parliament should assemble on the 17th— 
when it met for the sole purpose of voting the sinews of war, which were 
passed after a “full-dress’” debate—instead of the 27th of October, to 
which it had been adjourned. To this significant measure, coming as it did 
on the top of ostentatious movements of troops to the Cape, the bellicose 
Boers had but one answer to make. On the 9th of October they delivered 
an ultimatum to Great Britain, demanding that the questions at issue be referred 
to arbitration, that the British troops massed on their borders be withdrawn, 
that the reinforcements which had arrived since June lst be removed from | 
South Africa, and that the forces then on the high seas be not landed. On 
their part they undertook not to invade the British colonies and to withdraw 
their burghers from the borders. They required a reply by 5 p.m. on October 
11th. This period of grace, however, was not needed, for they were informed 
at once that it was impossible to discuss the terms of their despatch. It is 
foolish to blame the Boers for the issue of their ultimatum. They were placed 
in a very tight corner. If they remained idle, it was only a question of time 
when they should yield to force majewre. If they declared war, there was 
but one possible ending to it so far as Great Britain was concerned. It 
was not the Cape but the British Empire that Mr. Chamberlain had flung 
into the scale. Despite cheap sneers, the Boers are a brave folk and they 
elected to fight for their hearths and homes. It is hard not to admire these 
Dutch farmers standing up against the puissance of the British Empire. 

While these mighty events were yet impending, Her Majesty went, on the 
31st of August, for her annual holiday at Balmoral, but, in the circumstances, 
her vacation was not a time of unalloyed pleasure. One day she went to 
inspect the Gordon Highlanders on their route march through Glen Muick. 
On another (September 29th) she presented new colours to the 2nd battalion 
of the Seaforth Highlanders on the lawn in front of Balmoral Castle, this 
distinguished regiment possessing for her a peculiar interest owing to its 
associations with her son the Duke of Albany. By-and-by she seized an 
opportunity for doing of her own accord one of those graceful acts that have 
done more than anything else to rivet her hold upon the respect of foreign 
peoples. At midnight of the 8th of August a French fishing boat, L’Htoile 
de la Mer, was engaged in fishing off Dungeness, within English limits. 
There had been a good deal of such poaching of late, and complaints having 
reached the authorities, the gunboat Leda had been detailed for police duty. 
The trespasser ignoring the blank cartridges discharged at her, the captain 
of the Leda ordered a round of ball fire at her rigging and mast in order 
to cripple her. Unfortunately, one of the shot struck a young fisherman 
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nained Loth and slew him. There was no doubt but that the L’ftoile de la 
Mer was wholly in the wrong, and that Loth’s death was the result of an 
accident. But the Queen had quietly had the surrounding facts gone into, 
and finding that Loth pére was still alive, she sent him a message of sympathy 
and regret and the sum of £400 from her privy purse. The generous gift was 
presented at Etaples on the 16th of October, before the Mayor and local 
authorities. Old Loth, a man of few words, and unable even to sign his 
name, expressed his gratitude to Her Majesty for her kindly interest in his 
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welfare. By this time, as we have seen, the Boer War had broken out, and 
though the Queen was still in the Highlands, she followed with closest atten- 
tion the march of events. Not a regiment left for the Front without a 
heartfelt message of Godspeed from Her Majesty, and as each contingent 
sailed from Canada or Australia she wired from Balmoral her wishes for 
bon voyage and a safe return. 

It was not long before the combatants at the Cape came to close grips.* 
First blood was drawn by the Boers, who captured an armoured train on its 
way to Mafeking on October 12th; but this was a mere trifle. Kimberley 
was isolated on the 15th of October, but its defence was in the capable hands 
of Colonel Kekewich, and moreover, had not Mr. Rhodes declared it to be 
“as safe as Piccadilly”? Sterner business was done on October 20th, when 


* For a full and continnous narrative of the campaign, written in a very spirited and most 
graphic style, see “Cassell’s Illustrated History of the Boer War.” 
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the British forces under General Penn Symons, who was mortally wounded, 
carried the Boer position on Talana Hill, near Dundee, after a stubborn con- 
flict. On the following day, after a brilliant engagement, General French 
routed’ the Dutch at Elandslaagte. At Mafeking, during its prolonged 
siege, Colonel Baden-Powell kept things more or less lively, for beleaguered 
aus well as for Boers, by his sallies of all sorts. As the Dutch poured 
into Natal the British troops had- of necessity to fall back, and were 
concentrated at Ladysmith, which, isolated by the beginning of November, 
endured heroically a siege of four months. Sir George White, who 
held the chief’ command in the colony, was the guiding spirit throughout 
those anxious weeks. He suffered misfortunes, of course, as at Nicholson’s 
Nek, where, on October 30th, the Royal Irish Fusiliers and the Gloucesters,. 
who had been sent out to occupy the Nek, were forced to surrender, the 
mules having stampeded during the night with the guns and small - arm 
ammunition. But, on the whole, White held Ladysmith with a shining 
courage and a sleepless vigilance that were well worthy of the complete 
confidence reposed in him by: the brave garrison and devoted civilians. 
Circumstances dictated to some extent the British plan of campaign. 
Ladysmith and Kimberley and Mafeking had to be relieved before more 
aggressive steps could be taken. As reinforcements arrived at the Cape, 
they were sent up country as rapidly as the limited means of transport. 
would permit. But Lord Methuen, moving towards Kimberley, had, on 
November 23rd, at Belmont and, on November 25th, at Graspan, very sharp. 
encounters with the enemy, and dislodged them at both places. When he 
reached the Mcdder River, however, his work was cut out for him, and 
there was much dour fighting from the 28th of November, when te held 
his own against a force of 11,000 Boers and compelled them to evacuate 
their position, to the 11th of December, when a terrible disaster happened 
to the British at Magersfontein. The Highland Brigade, ordered to storm 
the Dutch position, were led in close formation, in pitch darkness, almost. 
up to the jaws of the entrenchments, when a withering fire was poured 
into them which nearly wiped them out. General Wauchope was killed, 
and the Gordons, who gallantly attempted a relief, were badly cut up. 
Her Majesty, it may be interpolated, wrote a most touching letter to Mrs. 
Wauchope, in which she paid a warm tribute to the General’s fearless 
qualities as a soldier and his . magnificent services to his country, and 
sympathetically alluded to the fact that it had been his ill-luck to be 
wounded in every campaign, except the Soudan, in which he had been 
engaged. British reverses did not end here, for General Gatacre, in a night. 
attack on Stormberg on December 10th, was surprised and compelled to retire ; 
and General Sir Redvers Buller, who was sent out as Commander-in- Chief, 
experienced a severe defeat whilst trying to force the-Tugela on the 15th of 
December, the failure costing him ten guns and a thousand casualties. 


THE DEFENCE OF MAFEKING: A GOOD SHOT. 
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However, Great Britain now rose to the occasion, and to the universal satis— 
faction the Government sent out Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief im 
South Africa, with Lord Kitchener as his chief of staff. Three weeks before 
the latter sailed he had the good fortune to see the coping-stone put to his 
work in the Soudan, for on the 28rd of November Sir Francis Wingate’s 
column fell upon the Khalifa’s camp, seven miles south of Gedid, and slew 
the Khalifa and most of his emirs and men. Many prisoners were made, 
the only important personage who escaped being Osman Digna. By this 
crowning triumph peace at last reigned in the Soudan. 

Her Majesty had been well set up for the winter and the troublous times 
in the State by her Highland holiday. She had only rested for four hours 
on her return from Balmoral on November 15th, when she started for 
Bristol to open the Royal Victoria Convalescent Home, which had been 
built there in honour of her reign of sixty years. As soon as the train 
reached Bristol, the procession formed up and passed through streets profusely 
decorated with the gayest of bunting. At the Council House a halt was made 
for the purpose of presenting to the Queen the Corporation address of wel- 
come. Here one or two interesting incidents took place. Her Majesty 
knighted the Lord Mayor, Mr. Herbert Ashman, on the steps of the Council 
Chamber. Here, too, she-exchanged a few kindly words with Mr. Maby, a 
little old gentleman, who proudly carried the silver cornet upon which he had 
played on the occasion of the Queen’s first and, till that day, last visit in 
1830, when she was the eleven-year-old Princess Victoria, and, as yet, not for 
certain heiress to the Throne. Another very touching episode may be recorded. 
Robert Caines, a poor old man, blind, paralysed, and bedridden for many years, 
hearing that the procession would pass his house, longed for a sight—so to 
speak—of his Queen. His friends had him propped up in a window and told 
him when Her Majesty was driving past. The Queen, having heard of the old 
man’s eagerness, turned her gaze upon him, and Robert Caines’s wish was 
more than gratified. A few days afterwards, it may be added, the Lord Mayor 
received a £5 note from the Queen, with a request that it might be given to 
her humble and afflicted, but loyal and faithful, subject. Then the procession 
proceeded to the Home, which Her Majesty opened with due ceremony. “It is 
a beautiful building,” she said, “and a noble home.” Shortly after her return 
to Windsor, she telegraphed to the Lord Mayor expressing how deeply touched 
she had been at the enthusiasm of her people, and how delighted to learn 
that the £100,000 needed for the Home had already been obtained. 

But a private matter had been filling her mind for some days and at last took 
form. On the 19th of November she intimated to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Secretary of War, her intention of making “some little personal present 
as soon as possible to each of her soldiers serving in South Africa.” She 
had decided upon sending chocolate—“ which she had been given to under- 
stand would be appropriate and acceptable”—packed for each man in a tin 
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specially designed for the occasion. The order had been placed with the 
well-known firms of Cadbury, Fry, and Rowntree, who contracted to supply, 
in half-pound tins, enough chocolate to make from twelve to sixteen cups. 
The tins were oblong in shape, with decorative devices printed in colour, the 
groundwork being red, with a border of blue and silver. Upon the centre 
of the lid was an embossed medallion of Her Majesty, with on one side 
the monogram “V.R.I.,” and on the other the words “South Africa, 1900,” 
and underneath the greeting, “I wish you a happy New Year—Victoria, 
RI.” The order that had been placed with the three English houses was 


SIR GEORGE WHITE. 
(Photo: Bourne & Shepherd, Calcutta.) 


for 100,000 tins. The number of tins was afterwards increased, so that every 
soldier who went out later on active service should participate in the Queen’s 
present. The gifts afforded unbounded delight. Many of the men sent 
their presents to parents and friends, to be kept as heirlooms even in humble 
homes. Some tins afterwards found their way into auction-rooms, where 
they fetched what may fairly be described as fabulous sums, especially when 
sold for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the recipients, or for 
several of the numerous funds that had been organised by the Daily Telegraph, 
the Daily Mail, and other bodies on behalf of the sick and wounded. 

At this juncture there arrived at Portsmouth, on the Hohenzollern, the 
German Emperor and Empress, who proceeded at once to Windsor Castle, 
where the Queen received them in person at the Sovereigns’ entrance. The 
visit was held to be the sign that the Kaiser was anxious to make his peace 
with British public opinion, which had not readily forgotten the tone of 
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his congratulatory telegram to President Kruger on the morrow of the 
Jameson Raid. The Emperor found good sport in the Great Park, while the 
Empress seemed to take a never-failing interest in exploring the wonders 
of the glorious Castle. The Imperial party paid a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough at Blenheim Palace, where the Kaiser planted a 
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THE QUEEN SELECTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


commemoration tree. On the 26th of November the Emperor and Empress 
left Windsor for Sandringham, where they enjoyed for two days the 
hospitality of the Prince of Wales prior to returning to the Fatherland. 
On the 29th of November Her Majesty drove to the Victoria Barracks, 
Windsor, quite informally, and inspected the 1st battalion of the Grenadiers, 
which had distinguished itself at Omdurman, and which had only come 
back from the Soudan in September. The Queen had not forgotten that 
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the 8rd battalion had won renown at Belmont but a few days before. 
After Her Majesty had driven along the line, the men formed rapidly into 
quarter columns and were addressed in a few simple words by the Queen, who 
congratulated them on the gallantry of the brigade of Guards then at the 
Cape, whilst deeply deploring the losses they had sustained. Then the 
troops withdrew, and the grass plot was occupied with the wives and bairns 
of the non-commissioned officers and men who had left home and beauty 
to do battle for England. Such an array of perambulators, it- was asserted, 
had never been seen in barracks before. Her Majesty’s few remarks were 
not generally audible, but some of the women who were close to the carriage 
reported that “she told.us how sorry she was for us, and that she hoped 
they would all come back safe.” 

For the first time for thirteen years the Queen spent Christmas at Windsor 
Castle. On Boxing Day she entertained at tea the wives and families of 
the soldiers who had gone to the Front from Windsor and the district. There- 
was a grand muster of seventy women and a hundred youngsters in St. 
George’s Hall, which looked quite gay and animated. After her drive Her 
Majesty .dropped in upon the happy throng, and her guests filed before her, 
behaving most beautifully. The tea over, the Queen returned: and was 
wheeled around the tables, speaking here a word and there a word, and doing 
her utmost to make everyone at ease and comfortable. She assisted in 
the distribution of the gifts from a gigantic Christmas tree, which stood 
twenty-five feet high, and which had been decorated by the fair hands of 
numerous Princesses. Two days afterwards Her Majesty left for Osborne, 
where she elected to ring out the old year and ring in the new. 
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“J wisn you ali a bright and happy New Year. May God bless you! 
Victoria R.1.,” was the kindly message which the Queen sent on January Ist, 
1900, to her gallant officers and brave men, who had indeed already 
deserved well of their Sovereign and their country by the sacrifices they 
had made, the sufferings they had endured, and the brilliant acts of valour 
they had performed in South Africa. ‘ 

The military situation had not matenally altered. Kimberley and Mafe- 
king held out gamely, but Ladysmith was hard pressed. In point of fact, if 
the Boers had had more confidence in themselves, they would in all likelihood 
have overborne the magnificent defence when they delivered their attack in 
force on the 6th of January. Sir George White, however, clung to his post 
with grim tenacity, and succeeded in beating off the assault at all points, 
after a spell of terribly tough fighting. Lord Roberts and his staff arrived 
at Capetown on the 10th, but before his plan of campaign was matured he 
had the misfortune to learn of other British reverses. Sir Redvers Buller’s 
first duty was to relieve Ladysmith, but the trouble was to cross the Tugela. 
The Boers had thwarted every attempt so far. Frontal attacks having 
failed, change of tactics was resorted to, and on the 11th of January Lord 
Dundonald succeeded in fording the river at Potgeiter’s Drift. By-and-by a 
considerable British force established a footing on the north side of the 
stream, and a forward movement was at last begun. Yet a difficult country, 
a mobile foe, and commissariat troubles rendered progress exceedingly slow. 
Day after day there were stubborn encounters, and night by night the 
necessity for vigilance was constant. But for the reinforcements which the 
Mother Country was now pouring in every week, the men could scarcely have 
stood the strain much longer. At length the wise and wary generalship 
of Lord Roberts began to tell. To break up the Dutch forces he had ordered 
several subsidiary campaigns, some of which—and notably General French’s, 
whose swift and successful strategy was a bright and redeeming feature 
throughout the prolonged warfare—were conducted brilliantly. Meanwhile, 
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under Sir Redvers Buller’s directions, Sir Charles Warren, from the 19th to 
the 24th of January, was engaged in a series of desperate struggles with the 
Boers for the possession of the hills commanding Ladysmith. This rivalry 
culminated in the capture, on the date last named, of Spion Kop, which was 
carried with heavy loss. Even so, however, the position was found to be 
untenable, and the British had not only to abandon it, but also to recross 
the Tugela. But Buller was not the man to 
accept defeat, and he at once began to concert 
fresh measures for the relief of the beleaguered 
town. 

Whilst varying fortune was waiting upon the 
British arms in the south of the once benighted 
continent, a striking success crowned them in 
the north, where our wily old opponent, Osman 
Digna, was captured in the Soudan on the 19th 
of January. He had been hiding in the hills 
near Tokar. No doubt acting upon “ information 
received,” a party went out from Suakin and 
took him at Gebel Warriba, ninety miles off. 
His former liberty of movement was to be denied LORD ROBERTS. 
him for the rest of his life. Great Britain Photo aletals aaj Teper Stas) 
had now a free hand and a fair field for her 
fine work of settling the affairs of the pacified desert. About this time, 
too, an interesting addition was made to the numerous war funds that 
were driving a roaring trade in aid of the sick and wounded. On the 
22nd Princess Louise opened, at London’s Guildhall, an exhibition of works 
of art, which had been brought together mainly by the instrumentality of 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann, the editor of the Magazine of Art, and which were 
afterwards sold (at Christie and Manson’s, on February 23rd and 24th) for the 
benefit of the Artists’ War Fund. To this exhibition Her Majesty contributed 
two drawings by herself and one by the Prince Consort. The former were 
small figures of Prince Alfred as a child (which fetched 100 guineas) and of 
Adelaide, Princess of Hohenlohe, mother of the German Empress (which Sir 
John Holder purchased for 180 guineas); the latter was the profile head of a 
man (for which Sir John Holder gave 34 guineas). It may be added that 
this Fund raised a sum considerably in excess of £9,000. 

Simultaneously with the opening of Parliament, on January 30th, there 
appeared in the Deaths’ column of the Times the following advertisement :— 
“On Christmas Day, shot in the Market Square, Harrismith, Orange Free 
State, South Africa, for refusing to fight against his own countrymen, John 
Maclachlan, jun., aged 30, eldest son of John Maclachlan, of Wandsworth, 
and grandson of the late John Maclachlan, of Lambeth.” This harrowing 
announcement naturally created a widely spread sense of horror and indig- 
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nation; but these feelings.gave way at a later date to something like disgust 
and shame when it turned out that, despite the circumstantiality of the 
original notice, the whole story was baseless. The Queen’s Speech recognised 
the heroism of the soldiers and sailors at the Cape, and the devotion and 
enthusiasm of the people at home; but the only measure of importance that 
was promised was a Bill for the federation of the five Australian colonies. 
Whilst legislators were talking Lord Roberts was doing. On the 5th of 
February Sir Redvers Buller. took up active hostilities and once more crossed 
the Tugela river, not to come. back excepting as victor and master. Next 
day Lord ‘Roberts and Lord Kitchener left Capetown for the Front, and the 
pace of events visibly quickened. On the: 15th of February General French 
relieved Kimberley —an achievement that drove London city mad for the day. . 
The news arrived early in the forenoon and business was forthwith 
suspended. Vast crowds, waving flags and flinging hats about like toys, 
surrounded the Mansion House, cheering and speechifying. Then the: 
rougher sections of them promenaded round: about the town, mdulging in a 
great deal of promiscuous drinking: 

Bugler John Dunn, whé had been wounded at Colenso, on the 15th of De- 
cember, was lionised after his return home invalided. It said much for the boy’s 
native worth that he went through the dangerons ordeal appareritly unspoiled. 
A higher honour was now in store for him, for on the 19th of February he 
attended by command at Osborne, and saw his Queen. He brought portraits 
of himself and several objects of interest for inspection, and his happiness was 
made perfect when he received from Her Majesty a silver-inounted bugle, suit- 
ably inscribed, to take the place of his own which he had lost in the battle 
by the Tugela. 

It was soon clear that French had done more than relieve Kimberley. 
He had rendercd the strong Boer entrenchments farther south no longer 
tenable. Hector MacDonald and General Kelly-Kenny were promptly at 
Cronje’s heels, giving him no chance of pitching his camp. The .omman- 
dant’s retreat from Magersfontein was cut off, for with the British cordon 
closing him in on all sides, his sole hope of escape lay in his being able 
to break through. This prospect proving too remote, Cronje, laagered in 
the bed of the Modder at Paardeburg, resolved to die zame. After several 
fierce fights and a terrible bombardment most accurately served, he, at 
last, surrendered, with 4,000 prisoners and six guns, on February 27th, 
the anniversary of Majuoba Day. Thus, thanks to Lord Roberts, had the 
ends of poetic, dramatic, and historic justice been met. In due course, 
Cronje and the captives were deported to St. Helena, famous as the last 
resting-place of a more illustrious exile. Absit omen! 

By a gratifying coincidence it was onthe day of the great capitulation 
that the Queen paid a visit of sympathy to the wounded in Netley. 
“Have you heard the good news?” she asked of Sir Baker Russell ag she 
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Janded at the station. When she reached the Hospital she immediately 
ordered that the tidings of victory should be proclaimed in every corridor 
and ward, which was better medicine than the men had taken for many a 


TILE QUEEN LIDDING VAREWELL TO NURSES BOUND VOR SOUTH ATRICA ON THE 4tf6ye, 


week. By and by, as many of the sick and wounded as were physically 
fit—246 of the one and 320 of the other—clad in the blue var of patients, 
were drawn up in Jines and thoroughly inspected by Her Majesty, who was 
wheeled in her chair fromm man to man. Then she entered the wards to 
see the cases still contined to bed, and spoke a few kind words to every 
man, with each cf whom she left some flowers. She expressed her waria 
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satisfaction at the splendid service of her Irish regiments—in a wire to 
Sir Redvers Buller she called them “my brave Irish soldiers’”—and was 
greatly moved by the tales of the havoc wrought in the ranks of the 
Highland Brigade, constantly ejaculating, “Is it not awful?” as the stories 
fell from the survivors’ lips. After an inspection that lasted for nearly 
three hours the Queen returned to Windsor, having given one more proof 
how keenly she is touched with the loyalty of men who suffer such things 
in her name and for her sake. . 

Meanwhile, another triumph was about to crown British valour at the 
Cape. Sir Redvers Buller had been fighting his way towards Ladysmith, 
and after eleven days of severe struggle had at last ousted the Boers and got 
within touch of the sorely harassed town, the ‘culminating success having been 
achieved also on Majuba Day. It was in these repeated fights that the 
Irishmen had behaved so heroically, the brunt of the heavy work having 
fallen upon the Dublin Fusiliers, the Connaught Rangers, and the Inniskilling 
Dragoons. The value of these victories was at once apparent. General 
Joubert felt himself unable to press the siege of Ladysmith, and Lord Dun- 
donald effected an entry on the 28th of February. Thus Buller’s dogged 
perseverance and his superb self-confidence at length met with a brilliant 
reward. When the news of the relief reached home, on the morning of the 
1st of March, the country went wild with enthusiasm. Flags were displayed 
on most public and many private buildings, church bells were rung, proces- 
sions were improvised, patriotic buttons were freely worn, and many public- 
houses went out of stock within a few hours. As was natural, Sir George 
White and, next to him, Sir Redvers Buller were the heroes of the hour. 
The Queen’s message to Sir George ran:—“ Thank God that you and all those 
with you are safe after your long and trying siege, borne with such heroism. 
I congratulate you and all under you from the bottom of my heart. Trust 
you are not all very much exhausted, V.R.I.” 

So highly wrought was popular sentiment at this moment that when it 
became known that Her Majesty would visit London on the 8th of March 
it was determined to give her a right royal weleome. The route from 
Paddington to Buckingham Palace was lined by dense throngs of people, who 
cheered the Queen to the echo. Arrived at the Palace, she was received 
by the members of both Houses of Parliament, who were assembled inside 
the quadrangle, and who with one accord greeted her with the National Anthem. 
She spoke a few gracious words to Lady Audrey and Miss Buller, who were 
of the company. Later in the day Her Majesty drove towards the City, by 
way of Pall Mall and the Embankment, returning by Holborn, Oxford Street, 
Piccadilly and St. James’s Street. Never before had the streets been so 
crowded. The visit being quite unexpected, no official efforts had been made 
at decoration, though much had been done spontaneously, and the exhibition 
of personal bunting was unexampled in its profuseness. This made the enor- 
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mous multitude the more remarkable, and the tremendous ovation with which 
the Queen was hailed from beginning to end of her drive was only equalled 
by the warm enthusiasm with which she was acclaimed on the following 
day, when she drove out by way of Victoria Street, Parliament Street, 
Trafalgar Square, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, Marylebone Road, Edgware 
Road, and back by Hyde Park and Constitution Hill. Next day, before 
returning to Windsor, Her Majesty, in the gardens at Buckingham Palace, 
inspected and took leave of the officers and men of the 2nd battalions of the 
Grenadier and Scots Guards under orders for the Cape. “My thoughts,” 
she said, “will always accompany you wherever you go.” 


aS Maan’ 
dein SEA eh, 


WNETLEY HOSPITAL. 
(Photo: F. G. 0, Stuart, Southampton.) 


At the Front, the Boers now made overtures for peace. Presidents 
Kruger and Steyn sent a telegram on March 5th to Lord Salisbury pro- 
posing an ending of the war on the terms of the “ incontestable independence 
of both Republics as sovereign international States.” His “ Excellency,” as 
they had dubbed him, responded on the 11th, reviewing in sharp terms the 
course of events from before the outbreak of hostilities to the date of the 
despatch, and closing with the warning that Her Majesty’s Government were 
not prepared to assent to the independence either of the South African 
Republic or of the Orange Free State. The latter Republic was, in fact, in 
a parlous condition, for Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein, its capital, on the 
18th of March, received the submission of the Mayor and other town officials, 
and hoisted the British flag over the Presidency, which had been vacated the 
night before by Mr. Steyn, “late President of the Orange: Free State.” But 
there was no idle dalliance here. “To Pretoria” was the next order, and 
the operations of th2 following weeks were conducted with that object in view. 
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On the 22nd of March Her Majesty went to Woolwich for the express 
purpose of visiting the sick and wounded who were lying in the Herbert 
Hospital. This institution was built several years ago as a relief to Netley 
Hospital, and, alas! the fortunes of war had now filled it. But the 
patients were all deeply grateful for the Queen’s solivitude, aud the mass of 
folk assembled at Woolwich and Blackheath gave her a very. hearty welcome. 

Green was now about to become the only wear, both khaki 
aud motley having lost favour for the nonce. It was announced 
almost simultaneously that Her Majesty had decided to abandon her pro- 
jected trip to the Italian Riviera, and that she intended to visit Ireland 
early in April It had been conjectured that the former step had been 
taken because the Queen was reluctant to travel in France owing to the 
attacks upon her made by the gutter press of Paris. If we may say so, 
Her Majesty has more sense than to attach any importance to the scurrilities 
of boulevardier rags. The simple fact was that, all-powerful though 
she is, she has not yet been able to devise any feasible plan for being in 
two countries at once. The resolve to visit Ireland was not only quite 
spontaneous, but was also a direct personal recognition of the great sacri- 
fices which her Irish soldiers had made for her at the Cape—* Stern to 
inflict, stubborn to endure, they smiled in death.” She was bound to go 
to Ireland, and so Italy had to give way. The tidings of the Queen’s 
plans aroused tremendous enthusiasm in the Emerald Isle. Her Majesty, 
indeed, threatened to become more Irish than the Irish. On the 8th of 
March, the very day on which it was announced that she was going to 
spend her spring holiday in Dublin, a special Army Order appeared, stating 
that, by the Queen’s orders,’in future, upon St. Patrick’s Day, all ranks 
in the Irish regiments were to wear, as a distinction, a sprig of shamrock 
in their headdress, to commemorate the gallantry of the Irish soldiers 
during the recent battles in South Africa. So for several weeks everybody 
who was anybody erossed the Irish Sea to participate in the Celtie wel- 
come that awaited the venerable Queen on such an auspicious occasion. 

Her Majesty left Windsor on April 2nd, at 9.30 p.m., and rested in 
the Royal train at Llandudno Junction. Next morning she sailed from 
Holyhead on board the Royal yacht, Victuria and Albert, and made 
Kingstown at 2.30, only to discover that she had uot been expected quite 
so early, and that there was no one there to receive her! The fact is, 
the weather looked so uupropitious for the crossing that the captain started 
much sooner than was arranged, forgetting for the moment all about the 
programme at the other end. At any other time and in any other country 
the humorous side of the incident would have appealed to the Irish. In 
the circumstances, they were so chagrined that the Queen should miss the 
demonstrative welcome which the local folk had contemplated, that she 
publicly expressed next day her regret for the contretemps. Picture the 
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consternation and the hurry-scurry! Even the Lord Lieutenant and 
Countess Cadogan and the Duke of Connaught were caught napping, for 
it was some two hours before they went off to the yacht to greet Her 
Majesty. However, the Victoria and Albert no sooner entered Kingstown 
Harbour than the Channel Squadron saluted their Sovereign, the vessels 
being manned and the men cheering. So that the arrival in Irish waters 
was not an abject and dismal failure. 

On the following day, April 4th, however, all went merrily from first 


THE ROYAL YACHT VICTORIA AND ALG&ERT, 
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to last without the slightest hitch. Before quitting her yacht, the Quecn 
sent for a sprig of shamrock, which she wore all day. She was received 
in the pavilion by the Lord Lieutenant, to whom she graciously said, “I 
am very pleased to be in Ireland again.” As she entered her carriage 
the guard gave the Royal salute, the naval band played “God Save the 
Queen,” reinforced without leave asked by the seething mass outside, and 
the Kingstown Council having presented their loyal address, the procession 
set out at 11.30 for Dublin. It may be doubted whether Her Majesty 
ever saw such a display of brilliant and tasteful street decoration in any 
of the innumerable pageants in which she has been the central figure. 
However, if comparisons are odious, it will suffice to say that the resources 
of design seemed to have been exhausted, for the beautiful results admit- 
tedly beggared description. There were mottoes galore, of course. At one 
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place the legend ran, “Wives and Children of the Dublin Fusiliers greet 
their Queen”; at another, “Well played; 63 and not out.” And, of course, 
Cead Mille Failte was everywhere. At Leeson Street. Bridge a quaint 
formality was observed, for every capital is jealous of its privileges. Ata 
gate, which there was some reason to believe had been run up for the 
purpose, Athlone Pursuivant-at-arms demanded admission into Dublin City 
for Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. A ‘bugler lad perched aloft 
then bugled and the Lord Mayor appeared at the gate, which had to be 
opened and shut rather gingerly, and gave assurance of a most hearty 
welcome. The gate was made to, Athlone withdrew, the bugler blew, the 
gate flew open, and the procession entered, the sword and keys being 
tendered to the Queen, who touched them and bade them be restored to 
the Lord Mayor. Then the Town Clerk read the Corporation address, which 
was graciously accepted. In her official reply Her Majesty took once more 
oceasion to unburden herself of what had grown to be an inrooted con- 
viction: “Iam deeply gratified that I have been able at this time to see again 
the motherland of those brave sons who have recently borne themselves in 
defence of my Crown and Empire with a cheerful valour as conspicuous 
now as ever in the glorious past.” Then the procession moved on to 
College Green, bounded on the one side by Trinity College, and on the 
other by the Bank of Ireland, once the home of the Irish Parliament. 
Here the students had their chance, and a wild, mad welcome it was. 
The vast space was packed, and a wave of enthysiasm broke over the 
crowd again and again. As the pageant passed the City Hall in Dame 
Street, even’ the Nationalists could not forbear’ a lusty cheer to the Queen, 
whose visit, following the lead of Mr. John Redmond rather than of the 
perfervid poet Mr. W. B. Yeats, they regarded as strictly non-political, a 
point of view which, in sober truth, Her Majesty had spared no pains to 
make perfectly clear. Then, by way: of the North Quays and the Royal 
Barracks Esplanade, the procession moved onwards to famous Pheonix 
Park, where, for safety’s sake, thousands of bairns had been accommodated, 
and by two o’clock entered the grounds of the Viceregal Lodge, which 
the Lord Lieutenant had placed at the Queen’s disposal during her stay 
in Dublin. At night the city wore a dress of quite dazzling brilliance. 
Every great building was outlined in fairy lamps. Nelson’s Pillar kept 
up a steady shower of golden rain, relieved from time to time by glowing 
balls of green and red and blue and yellow. The Fleet, too, was finely 
illuminated. In short, the capital remained en /féte for many days and 
nights. 

Hardly had the Queen settled down to rest after the. fatigue of the 
day, when the alarming news reached her that, whilst the train was 
leaving the Gare du Nord in Brussels, a Jad of fifteen, named Sipido, had 
jumped on to the footboard of the saloon and fired a revolver at the 
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Prince of Wales. Happily, Her Majesty was immediately reassured: of he 
son’s safety, but the attempted assassination was a disturbing factor tha 
could not lightly be dismissed. Next morning the Queen contented hersel. 
with driving in her pony-carriage in the Lodge grounds, though in th 
- afternoon she took a short drive in the Park. Disappointed of anothe 
glimpse of her, the eager folk were, nevertheless, made glad by twi 
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‘announcements. Tn’ the first place, the Home Secretary wrote to the Lord 
Lieutenant, by command, to convey Her Majesty’s sincere thanks “for the 
‘loyalty and enthusiasm of the greeting which Her Majesty received during 
her progress through the beautifully decorated route from Kingstown to the 
Viceregal Lodge: The Queen is happy to be once more among her Irish 
people, from' whom she has again received so warm a welcome.” In_ the 
second: place, on the 5th of April, an Army Ordér was issued to the effect 
‘that Her Majesty had commanded an Irish Regiment of Foot Guards to 
be formed, to be designated the Trish Guards, in honour of the bravery 
displayed by the Trish soldiers in the battles with the Boers. This sug- 
gestion had been publicly advocated a few days before by Mr. J. OC. 


-Macdona, M.P. 
51% 
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To the unbounded gratification of her Dublin .subjects, it was soon 
made evident that the Queen felt quite at home amongst them. As far 
_as was possible, she followed her usual. routine of life, and, but for the 
change in her surroundings, she might have been in’ Windsor. She drove 
out daily, now into the .town—where she greatly admired the stately 
magnificence of Sackville Street—now into one or- other of the charming 
suburbs. Throughout her long stay in the Irish metropolis she never 
spared herself, but wherever—in spite of the venerable burden of age—she 
could make herself useful or do a good turn, she did not hesitate to 
undertake whatever duty was demanded of her. On the 7th of April she 
took part in a function of unique interest and beauty, no less than an inspec- 
tion of 52,000 children assembled in Phoenix Park from every quarter of 
Ireland. The bairns were drawn up on the slopes of the main road between 
the Gough and Pheenix statues—the city children on the south side, the 
country children on the north. At a walking pace the Queen then drove 
down the south side to the Gough statue, returning to the Phenix statue 
on the north. Her Majesty was heartily hailed, the bairns cheering 
enthusiastically, and frantically waving flags as she passed along. Her 
eyes filled with tears, but not of sorrow, as she listened to the clear, fresh, 
beautiful young voices singing “God Save the Queen.” In the centre of one 
of the long columns of children stood a handsome bonquet in a basket of 
shamrock, inscribed on white ribbons—“*To our beloved Queen,.from the 
Children of Ireland—Queen’s Day, April 7th, 1900.” This was presented 
by the pretty twin girls, who bore their blushing honours becomingly, of Sir 
John and Lady Arnott. Out of all this vast throng only one bain 
was lost, though not for long, because Her Majesty’s solicitude put the 
searchers on their mettle. A great band of children from Mayo, who just 
missed the muster, were very kindly enabled to see the Queen as she took 
her drive that afternoon. And when she learned that over 1,000 children 
from Queen’s County, from circumstances over which they, at least, had no 
control, had been deprived of a share in the rare privilege, Her Majesty 
most graciously gave them a special reception on the 12th of.April. Another 
instance of her consideration soon got wind. After Princess Christian had 
laid the foundation stone of the Nursing Home in connection with the City 
Hospital, Her Royal Highness announced that the Queen had commanded 
that in future the institution should be styled the Royal City of Dublin 
Hospital. . 

Kilmainham awakes many memories, but it was her old soldiers at the 
Royal Hospital there—where the Commander of the Forces in Ireland has 
his official home—that Her Majesty went to inspect on the 14th of April. 
And a fine-looking set of men the veterans were as they stood at the salute, 
clad in their dark-blue uniforms with scarlet facings and three-cornered 
hats with black cockades. To Hugh Magorian, late of the 17th Foot (now 
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| Leicesters), the oldest of the in-pensioners, whose service went back to the 
far-distant Afghan troubles that followed the assassination of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and who was a few months the Queen’s senior, had been entrusted 
the distinguished privilege of presenting Her. Majesty with a bouquet. 
From the Royal Hospital the Queen proceeded to Dublin Castle, which also 
awakes memories, to favour the Lord Lieutenant and Countess Cadogan with 
a visit. It is a truism that Her Majesty knows’no creeds. Consequently, 
she honoured many Roman Catholic as well as Protestant institutions with her 
presence. One day she visited the Adelaide Hospital in Peter Street, and 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Donnybrook; on another, the Meath 
Hospital, the Dublin County Infirmary, and the Convent of St. Mary ot 
Loretto at Rathfarnham ; on a third, St. Vincent’s College, where the late Lord 
Russell of Killowen received part of his education, and the beautiful grounds 
of Lord Annaly’s place at Luttrellstown; on a fourth, the Mater Misericordia 
Hospital and the Masonic Female Orphan School at Ballsbridge. Such a 
programme evinced both catholicity of taste and a desire to please. 
These calls did not use up either all her time or her energy. One day 
was spent in receiving deputations and addresses from the leading corporations 
and societies in Ireland; another in receiving sixty-eight of the nurses of 
various nursing homes working in association with the Queen Victoria Jubilec 
Institution, and also eight representatives of the Police-aided Children’s Society. 
Nor did Her Majesty omit to spend an honr in the admirably kept Zoological 
Gardens, nor to send the authorities there a cheque for £25, 

Bus the grand review on Fifteen Acres ground in Phcenix Park, on 
the 21st of April, was a still more notable function. The mancuvres 
appropriate to the occasion were finely rendered by a splendid body of. 
infantry and cavairy and marines and bluejackets from the Channel Squad- 
ron. And now ithe time had come to bid good-bye to Ireland. “Say not 
‘Farewell,’ but ‘Aw revoir!’ ” had been the cry of many a public body. Her 
Majesty was compelled, much against her inclination—for the spirit was 
willing, though the flesh was weak—to decline the oft-repeated invitations to 
visit Belfast and other parts of the beautiful isle of the-sea. But before she 
sailed from Dublin Bay she issued the following message, dated April 23th, 
1900, from the Viceregal Lodge, Phenix Park, Dublin :—“The Queen is very 
anxious, before leaving Ireland, where she has spent a most agreeable time, 
to express, through the Lord Lieutenant, to her Irish people, how very much 
gratified and how deeply touched she has been by her reception here. 
During the three weeks that the Queen has spent in this charming place she has 
been received ‘by all ranks and creeds with an enthusiasm and an affection 
which cannot be surpassed. Each time the Queen came here before with her 
dear husband they were always kindly and warmly welcomed. But on this 
occasion, after the lapse of thirty-nine years, her reception has equalled that of 
her previous visits, and she carries away with her a most pleasant and affec- 
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tionate memory of that time she has spent in Ireland. The Queen earnestly 
prays that goodwill and harmony may prevail amongst all her people, and 
that they may be happy and prosperous.” She also sent the Lord Lieutenant 
a cheque for £1,000 for the benefit of the poor of Dublin, and intimated 
to the Corporation her intention to present a piece of plate as a memento of 
her visit. Her Majesty left Kingstown on the 26th of April, reached Holy- 
head at 6.30 p.m., and arrived at Windsor Castle on the following day. So 
closed not the least memorable chapter in Queen Victoria’s long and 
glorious reign. 


YHE CORRIDOR, DUBLIN CASTLE. 
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Tue war in South Africa dragged itself slowly along, and now the eyes of 
ull Englishmen were fixed on the little village, far away from the main 
zentre of operatioris, where for so many weary months such a gallant resist- 
ince had been offered. Ladysmith and. Kimberley had been relieved, how 
ong would it be before Mafeking’s: brave endurance should meet with its 
‘eward ? 

To Colonel Mahon, D.S.O., in command of a picked mounted force from 
yeneral Hunter’s Division, fell the proud distinction of being the first 
io reach the beleaguered town, and on the 17th of May the welcome news 
ame to London that the relief had arrived, after Baden-Powell had held 
vat for seven months. London and Londoners prompily proceeded to go. 
nad; the scenes in the streets were quite indescribable, a new word, “ maffick- 
ng” (signifying the indulgence in wild rejoicing), was introduced into the 
anguage, and the English nation quite lost its reputation for stolid calm. 
sord Roberts continued his victorious campaign: on the 28th of May he 
rroclaimed the annexation of the Orange Free State as the “Orange River 
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Colony”; on the 31st he entered Johannesburg, and on the 5th of June 
hoisted the British flag in Pretoria, whence Mr. Kruger had fled to the 
mountainous district in the north of the Transvaal. A good many people 
came to the conclusion that the war was now over, but subsequent events 
proved that those had been true prophets who declared that the Boers would 
fight to the bitter end, and that the war would become most serious when it 
reached the guerilla stage. 

In addition to the anxieties caused 
by the conflict in South Africa, serious 
complications’ in China occupied public 
attention, and the safety of the Legations 
at Pekin was imperilled. A sect of the 
Chinese, known as Boxers, rose against the 
existing dynasty; their chief grievance 
was the favour and protection shown to’ 
Europeans, and the all-powerful Dowager 
Empress secretly aided the rebels in their 
movement against the “Foreign Devils,” 
though, of course, she openly professed her 
distress at the rising. The Court party 
was at length compelled to fly, and the 
Boxers marched upon Pekin, with the 
‘intention of exterminating the hated 
foreigners. In June the foreign Legations 

were undergoing a state of siege, 
and an expédition, under Admiral 
Sir KE, Seymour, which started to 
their relief was compelled to retire 
to. Tientsin. By the middle of July 
all hope had “been abandoned,: and 
ithe leading newspapers . published 
obituary notices of the British Min- 
isters and officers at Pekin, other less 
reputable prints even furnishing sen- 
sational details of the “ massacre.” 
It is but natural to suppose that 
all these public anxieties weighed 
heavily upon the Queen, who always displayed the keenest interest in her 
subjects’ welfare, but a heavier and more personal blow fell upon her when 
her second son, H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, died on July 30th, 
at Rosenau Castle. 

Better known to the English people as the Duke of Edinburgh, the Sailer 

Prince, he was very popular in this country, though of late years, since he 
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succeeded to the Dukedom of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, he had been but little 
in England. It had been known that his condition, for sume time past, was 
a cause of grave anxiety, the death of his son, Prince Alfred, in February, 
1900, having shattered lis already weakened health. The tuneral took place 
early in August, and the Dukedoin passed to the youthfel son of the Duke 
of Connaught, the latter preferring to waive his rights of succession and 
remain a British subject. 

In the middle of August caine the weleome news of the relief of Pekin, 
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aud the safety of the Ministers, and thus a happy end was put to a period 
of trying suspense, though much work remained to be done by the Allied 
Forces under the command of General Count von Waldersee before there 
could be any prospect of real peace in the Celestial Empire. 

The publication by Mr. Chamberlain of certain private letters addressed 
by Members of Parliament to Boer leaders or sympathisers attracted a good 
deal of attention. Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Jobn Ellis, and Dr. Clark, the 
members in question, vigorously defended themselves, and it was felt that 
little useful purpose had been served by the issue of the documents. 

Her Majesty paid her usual visit to the Highlands at this time of the 
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year, reaching Balmoral from Osborne on the Ist of September. On the 
same day Lord Roberts issued a proclamation annexing the Transvaal—this 
was subsequently re-proclaimed nearly two months later—and the war seemed 
all over “except the shouting’’; Baden-Powell was enthusiastically received 
at Cape Town; Mr. Kruger was shortly to sail for Europe; in October Sir 
Redvers Buller started for home, to be followed a month later by Lord Roberts 
himself. At intervals, however, news came of the redoubtable De Wet, 
“successfully attacked,” “cornered,” “defeated” times without number, yet 
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always appearing in some new spot, inflicting more or less serious damage, 
and then getting clear away; evidently the war was not quite over. 

The Government, however, chose to assume that, for all practical purposes, 
it was finished, and challenged a verdict at the polls, appealing to the country 
on their record in South Africa, and asking for a vote of confidence from 
the electorate. Their calculations were well-grounded, and their reliance on 
the “khaki boom” not ill-placed. After a month of political warfare and 
clamour, in which Myr. Chamberlain made himself particularly conspicuous, 
the Unionists were returned to power with a majority of 134—this being but 
a slight reduction in their nuinbers of the last Parliament.: 

The Liberals were undoubtedly taken at a disadvantage; to all appearances 
hopelessly divided amongst themselves on the question of the war, without 
a definite policy in regard to it, and with a new and almost untried leader, 
the wonder was, not ‘that they were defeated, but that they managed - 
to Hold their own at all. Neither wing of the party could claim any material 
advantage at the election; for while such prominent opponents of the war 
as Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Leonard Courtney were lost to Parliament 
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some of the Imperialist Liberal candidates suffered to a like extent—Captain 
Lambton failing to find a seat at Newcastle—while some prominent ‘ Pro- 
Boers,” like Mr. Lloyd-George, largely increased their majorities. In Ireland, 
the fight was mainly between the Nationalists under Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. O’Brien, and the adherents of Mr. T. Healy; the latter party was 
severely defeated, and returned to Parliament with very slight numerical 
strength, though in their leader they retained one of the ablest debaters in 
the House. Scotland for the first time in many years returned a majority of 
Unionist members, but Wales remained true to her Radical principles. 

Asa result of the election, the Queen, of course, summoned Lord Salisbury 
who, thus for the fourth time, undertook the task of forming a Cabinet. 
One or two changes were anticipated, but few could have expected such a 
remarkable appointment as that of Lord Lansdowne to the Foreign Office. 
His tenure of office as Secretary of State for War had not been conspicuously 
successful, and, indeed, he had been singled out for attack by a portion of the 
Ministerialist press, and there were not a few who urged the Prime Minister 
to rid himself altogether of his War Secretary. Perhaps for this very reason 
Lord Salisbury, in giving up himself the Foreign Secretaryship, chose to | 
bestow what is regarded as one of the “plums” of office upon the best- 
abused member of his Cabinet ; Lord Lansdowne, accordingly, became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Chamberlain, of course, remained at the 
Colonial Office, Mr. C. T. Ritchie became Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
Mr. St. John Brodrick went to the War Office, while Mr. Goschen and Sir 
M. White-Ridley found rest in the Upper House. The services of Lord Cross 
and Mr. Henry Chaplin were dispensed with, and Mr. T. W. Russell, finding 
that the Government were not disposed to press forward with a scheme for 
Land Purchase in Ireland, preferred to remain without office in order the 
more effectively to pursue a campaign devoted to the attainment of that end. 

The return of the City of London Imperial Volunteers afforded to Londoners 
another opportunity for the display of their patriotic emotions; unfortunately, 
owing to complete mismanagement on the part of the authorities, the crowd 
got quite unmanageable, and many serious accidents occurred in the streets 
through crushing, while at night some of the moré frequented thoroughfares 
were given over to almost unfettered rowdyism. 

Meanwhile a serious reminder of the realities of war arrived in the news 
of the death of the Queen’s grandson, Prince Christian Victor, who was added 
to the already appallingly long list of victims to enteric fever; with charac- 
teristic forethought, Her Majesty caused the announcement of the sad tidings 
to be delayed, lest they should cast a gloom over the popular rejoicings in con- 
nection with the return of the C.I.V.’s. A few days afterwards, General Sir 
Redvers Buller reached England, after nearly a year’s severe service in South 
Africa, and was accorded a very warm welcome. He had had to encounter very 
grave difficulties, and public opinion had come to recognise that it had 
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perhaps treated him with rather less than justice. Towards the end of 
November, Lord Roberts left Johannesburg for Durban, en route for Cape 
Town, prior to returning to England to assume office as Commander-in- 
Chief. Lord Kitchener remained behind in charge of the forces in South 
Africa, and time was to show that his post was by no means a sinecure ; 
indeed, though Lord Roberts talked of the war as being over, he was to be 
proved sadly mistaken in this view. 

Attention was now centred in Europe on Mr. Kruger, who had arrived 
at Marseilles, to receive from the French people an almost royal reception. 
The German Emperor was not so cordial, and the ex-President made but a 
short stay in Germany; in Holland, however, he was naturally much more 
warmly received. All hopes of European intervention between the Boers 
and Great Britain were speedily seen to be without foundation, and, after a 
while, Mr. Kruger retired temporarily from public notice. There seemed to 
be at this time quite an epidemic of home-comings and receptions, but 
special interest attached to the return of Lord Roberts, who reached England 
in January, 1901. He called at Osborne on his way by command of the 
Queen, as she was not strong enough to take part in the official reception. 
He was met in London by the Prince and Princess of Wales, and made a 
triumphal progress through the streets. On this occasion everything passed 
off satisfactorily, the authorities, doubtless warned by the excesses of C.L.V. 
day, having made adequate arrangements for the maintenance of order along 
the line of route. 

At the seat of war, meanwhile, things were still far from satisfactory, 
and there were demands made on the part of some of the Ministerial organs 
for the adoption of sterner measures. On the other hand, when news came 
of farm-burnings in disaffected areas, indignation was very strongly aroused 
in Liberal circles, and very vigorous protests were called forth against practices 
which were declared to be against the principles of civilised warfare. 

- No hint had been given to the public of the condition of the aged Queen. 
It was realised, of course, that Her Majesty must have felt very keenly the 
strain imposed upon her by the events of the past year, but it was known 
only to a few that she was not in the enjoyment of her usual robust health. 
It therefore came upon the public with something like a shock on the night 
of Friday, the 18th of January, when an official statement was issued as 
follows :—“The Queen during the past year has had a great strain upon her 
powers, which has rather told upon Her Majesty’s nervous system. It has 
therefore been thought advisable by Her Majesty’s physicians that the Queen 
should be kept perfectly quiet in the house, and should abstain for the present 
from transacting business.” 

The utmost consternation and anxiety were now evoked, and every bulletin 
was awaited with impatience. It appeared that for some time past those 
about the Queen had been more or less alarmed about her condition. She had 
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evinced a suspicious tendency to sleepiness during the daytime, and though she 
never remitted her attention to affairs of State, it was noticeable that her 
mental activity was decreasing, and occasional’ attacks of aphasia seemed to 
indicate a general weakness. It was learned that the first definite symptom 
that her Majesty was in failing health was noticeable at the audience accorded 
to Lord Roberts, when she appeared to suffer from great weariness and slight 
confusion of thought. In the evening she was much worse, and by Friday it 
was seen that her state was such that it was impossible to keep the public 
any longer in ignorance of her illness. Two more bulletins were published 
on the Saturday, the first to the effect that “The Queen is suffering from 
great physical prostration, accompanied by symptoms that cause anxiety.” 
The second ran as follows: “The Queen’s strength has been fairly maintained 
through the day, and there are indications of slight improvement in the 
symptoms this evening.” These alarming symptoms were afterwards stated 
to be those which pointed to a local obstruction in the brain circulation. 
Sunday was a day of intense anxiety throughout the whole kingdom—everyone 
was now aware of the serious state of the case, and the summoning of the 
Royal Family to the bedside served to increase the general alarm. This, 
however, gave way to a feeling of hopelessness on the Monday morning 
when the following bulletin (issued at midnight on Sunday) was published: 
“The Queen’s condition has late this evening become more serious,, with 
increase of weakness and diminished power of taking nouriskment.” All felt 
that the end was not far off, but Her Majesty’s marvellous constitution 
enabled her to rally, and hope revived that she might even yet recover.. It 
proved, however, to be but the dying flicker of the flame, and on Tuesday, 
the 22nd of January, 1901, at half-past six o’clock in the evening, Queen 
Victoria passed peacefully away, surrounded by her children and grand- 
children. 

The reception of the news all over the country plunged the people into 
the deepest grief. In London the Lord Mayor read from the Mansion House 
the telegram he had received from Her Majesty’s eldest son, King Edward VII. 
Shops were shut, all places of amusement were closed, the great bell of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral tolled for two hours, and the crowds which had gathered 
round Buckingham Palace, Marlborough House, and the Mansion House 
silently dispersed. Next day from all parts of the world came messages and 
telegrams of sympathy; foreign newspapers vied with each other in their 
expressions of sorrow and admiration for the Sovereign who had just passed 
away. From America, Australia (where the new Commonwealth had just 
sprung into being), New Zealand, Canada, Germany, France, Austria, Russia, 
and all quarters of the globe the tone of the messages was the same. The 
action of the German Emperor, indeed, in hastening to the bedside of the 
aged Queen, at a time, too, when the health of his own mother the 
Empress Frederick (Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter) was so precarious that. 
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she was unable to be moved, evoked a feeling of warm gratitude throughout 
all England. 

The body of the Queen was removed to the dining-room of Osborne House, 
which was converted temporarily into a chapelle ardente; all the furniture was 
taken away and the walls were hung with crimson drapery; on a small dais, 
draped with the Royal Standard, the coffin was placed, and on each side of it 
stood tall silver candlesticks. It wds covered by a pall of white satin and lace, 
and on this lay a small crown‘and the Queen’s crimson velvet and ermine robe. 
At first the watchers: in the room were Indian and Scottish attendants of 
Her Majesty, but these were replaced later by four members of the Queen's 
Company of 1st Grenadier Guards, who stood motionless, leaning on their 
rifles at the corners of the bier. There was a profusion of flowers and 
wreaths in the room, thongh only those from the Royal Family and near 
relatives were allowed to be placed in the chapel. 

On Friday, January 25th, Parliament assembled to pass an address of 
condolence on the death of Queen Victoria and to congratulate King 
Edward VII. . 

In the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor read a message from the 
King to the following effect: “The King is fully assured that the House 
of Lords will share the deep sorrow which has befallen His Majesty and the 
nation by the lamented death of His Majesty’s mother, the late Queen. Her 
devotion to the welfare of her country and her people and her wise and 
beneficent rule during the sixty-four years of her glorious reign will ever be 
held in affectionate memory by her loyal and devoted subjects ‘throughout 
the dominions of the British Empire.” Lord Salisbury moved and Lord 
Kimberley seconded the motion that “a humble address be presented to His 
Majesty to assure His Majesty that this House deeply sympathises in the 
great sorrow which His Majesty has sustained by the death of our beloved 
Sovereign, the late Queen, whose unfailing devotion to the duties of her 
high estate and the welfare of her people will ever cause her reign to be 
remembered with reverence and affection; to submit to His Majesty our 
respectful congratulations on his accession to the Throne, and to assure 
him of our loyal attachment to his person; and further to assure him 
of our earnest conviction that his reign will be distinguished under the 
blessing of Providence by the anxious desire to maintain the laws of the 
kingdom and to promote the happiness and liberties of his subjects.” Both 
the noble lords delivered eloquent and touching tributes to the late Queen 
im their speeches, while the Archbishop of Canterbury, who followed, spoke 
throughout with much emotion. In the House of Commons a similar message 
from the King was read by the Speaker, and a similar address in reply 
was moved by Mr. Balfour and seconded by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
In the course of his admirable speech Mr. Balfour said: “Perhaps Jess 
known was the life of continuous labour which her position as Queen threw 
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upon her. Short as was the interval between the last trembling signature 
affixed to a public document and final rest, it was yet long enough to clog 
and hamper the wheels of administration; and I remember, when I saw a 
vast mass of untouched documents which awaited the hand of the Sovereign 
of this country to deal with, it was brought vividly before my mind how 
admirable was the unostentatious patience with which for sixty-three years, 
through sorrow, through suffering, in moments of weariness, in moments of 
despondency, it may be, she carried on without intermission her share in the 
government of this great Empire.” And again, later, he said, with perfect 
accuracy: “She passed away without, I well believe, a single enemy in the 
world; for even those who loved not England loved her, and she passed 
away not only knowing that she was—I had almost said worshipped—in the 
reverence of all her subjects, but that their feelings towards her had grown 
in depth and intensity with every year in which she was spared to rule 
over us. No such reign, no such ending, has been known in our his- 
tory before.” The Liberal leader struck the same chord: “There is 
one thing,” he said, “that, above all, has, from the earliest days of Her 
Majesty’s reign, won for herself the hearts of her people and which has 
increased her hold upon them, as ‘the .revolving years succeeded each other, 
and this is a certain homely sincerity of character and life and purpose which, 
amid all the pomp and dignity of her.august position, seemed to make the 
whole world kin. If we were to attempt ,to appreciate the light in which 
Queen Victoria has been regarded, and in which her memory will continue 
to be regarded by ker people at home, and by her subjects within the vast 
bounds of her Empire—if we were to attempt it—we should search in vain 
down the long list of epithets expressive of pride and affection—admired, 
beloved, revered, even adored—to find one which accurately or adequately 
conveyed the real sentiments of her people towards her. I believe that this 
is because there was between them a friendly, tender, almost familiar mrtual 
understanding which it is impossible to put into words.” 

In both Houses the motion was carried in solemn silence, and the sittings 
were at once adjourned. 7 

It was found that Her Majesty had carefully planned every detail in 
connection with her funeral, and had left most precise instructions as to 
the manner in which it was to be-carried out. She wished, as “the daughter: 
of a soldier” and head of the Army, to have a.military funeral, and the 
coffin was, therefore, carried on a gun-carriage instead of on a funeral-car. 
Naturally, Frogmore—the last resting-place of Prince Albert—was chosen as 
the place of interment, and the body was to be brought from Osborne to 
Portsmonth, from Portsmouth to London, and thence to Windsor. 

On Friday, February 1st, the coffin was brought from Osborne House to 
Cowes, followed by the Royal mouruers, all on foot. These included the 
new King, Edward VII., the German Emperor, the Duke of. Connaught, 
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the youthful Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Queen Alexandra, the Duchess of 
Cornwall and York, Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, Princess Christian, 
Princess Victoria of Wales, Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark, 
and others. Owing to indisposition, the Duke of Cornwall and York, 
the only surviving. son of .the new King, was unable to be present. 
The ceremony in its reverent simplicity was most impressive; it was the 
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tribute paid: by the sorrowing relatives to the: Queen as a loved friend, 
afterwards due honour was to be. paid to her as Sovereign and ruler of a 
great peopl. ; 

At Cowes the coffin was placed on board the Royal yacht Alberta; 
then began the journey across the Solent: the ten or eleven miles from 
Cowes to Spithead were lined with warships in order of battle, the British 
vessels on the northern side, on the southern, ships from Germany, France, 
Portugal, Japan, and. Monaco. Through this imposing array the little yacht 
Alberta, preceded by eight torpeco-destroyers, passed slowly along amidst the 
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firing of minute-guns, and was followed by the Royal yachts bearing the 
Royal mourners. : 

The night was spent at Portsmouth, and early the following morning 
(Saturday, February 2nd) the Queen’s body was landed and transferred to o 
special train, which bore it and the Rosal mourners to London. 

Here, again, a wonderful sight was witnessed. The people had assembled 
‘in thousands, many waiting on the lines of route for hours before the 
precession was due. By Royal order the day was observed as a day of 
general mourning, all business being suspended. Black garments were 
Cslaieet universally assumed, and the. demeanour of the crowd of spectators 
was quiet and orderly as befitted the occasion. Dense crowds lined the 
streets from Paddington Station, where the train’ arrived from Portsmouth, 
‘to Victoria, whence it left for Windsor, but in Hyde Park there was 
assembled such a throng of people as, perhaps, had never before been seen 
in London. All the arrangements in connection with the procession were 
most admirably conceived and carried out without a hitch. State officials and 
troops preceded the Royal coffin, which rested on a gun-carriage drawn by six 
of the famous cream-coloured horses. Immediately behind rode King Edward 
as chief mourner, with the Duke of Connaught and the German Emperor, 
the King of Greece, the King of Portugal, the Crown Princes of Norway and 
Sweden, Siam, Denmark, Germany, Roumania, the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia, the Duke of Aosta, the King of the Belgians, and many other 
distinguished Royalties. The procession passed. from Victoria Station to 
Paddington, where train was taken to Windsor. Once more it passed 
through streets crowded with reverent spectators, and here the gun-carriage 
bearing the coffin was drawn by a detachment of bluejackets, as the ‘horses 
proved ‘restive. A solemn service was held in. St. George’s Chapel, where 
the coffin remained until Monday, February 4th. The final committal 
service then took place in the Frogmore mausoleum, and all the ceremonies 
were over. 

Many and eloquent have been the tributes paid to the dead Queen, 
and: it would be impossible in a few words to convey adequately any 
impression of a personality so remarkable or a career so full of incidents 
and extending over so lengthy a period. For eighty-one years she lived. 
‘For more than sixty-three of these she occupied a position beset with 
difficulty, and not altogether unattended by danger; throughout her reign, 
the longest in English history, she strove for the good of her people, and 
her people, recognising this, repaid her with a devotion which had been 
accorded to no other monarch who ever occupied the throne. Her position 
as Queen was. one to which she was born; her position in the hearts of 
her people she won herself by the simple goodness of her character and 
the blamelessness of her life. Her influence in matters of State, though 
rarely displayed in a public or ostentatious manner, was nevertheless very 
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considerable, and several cf Ler statesmen gave testimony to ner shrewaness 
and commonsense in . political matters. She did much to raise and maintain 
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the standard of morals which obtained in Court circles, and certainly showed 
by her action how potent an agency for good the Crown may become 
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when worn by cne who is trusted and beloved by the people. The words 
used of another great Queen by our greatest poet have been aptly applied to 
Victoria :— 
“She shall be 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed: Saba was never 

More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 

Than this pure soul shall be: all princely graces 

That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her: Truth shall nurse her 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 


God shall be truly known; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, - 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood.” 
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tb,: aplendid generalahip of Sir Frederick 
‘Roberts. ib; reacua of Candahar, 4.3 
Lord 'Beaconafield’a policy imposaihle, 
810; diapute in Parllament as to the 
occupatian of Candahar, 615; England 
and Ruasia and the frontier of, 719 

Africa, Britain and Central, IT. 766 

&frica, Sauth, antbreak of the Caffre War, 
I. 254; attack on the policy nf the Engliah 
. Government in, II. 662; conte.tion be- 
tween Liberala and Cunaervativea regard- 
ing, id. ; Transvaal 

Agricultural Holdings Bili, the atrong oppo- 
aition to, II. 659 

Akbar Khan, Treachery of, L. 118; defeated, 
121 

Alabama Claima, The, IT. 342; aettled hy 
arbitration, 390; diacussion an tbe matter 
in the House of Commons, 421; the atory 
of the controveray, 422; tho award of tha 
arbitratora, 2.; Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn's apinion, 423 

Abany, Duke of, the title conferred on 
Prince Leopold, II. 628; a title of evil 
omen, ib. ; sce alao Len old, Prince 

Aubert, Prince, his birth and parentage, I. 
60; his admirable diaposition, 1.3 hia 

visit to England, i.; hia atudies at Bonn, 


INDEX. 
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51; his anit eccepted by the Qneen, 62; 
letters patent regarding big precedence, 
66; hie arrival in Hogiand, 68; hia en- 
thusiaatic reception, ib.; hia marriage. 2. ; 
hia trying position, 71; his desire to 
abolish duelling, 72; colligion with Court 
functionaries, 2. ; hia reforms in hovae- 
hold economy, 74; domeatic life, 75; a 
‘pointed Regent, 83; hia atudy of Englis 
law, ib.; a letter to his father, 61; a royal 
tour, 64; Lord Melbourne'a opinion of 
him, 103; appointed Chairman of a Royal 
{ ommission on the Fina Arts, 194, 105; 
hia accurate knowledge of English, 165; 
present at a ball in Buckiogham Palace, 
107; viait to Scotland, 126; his interest in 
Engliab politica, 127; tha proposal to ap- 
point him Commander-in-Uhief, 128; his 
irreproachable lifa, 7b; hia opinion of Sir 
Robert + ee), 146; acting as representative 
of the Queen, 141; his interest in Fine 
Art, 142: receivea the degree of D.O.L. 
from Oxford, 148; visits Birmingham, 1473 
distinction io the lmnting-Held, ib. ; his 
interest in agriculture, 148; tba model 
‘worka in Windaor Park, ib.; death of hia 
father, 158; visit to Germany, 159; title of 
Congort propoaed, 185; viait to the Conti- 
pent, 194; attacked by Lord George 
Beatinck io the Corn Law debate, 226; 
proposed aggzessment of Flemiah Farm, 
266; vi-its the Isle of Wight, 261; opens 
the Albert Dock at Liverpool, 262; vomi- 
nated Chancellor of Cambridge University, 
307; agreea to take office aa Chancellor 
of + aubridge, 316; hia arguments for an 
Aoglo- erloan alliance, 322; appointed 
Preaident of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Working Classea, 358; impres- 
aive apeech to the working clasaes, 349, 360 ; 
hia revised course of studiea carried at 
Cambridge, 369; apeech to the Royal 
Dublia society, 409; his idea of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 417; speech on tha 
International Exhibition, 459; attacked by 
the press, 454; hia energy at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 480; anxieties in 
regard to the Exhibition, 626; accusations 
againat bim as aynpathising with Russia, 
617; viait to France, 621; his plan for an 
Army Reserve at Malta, 823; hia opinion 
of Austrian policy, iv.; efforts to improva 
the condition of the army, 631; apeech on 
the Russian War, 639; preaent at a Cauncil 
of War at Windaor, 651; attacked by the 
. Times for wilitary jobbery, 667; hia 
acheme for a new military organisation, 
664; opens the Art Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester, 736; receives the title of 


Prince Consort by letters patent, 743; his | 


advice to the King: of Pruasia regarding 
German unity, II. 66; hia tna illoess, 62- 
6; the widespread grief of the Britiab 
people at hia desth, 08; hia character, 104- 
107; his funeral, 107-110; tha interment at 
Frogmore, 146; hiamemoranium regardiag 
Turkey, 531 e 

Albert Victor {Puke of Clarence) receives 

_ tha Grder of the Garter, II, 687; tha 
Inveatitura a private function, ib. ; a proof 
of the high favour in which he was held 
by the Queen, ib.; coming of age of, 719; 
death of, 863 , 

Alexander II. of Ruagia declared Emperor, 
I. 633; his death, IY. 623: his bumaoe 
character, 7b,; the liheration of the serfa, 
ib.; his conduct of tha war with Turkey, 


. 023-4 

Alexander I(L of Ruaaia, hia death, IT. 824 

Alexandra, Princesa of Denmark, her entry 
into London, II. 152; her marriage to the 
brince of Walea, 158 

Alexandria, II, 642 ‘ 

Alfred, Prince (Duke of Edinburgh), hia 
birth, I. 187; hia apongors at chriatening, 
171; hia auccesaful preparation for the 
navy, II. 23; hia viait to Cape ‘Town, 60; 
attempted asaassination by O'Farrell. 316; 
his betrothal to the Duchess Marie of 
Rusaija, 451; hia marriage, 453; becomea 
Duke of Saxe-Cohurg, II. 216; his death, 934 


| Australiaa Contingent, Tha, in the 


Alice, Princess, Marriage of, to Prince Louis 
of ‘Hesae, HH. (41-2; her aedulona consola- 


tion to ber mother, 
Queen's confidences, 228; her death, 509; 
ghe was held by tha 


the esteem in which 
English people, 669; her life in Germany, 


Allianca, The new IIoly, between Austria, 
Russia, aud Prussia, LI. 58 
Allotments Bill pasaed, 1, 738 

Alma, The Battle of tha, L. 667 

Alula Rag, leader of the Ahyasiniang, IT. 718 
America, the discovery of gold ib California, 
Angra Pequena annexed by Germany, IL 


Arabi Paaha, his revolt, IL 641, 642 

Argyle, Duke of, appointed Lord Privy Seal, 
1,610; bia success at the India Gfiice, IT. 
343; appointed Lord Privy Seal, 504; 
Tealgnation on Mr. Gladstone's Iriah Land 

ill, 6 

Ascot Race Week, The Queen and, II. 721 

Ashanti, Outbreak of war in, 11, 461; capture 
of Coomassie by Sir Garuet Wolseley, ib. ; 
the War of 1866, 836 

Ashbourne'a, Lord, Land Bill, IT. 710 

Ashley, Lord, see Shaftesbury 

Auctlaad, Lord, his negotigtiona with Doat 
Mahomed io Aftghapistan, I. 112; hia 
unfortunate policy, ib; declarea war 
against Dost Mahomed, 114;° creased an 
Earl, ib.; reversal of bis policy in Afghao- 
istan, 122 i 

Australia, discussion in Parliament ag to ite 
legislative constitution, I. 429; tha dis- 
covery of guld, 404; the rush to the gold- 
fields, 535; effect of the gold discovery on 
the colony, 538 ; results of the gold discovery 
in England, ib.; excitement on accouat of 
German annexation of New Guinea, 11.688 

a Soudan 

campaign, 11. 717 

Auatria, Abaorption by, of the Republic of 
cracow, I. 269; triumph over Italy, 422; 
overthrow of Hungarian independence; 
423; General Haynan'a vopopularity in 
England, 457; Lord Palmerston‘s note on 
the Hayvau incident, 457; policy during 
the dispute between ‘Russia avd rorgey, 
651, 653. 582, 823; signature of the Pro- 
tocol, 684: makes terms with Pruasia, 585; 
treaty with Turkey, 586; refuses to join 
with England againat Russia, 636; conces- 
siona made to Lord Cowley regarding 
Italy, II. 34; declaration of war againat 
Sardinia, 35; defeated in the Italian War; 
38; proposal by the Emperor regarding 
Venetia, 66; ditficultiea with Hungary 13: 
the war with Prussia, 289; expelled from 
German unity, 281; policy during tha 
Jeveso-Turkish War, 530; rumour as to its 
apposition to Mr. Gladstone, 668; Mr. 
Gladstone'a reply to Auatrian criticism, 
ab.;_ political capital made out of Mr: 
Gladstone's explanatory letter to Count 
Karolyi, 597 ‘ 

B. : 

Bainea, Mr., hia proposal regarding the vote 
for the horou: Ea Te 214 

Baker Pasha, Ii. 643, 672 

Balaclava, ‘The Battle ‘of, I, 011-614 

Balfour, Mr. A. J., one of tha founders of 
the Fourth Party, IT. 684; his ohstructionist 
tactics, GOL; hecomea President of the 
Local Government Board, 708; appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 735; his 
Coercion Bill, 735-6; hia critics, 762; made 
First Lord of tha Treasury. (1895), 831 

Ballot Bill, Discusaian in Parliament aa to 
tha conditiona of the, II. 395; passing af 
tha Ballat Act, 423 

Balmoral deacribed hy the Queen, I. 365; 
visited hy the Queen, 412, 458, 459, 487, 622, 
460, 898; II. 293, 431, 606, 627, 636, 667; 
Greville'a description of the Queen's life at, 


415 
Balmoral, Countess of, ths Queen's assumed 
title duriog her viait to Italy, IL 650 
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Bank Charter Act, its effect, I. 182 
Bankroptey Bill, The, TI. 86, 658 3 
Bankruptcy Clauses of the Irish Land Bill, 
TT. 739 
Bannermao, Mr. Campbell-, attacks the 
Bankruptey Cisuses of the Irish Land Bill, 
73 


. 736 

Baring, Mr., his budget, 1.90; his proposed 
alterations on the Sugar Duties, id, 

Battenherg, Prince Henry of, I. 718; made 
Knight of the Garter, 722; assumes title 
of His Royal Highness, ib,; question of 
the legality of this assumption, ib.; his 
death, 837 

Bayuda Desert, The march across the, IT. 713 

Beaconslield, Lord, see Disraeli, Mr. 

Beales, Mr.. his leadership of the Reform 
League, II., 270 

Beatrice, Princess, Betrothal of, II. 718; 
unpopnlarity of her marriage, t.; annuity 
to her on her marriage, 720; marriage of, 
722; welcome ia the ‘Highlands after her 
marriage, 72. 


3 
Beer Duty iastitnted by Mr, Gladstone, IT. 
1 


G0 

Belfast visited by the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, [. 410 . 

Belt, Mr., sculptor of the Queen's monument 
to Lord Beaconsteld in IJlughenden 
Church, IT. #43 d * 

Beniowski, Major, his leadership of the 
Chartist risiag in Wales, I, 3.9 


Benson, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury, 
nominated by Archbishop Tait as his 
snecessor, IT. 950 


Bentham, Jeremy, his exposure of the 
ea severity of the criminal Code, 
. 27 

Bentinck, Lord George, attacks Prince 
Albert ina speech dnriug a debate alout 
the Corn Laws, I. 229; his contention 
against Free Trade, 275; his Bill for rail- 
ways in Ireland, 278 ; imprudent speech on 
the Enropean Powers, 3u1: his champion- 
ship of the West Indies planters, 350; his 
déath, 371; his character, ib. ¥ 

Beresford, Lord Chartes, rescues Sir Charles 
Wilson, II. 719 

Berlin, the rising against the Government, 

346 


I; 

Besant, Sir Walter, his revelations of Bast 
London life, IT. 668; firactically the origi- 
nator of the People’s Palace in East 
London, 740 

Bessborongh, Lord, his support of Welling- 
to on Free Trade, I. 227; arpointed Lord- 
Livutenant of Ireland, 245; his death, 292 

Bayiout hombsrded hy the European allies, 

86 


Biggar, Mr., his co-operation with Mr. 
Parnell, II. 488, 499 2 

Bill, Education, introduced in the House of 
cominons, IL 355, 360; its terms, 360; 
criticism by Mr. Mill’ and Mr. Fawcett, 
381; passed by hoth Honses, 362; adverse 
criticism by the Dissenters, 457; Mr. 
Forster's compromise to the Dissenters, 458 

Birch, Mr., appointed tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, I. 403 ee 

Birmingham, The Queen's visit to, in 1868, 
II. 20; Her Majesty opens Aston Hall and 
Park, ib. ; the Queen opens the Law Courts 
in, 739; enthnsiasm of her reception, ib, 

Bismarck, Herr Von, hia policy towards 
Russia, I. 664; his mission to the German 
States, If. 495; his view regarding the 
Germano conditions at the close of the 
Franco-German War, 403 

Bonaparte, Charles Lonis, see Napoleon ITI. 

Boniface, Duke of any, a supposed 
ancestor of the Queen, I. 4 i 

Borneo, The work of Sir James Brooke in, 
I. 187, 188; its defiance of Buglish author- 
ity, 254; proclamation to the natives, ib. 

“ Boxer" Rising, The, in China, TT. 934, 935 

Boycotting, origin of the term, TT. 603 

Grackeubnry, General, in cummiand of the 
River Coluann, IL. 717. 

Bradlaugh, Mr., his first attempt to take an 
xtirmation on entering Partiament, 11. 
505; his re-election tor Northampton, 618; 
renewed attempt to take the «ath, 630; 
his second return for Bisthampton, 40.5 
writes to the Speaker claiming his right 
totake the oath, 658: again prevented 
from taking his seat, 676; takes the oath, 
726; resolution expunged, 790; death of, ib, 

Braad, Sir_Henry, Speaker, elevated to the 
peerage, II. 676 x 

Bright, Mr., his work with Cohden as leader 
‘of the Anti-Corn-Law Movemenr, I, 88: 
his champiouship of Fres ‘rade, 201; 
his powerful eloquence, 202; his view of 
the kK ncation Vote, 283; his opposition to 
Shaftesbury'’s Ten Iours Bill, 283; his 
opin ons on fhe Trish. Qnestion, 378; his 
teach uy yveearding th: colonies, 380; 


his ineffectuar effurts tp prese ve pence 
befor: toe Crimean War, 678; speech 


AND 


agalost the Russian War, 590; his attacks 
on the propertied class+s, 1. 31; his view 
regarding the Trent dispute, 122; speech 
at Birmingham on the Trish Question, 302; 
speech in the House of omwons on the 
riso Question, 334; his administration at, 
the Board of Trade, 342; resignation of 
office at the Buard of ‘Trade, 387 ; apyointed 
‘haueellur of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
433; his opposition to Mr. Forster's 
K ueatioe Bill, 458; his pruposal »egard- 
ing the Ashanti War, 464; his speech 
against the Beaconsfield Government, 583; 
speech on the Irish Questioa, 603; his with- 
drawal from the Cabinet because of the 
bombardment of the fortw of Alexandria, 
954; bis denunciation of the Obstrac- 
tionist~, 060; joing the Literal Unieniste, 
729; death of, 784 
Broadfout, .Lieut., Murder of, at Cabul, I, 


7: 

Broadhurst, Mr., appases the vote to Prince 
Leopold on his marriage, IT. 46 

Brooke, Sir James, his services in Borneo, I. 
187, 188; his conduct impugned by 
Canden, ib, 

Brougham, Lord, his speeches oa the revolt 
in Canada, I. 34; his quarrel with the 
Whiz leaders, 47; his remasks on Roman 
Catholicism and the Eoglish Crown, 66; 
remark on the Irish tawiose, 278; his 
oppositiin to the Ten Honrs Bill, 287; 
his attack on the Rebelliva Losses _ hill, 
383; Failure of his attack uu Lord Palmer- 
ston, 395 . 

Bruce, Mr. Austin (afterwards Lord_Aher- 
dare), the Habitual Cruninals Acr, TT. 330 

Buccleuch, the Duke of,. the Queen's Visit 


ta, TT. 732 
Buckinghaio, Duke of, appointed President, 


of the Counce 1, II. 257 

Buckiogham Palace, great ball ia 184°, I. 167 

Budget defeat, the Queen’a constitutional 
pant about a ministerial resignation on a, 

a) 

Buigmian Atrocities, The, IT. 506-511 

Baller, Charles, his co-operation with Lord 
Durbam in preparing a system of self- 
government for Canada, I. 35; his ajstinc- 
tion between colomsation and emigya yon, 
283; his condemnatioa of Tiuglaad's 
colummal policy, 386 

Bonsen, Barouess, description of the meet- 
ing of Parliament in 1842, I. 107; account 
ot a royal party at Buckingham Palace, . 043 
description of the Prince C. nso t’3 in- 
stallation as Chaucellor of Cambridge 
University, 311 

Buol, Connr, his suggestion at the Secood 
Vieona Conference, £. 931. 

Burgoyne, sir J., his opinion regardiog the 
stormmg of Sebastopat, I. Goo 

Burinah, outbreak of war, I. 503; blockade 
of Rangoon by the Briti-h, 504; an em- 
barsy to the Queen, IT. 429; the cenqnest 
by Great Britaln, 698 

Bormah, Upper, aonexed to the Tadian 
Empire, IL. 723 . . 

Burnaby, Colonel Fred, killed in the battle 
of Abu Ktea. 11.713 

Burtes, Sir Alexander, his mission ta Cabul, 
I. 1i2z; the garhling of his despatches, ib. ; 
appo'nied assistant secetary to Shuh 
Soojah, 113; massacred at Cabul, 117 

Butt, Mr, Isaac, his leadership of the ITome 
Rule party, II, 420 


6. 


Cabul, insurrection of the Afghans, I. 117; 
entered by the Brit'sh, 121; sir Freder.ct 
Roberts waster of, II. 674 

Caffre War, Outhreak of the, I. 254 

Cairns, Lord, appointed Lord Chancellor, IT. 
304; his resignation of the leadership of 
the Tory party, 398 ; Lord Chance lor uudeec 
Disraeli, 465; his Juaicature Bill, 484: his 
amendment to Mr. Gladstoue's Keform 
Bill of 1884, 677. 

Cairo, stampede of the fore’'gn population 
after the riot of Alexand ia, lI. o42; 
captnore of the city by General Drury 
Lowe, 643; surrender of Arabl Pasha, <b, ; 
the Khenive reinstated, 7, 

Cambruige, the Prince Consort's installation 
as Chanceller of the University, I. 316-314; 
its many pleasant asaociations with the 
Queen's married hfe, 314; Priuce Alberv's 
1evised course of studies, 360 

Cawhridge, Duke of, conveys the Queen's 
congratulations to the Vomnreers on the 
col ng of age of the force, IL, 007, 

Campbell, S r Colin, his plans at Sebastopol, 
I. 609, his consuminace skill at Balaclava, 
#11; the conlidence wi his leadership, 6715 
hs lack of interest,” G74; bis returu to 
Englant and proposed resignatum, 075; 
an interview with the Queen, ib.; bis 
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work in India, 735; the relief of Lucknow, 
737; defeat of the rehels at Campion, ib. ; 
the final capture of Luckuow, IT. 2; his 
regulations regarding the coaotrui of ths 

. Indian army, 26 ¥ 

Campbell, Sir John, his opinion in regard to 
Cha: tisin, I. 58, 

Cainphell, Lord, appoiuted Chancellor of the 
Ichy, I. 415; a letter in regard to the 
Russell Ministry, 246; an account of a 
Cabinet meering, 277; avait to Wiadsor, 
290; a letter re.arding an interview with 
fhe Queen, 291; an amnsing account of a 
banquet, 7.: an account of a royal pa ty. 
at Boekingham Falace, 306; the Crown 
recurity Bill, 355; his speech on the 
position of the Prince Consort, 676; his 
opinion on Baron Parke’s life-peerage, 682 ; 
the passing of the Divorce Hill, 713 

Campoell-Hannerman, Sir Meny, attacks 
the Kankrnptcy Clanses of the lish Land 
Bill, Il. 736; succeeds Sir W. V. Harconrt 
as Liberal Leader in the Commons, 898. 

Canada, its earl discontents, I. 31; 
resolutions in Parliament regarding re- 
form, 32; the serious condition of the 
Lewer Provinces, ib. ; symparhisers ia the 
United States, ih. ; se‘zure of Navy Island 
ib.; jealousy between ,the Upper and 
Lower Provinces, 34; suppression of the 
tevolt, i0,; the Ashburton Treaty 168; 
opposition to Free Trade, 4b.; evil effects 
of Peel’s policy; 251; riot in Montreal, 382; 
the Rebellion Losses Bill, 3*3; cordial 
welcome to the Prince of Waes, IT. 97; 
feetine of uneasiness in Eogland in case of 
war between Canada aud the United 
States, 233; scandal regarding the Caaa- 
dlan Pacific Railway, 459; rebellion of 
half-breeos in the North-West of, 723; the 
ris‘ng pot dowa by Sir-F. Middleton, ib, 

Caane-, the Duke of Albany dies at, IL. 67; 
the Queen's visit tn, 740 

Canning, Lord, Viceroy of India, I. 724; his 
vigorous policy during the Mutiny, 7345 
Tory hostility to hia policy, IL 7; nis re- 
call petitioned for, 17; supported by the 
Queen, ib.; censured by Lord Ellen- 
borough, ib.; Lord Ellenborough resigas, 


Canton, capture by the British, IT. 4 

Cardigar, Lord, aad the charge of the Light 
brigade, T. 014, . 

Cardwell, Mr., his ecenomic reforms in the 
Army, iL 340; his inefticiency as head of 
the War Department, 363; bis Army Bill, 
301; the favourable reception of his Army 
Bill, 424 x 

Carey, Lientenaat, tried by court-martial 
Tegarcing the death of the Prince Imperia’, 
IL. 578; re:tore to his rank by the Duke 
ot Cambridge, id. 

Carlyle, Mr., his attacks on the governing 
classes of Eng'and, I. 358; his mterview 
with the Queen, II. 346 

Carnarvon, Lord, secretary for the Colo- 
nies, IT. 257; 1esgnation of office, 274; 
Secre ary tor the Colonies unaec Mr, 
Dirraeli, 465; his second resignation, 535; 
h srcheme uf Home Rule, 724; resigns the 
Vice-royalty of Ireland, 726 

Cathcart, Lord, hie speech to the Canadian 
Parliament, L. 250; the amendment to his 
speech, id. 

Cav evan, Sir Louls, Murder of, at Cabnl, 


Cavour, Count, his visit to England, I. 664; 
his threats to Napolemm TIL, Ii. 34; his 
protest agaist the conquest of the Sicilies, 
54; his death, 79 

Cawnpore, ths massacre of English resi- 
dents by Nana Sahib, [L 73t 

Cetewayo, King of the Zutns, (1. 663, 664 

Ceylon, Lord Torrington's tiscat mistakes, I. 


382 
Chamberlain, Mr., his adverse criticism of 
Mr. Forster's Kducation Bull, IT. 468; his 
reception as Mayor «{ Birminghian of the 
Prince and sinicess of Wales, 47~; his 
oppo-ition to the continuance of flogeing 
in the Army, 560; his sk+lias a debater, 
671; his supposed Socialism, 693; his dis- 
tinction in Parliament, id.; Mr. Glad- 
stone's objection to his securing a place in 
the Cabinet, 694; Whig antagonism to his 
Cabinet rank, ¢b.; President of the Boar 
of Trade, 2b. ; social campaign against him 
and the Hadical section of the Cabinet, 
10%; his Bill enabting corporations 1 
adapt electric 1 ghting, 635 ; introduces a 
Merchant Shipp ng Bill, 678; Lord Ran- 
do ph Cuurehill’s secusation avuinst him 
in regard to the Aston riots, ib; hs 
‘Bocinhissic appeals to the electors, 608; 
possib'e coalition with Lord R. Churchill, 
tb. ; the “sctrine af ransom," 7d. 3 aboli- 
tion of ta on part uf his scheme, 7d. ; 
his “ransuur” doctrins and its effecc on the 
country, 124; his ‘ unauthorised pro- 


gramme,” 2b, ; his scheme of Home Rute, 
ib.; his withdrawal from Mr. Gladstone's 
Cahiuet, 727; joins the Liberal Unionists 
729; appointed Colonial Secretary in Lor 
Salishnry’s Ministry (1£95), 831; and the 
Jameson Raid, 334; anil the 8, African 
Committee, 55-868; his negotiations 
with the Transvaal Governnisnt, 910-2 

Chamhers, Messrs., their petition against the 
Paper Duty, 1..301 

Charles of Pruesia, Prince, Death of (the 
“Red Prince”), HL. 721 

Charrington, Lieutenant, his mission with 
Professor Pelmer to detach the Bedouins 
from the side of Arabi Pasha, II, 642; 
murdered at the Wells of Muses, 7b. 

Chartists, their hatred of the Queen, I. 38; 
their demands, 48; declaratinn of the 

+ ‘People’s Charter,” 49; their meetings 
proclainied, 60; petition to the Govern- 
ment, 68; riot ab Birmingham, 7b. ; their 
turbulent Socialism, 59; disturhances in 
1842, 126; demonstration on Kennington 
Conimon, 327, $31; & secret society, 328; in 
league with foreign revolutionists, 329; 
sympathy from the Toies, 4b, ; their politi- 
real organisatioo, 330; peaceful natures of the 
movement, 334; reconstruction of the 
party hy Mr, Ernest Jones, 333; seizure of 
conspirators at Bloomshury, 338; collapse 
of the organisation, 2b. ; effect of the rising 
on Parliament, 454 

Chartreuse, The Queen visits the Grande, II. 


Childers, Mr., his economic reforms in the 
Navy, If. 330 ; his vigorous policy at the 
Adiniralty, 865, 424; War Secretary, 594; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 654; his 
Luiget for 1883. 659; reduces the Income 
fax, tb.; introduces a Billto reduce the 
National Deht, ib.; his Budget for 1884, 
Wi7; rejection of his 1885 Budget, 70% 

Children’s celebration of the Queen's Jubilee 
in Hyde Park, 1.747 

Qhina, war with England, I, 62; the opium 
tade, ib.; the peace of Nankin,ib.; the 
treaty in regard to commerce, 5+; disturb- 
anees at Canton, 254; completion of a 
treaty with England, 2b.; outbreak of war 
with Englaad, 705; hostilities with 
England, I]. 47; the war with Japan, 
826: the’ Boxer Rising 034, 935 

Chitral Campaiga, The, II, 827 - 

Churchill, Lord ‘Randol yh, his forndation of 
the Fourth Paty, IL. 694; his ubstruc- 
tionist tactics, 600; attack on the Govern- 
inet in 1egard to the Egyptian Qoestien, 
636; co-operation with the Parnellites, 706; 
ibecomes Secretary of S:ate for India, 708; 
is hppointed Chancel.or of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House of Commioas, 730 ; 
yesigns the Chancellorship ot the Kx- 
chequer, 731 

Circular, fugitive Slave, If. 489 

Olanricarde, Marquis of, his Land Bill for 
Ireland, 11. 206 # 

Clarence, Duke of, Death of, II. 803 

@larendon, Lord, a remark on Lord John 
Russell, I. 739; his satisfaction with the 
Queen's visit to Ireland, 410, 411; Chan- 
cellor of the Queen's University of lreland, 
415; his impartial admiaistration in Ire- 
Jand, 448; his policy during the Russo- 
“Purkish War difficulty, 578; his impetuons 
despatch of the ultimatum to Russia, 652; 
his statement reearding ihe war hetween 
2ingland and Russia, 701; remarks on ‘the 
‘Queen and Prince Albert, IL. 5, 6; the 
Queen's confidence in his advice, 44; 
wppointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Attairs, 245; his death, 366 ; 

Closure, The, proposed by the Tories, II. 734 

Coal Mines Regulation Bill, he, passed, I1. 


738 
Cohden, Mr., his hirth and early career, I. 
*7; his work in the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, 7b. ; Go-operation with Mr, Bright in 
the ‘Anti-Corn- aw Movement, 88; enters 
Parliament, 08; attack on Sir Robert 
Peel, 137; his aims, 207; receives a testimo- 
nia from Free T: aders, 241; rejection of his 
tiret scheme fur international arbitration, 
391; his resolutions in fsvour of a general 
- reduction of expenditure, 446; his motion 
for general disammanient among European 
Powers, 475; his ineffectual efforts to pre- 
‘serve peace during the Rurso-Turkish 
difficulty, 678; challenges the whole policy 
-o€ the Government in the Russo-furkish 
Question, 587, 691; his motion against the 
war with China, 706; his Commercial 
Treaty, LI, 48; attack on Palmersto:'s 
foreign policy, 207; his deatb, 235; the 
leading ideas of the Manchester School, 4b. 
Cochrane, Mr., his propusal regarding the 
Ineome Tax, I. 327 : 
Cockhurn, sir Alexsnder, his eloquent 
+peech on the foreign policy, of the Russell 
Gove niument, 1, 436 


INDEX 


Codrington, General, his Inefficiency at 
Sehastopol, 1. 671 

Coercion for Ireland, Mr. Balfour's per- 
manent, LI. 738 

Colley, Sir George Pomeroy, Death of, IT. 610. 

Collings, My. Jesse, defeats the ‘ory Govern- 
meut in 1886 on the question of allotments 
tur Ishourers, II. 727 

Colonisation, sttentloo given to the question, 
I, 130; a preliminary expedition to New 
Zealsnd, ib. 

Connaught, Duke of, his marriage to the 
Princess Louise of Prussia, If, 578 

Cenolly, Captain Arthur, his miceion to 
Persia, I, 123; his death, 124 

Constantine, ‘the Grand Duke, his visit to 
Bogland, I. 742 

Constantinople, English protection of, II. 

Cooper, Thomas, his advocacy of Chartist 
principles, 1. 68 

Corn Laws, the association for their repeal, 

I, 187; ,Cobden's advocacy of repeal, 2b. ; 

the Anti-Corn-Law League, 88; systematic 

spread of opinion against them, 2b. ; Lord 
ohn Russell's notion, 90,91; referencs in 

the Queen's Speech, 95; hitter debate in 

Parliament, 223 

Corporation Act, The repeal of the, I. 23, 

Corrupt Piaccices Kill read a cecund time, 


- 658 
Corry, Mr., First Lord of the Admiralty, If. 


7 

Curry, Mr. Montagu, see Rowton, Lord - 

Cottenham, Lord Obancellor, admiuisters 
the oath to the Queen, 1. 19 

Cotton, Sir Willoughby, in command iu 
Afghanistan, 1. 116 

Cottou famine, The, T. 123 

County couucils, IL. 768-770 F 

Cowan, Lord Mayor, the Queen's visit at his 
inanguration, 1. 31 

Cowell ; Lieutenant, tutor to Priace Alfred, 

Cowper, Lord, Irish Viceroy, II. 632 es 

Cranworth, Lord Chancellor, I. 519; his 
Dill for altering the, punishment of trans- 
purtation, 635 . k 

Crawford, Mr. Sharman, his motion in re- 
gard to Ireland, |. 354 

Crimenn War, Urigin of the, I, 640; the 
d claration of wsc by England, 683; re- 
view of the flert at Bpithend, 54; Mr. 
Cohden's advocacy ot peace, 507; the 
attitude of Pro-via, 693; Mr. Wladston 's 
War Budget, 597; operations in ihe Black 
Bea, 603; the battle of the Alma, 607; 
blunders of ths.Allies. 609; the haitle of 
Balaclava, G11; the charge of the ‘' Six 
Hundred,” 614; thegbattle of Inkermann, 
615; the. Austrian proposals, 23; the 
Vienna Conference, 634; death of Lord 
Baglan, 641; the Queen decu rates returned 
soluiers, 647; the as-ault on the Redan, 
O71; fall of Sehastopol, 073; peace declared, 
Gr 

Crimes. Act abandoned in 1883 hy the Tory 
party, If. 710 é : 

Criminal Appeal, Court of, Bill for establish- 
ing, opposed hy the ‘Tories, II. 656; Bill 
before the Grand Committee on Law, io. ; 
the Bill dropped by the Government, 70. 

Criminal Code Bill read a second time, IL. 
658; opposition_of the Irish party, ib. ; 
olistructed by Lord Randolph Churchill 
and the Fourth Party, ib.; abandoned by 


Sir Henry Jame, i%.; sir Henry Drum- }j, 


mond Wolff's qui stion regarding, tb. 

Criminal Law Cousolidation Acts, ‘fhe, 1. 28 

Critic, British, its articles on the Trsctariau 
Movement, I. 90 \ 

Croker, Mr. J. W., bis attack on ths Anti- 
Corr-Lsw Leagus, I. 211; his epposition 10 
the Russiau War, 018 : 

Cross, Mr. R. A. (afterwards Viscount Cross), 
Home secretary, Il. 406; his Liceusiug 
Bill, 470; his Artisans’ Dwellines bill, 493; 
pases the Prisons Bill, 618; his opposition 
to the Bill establishing a Court or Appeal 
in Crimi al Cases, 658 . 

Crown Prince of Germaay, see Frederick, 
Crown Prince ; 

Cumberland, Duke of, the Orange plot or his 
accession to the throne, 4. 37; popular 


rejuiciug at his departure from Euglaug, . 


38 

CGurvon. of Kedleston, Lord, made Viceroy 
of Iudia, IL. 893 ‘ 

Cyprus annexed ny the British, I, 550 


D. 


Dalhousie, Lord, denied a place in tha 
Russell Cabinet, 1. 244; the aonexation of 
Burmah, 500; bis viceregal governineot in 
India, 720, 722; his system of education 


alkeith Palace, Visit of the Queen to, II. 132 


pnpoepulsr, 723 
|p Mali 
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Darmstadt, The Queen at (1885), 11.715 | 

Darwin, Mr. Cha-les, his death, IT. 649; his 
skill as a sclentifie iuvestigator, ib.; his 
profound Influence on the thought of the 
victorian Age, i.; the great work of his 
life, iv.; the impetus ty science from his 
doctrine of evolution, 650 

Davis, Phomas Osborne, his eenne ction 3 1th 
the Young Lreland pa ty, I. 339; e itor of 
the Nation newspaper, 1b.; his attack on 
Envlish ideas, 34u ‘ 

Davitt, Michiel, thenrganisation of the Land 
League, I. 602; his arre-r, 612 

Davy, Sir Humphry, his discoveries in photo- 
vrapby. L. iT 

Delh', outhreak of theSepoy Mutiny, 1. 730; 
recaptored by the British, 734 

Demerara, discontent in, 1-49, L 382. 

Denison, Mr, elected ppeaker of the [louse 
ef Conmmens, 1. 254 

Denman, Lord, his opinion nn ths Hampden 
ecclesiastical case, 1. 300 

Denwark, the dispute in regard to the 
Duchies of Sleswig-Holstelu, 11.79; war 
with Germany, 187 . e 

Diekens, Mr, Charles, his death, LI. 379; 
his mission as a novelist, <b. ; his qualities 
as a writer, 1b. ; the Queen's admiration of 
his genins, 381; iavited to Buckingham 
Palace, 382; refuses a haronetcy, 383 

Derby, Lord (fourteenth Ear}), his formation 
of a Protectionist Ministry, I. 490; excel- 
lent practical work .of his Qovernment, 
603; resigoation of office, 518; attack on 
the Palmerston Goverament, 681; support 
of Lord Canning’s policy in India, 1D. 7; 
asked to form a Cabinet, 4), ; resignation 
of hisGovernment, 30; letter on the Italian 
Question, 46; his Gahinet, 257 ; Tesignos the 
Premiership, 303; his desth, 350; his chay- 
acter, 351 ia 

Derhy, Lord (fifteenth Earl), the Fugitive 
Slave Circular, IT, 489; propossls to Turkey 
in regard to Bulgaria, 507; negotiations 
regarding Turkey, 608; his policy during 
the Rusgo-Turkish War, 529, 530; his ob- 
jection to a Congress on the Turkish 
Question, 540; his resignation, 642; his 
commendable attitude uring the Ruaso- 
‘Turkish crisis, 543; Secretary to the Colo- 
mies, 654: his vacillating policy regarding 
Br.tish tarritory in Africa, @83; his mis- 
taken policy in regard to Queensland and 
New Gumea, 685; takes yos-ession of 
territory at Saint Lucia Bay and Pondo-« 
land, 688 

Diamond Juhilee, The, 11. 846-8 

Dicey, Mr, Edward, on the establishing of 
a brie Protectorate in Egypt, 11. 636, 

D:gna, Osman, defeated hy General Graham, 
If, 718; in- conflict with the Abyssinians, 
sb) 839 


ib. 

Dilke, Sir Charles, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Aflairs, 11. 534; President af the 
Local Government Buara, 635 

Dilion, Mr., his passionate appeals against 
English government im Ireland, Ii. 615; 
proposes the “Plan of Campaign,” 730; 
prosecution of, 735 : 

Disraeli, Mr., bis birth and parentage, I. 50; 
his novels, i0.; his dishke of the Wigs, 
ib.; member for Maidstone, 61; his’ per- 
eoual appearance, ib, ; his maiden speech, 
ib.; his attack on O'Connell, ib.; the 
nature of his Conservatism, ib.; the he- 
ginuing of his intiuence, 196; the pungency 
of lus style, 191; hia opposition to Sir 
Rohert Peel, iv.; the “Young Eogland” 
party, ib.: his speech against Peel on the 
com Laws, 293; leadership of the Protec- 
tionists, 375; the dehate on the state of the 
nation, 399; his amendment to the Queen's 
Speech jn_1850, 424; his proposal to revise 
the Poor Law, ib. ; his advocacy of Impe- 
rial Federation for Australia, 439; his 
tactics in regard to the motion on salaries, 
445; bis motion for the relief of agricul- 
tural depression, 405; Chancellor nf the 
Exchequer, 499; complaints against his 
leadership in the Honse of Commons, 500; 
his Budget speech m 1852, 502; his political 
tactics, 616; his fatal Budget, ib.; his 
leadership of the Tories at the Crimean 
crisis, 635, 675, 680; his attseks on Lord 
Palmerston’s Italian policy, 00@; coalitiun 
with Mr, Gladstone, 700; attack un the 
foreign policy of the Government, db.: his 
support of Lord Canning’s policy in India, 
II. 7; his India Biil, 17; his Reform Bill, 
32; support of Lord Palmerston's Ministry, 
‘75, 82; his view in regard to the American 
Civil War, 119; attack on Mr. Gladstone's 
Budvet of 1860, 124; sttack on Palmer- 
ston’s diplomacy with Denmark, 204; 
moves a vote of censure on Palmerston's 
policy with Denmark, 206; Chancellor of 
the ixchequer, 257; speech on Reform, 
271; his proposals in regard to Reform, 
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274; ‘educating his party,” 278; his Bnd- 
get for 1667, 283; Premier, 303; a faulty 
electoral address, 314; resigns office, 314; 
hia speech on the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, 331; his amendinent to Mr. 
Gladstone's mution on the Irish Church, 
$32, 334-6; hia criticism of Mr, Gladstone's 
Irish Land Bill, 357; his opposition to 
Army Purchase, 3°2; his effective opposi- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone, 426; his attack~ on 
the Gladst»ne Government, 463; his majo- 
rity in 1874, 404; First Lord of the Treasury, 
465; his chivalrous attitude towards Mr. 
Gladstone, 467; disaffection of the High 
Church party, 472; the Scottish Church 
Patronage Bill, 472: decline uf hs reputa- 
tion, 474; the annexation of the Fiji 
Islunds, 475; the Merchant Suipping Bill, 
436-7; purchaae of the Suez Canal shares, 
492; the Royal Titlas Bill, 499; created 
Earl of Beaconsfield, 603; speech on the 
Bulgarian atrocities, 606; national protest 
against Turkish policy, 611, 623, 626; hia 
dexterity in dealing with the Turkish 
Queation, 639; hs final agreement with 
Russia in regsrd to Turkey, 647; at the 
Berlin Congress, 649; the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, 650; the. Indian seicutific 
frontier, 656; his belief in Asiatle Imperi- 
alism, 687; deserted by the Standard, 588 ; 
his Manifesto to the connti 7, 8905 his fall 
from power, 7b. ; his novel o "Endymion," 
608; his abandonment of the Coercion Act 
ju Treland, G11; the failure of his policy in 
Afghanistaa, iv. ; his error in annexing the 
Trausvaal, ib. ; is death, 619; his brilliant 
career, 620; th» secret of his euccess, iD, ; 
sincerely esteemed by tle Queen, 7b.; his 
democratic impulses, ib. ; is skilful man- 
agement of the Mouse of Commons, 7. ; 
‘ his declining years, ib, ; his mistaken pol cy 
on the Easter Question, G21; his ast 
words, 622; Ins funeral, ib.; affectiunately 
mourued by the people, ib.; visit of the 
Queen to his tomb, id.; Ter Majesty's 
monument to his memory in Hughenden 
Church, 643 
Dixie, Lady Florence, the alleged attack on, 
TI. 663, 664 
Dodsoo, Mr., President of the Lecal Govern- 
ment Board, EL 694; his Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bull, 601 
Dongola, evacuation of, by Lord Wo’seley, 
II. 718; the reconquest of, 40 
Dost Mahomed, hix territory, I. 112; his 
anxiety for sa Buglish allizice, @b, ; virtual 
declaration of war against him by the 
» British, 114; his flight from Cabul, 4b. ; 
again in arma, 116; defeat of a British 
force, 4b. ; surreoder ta the Britiah Govera- 
ment, tb.; set at liberty, 122 
Drummond, Mr., his propossl for the reduc- 
tien of taxation, I. 416 
Dublin, visit of the Queen and the Frince 
Consort, I. 407; second visit of the Queen, 
671; riotous proceedings in connection 
with the celebration of the 
Jubilee, 748 ~ 
Durterin, Lord, appointed Viceroy of India, 
Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan, his connection 
with the “Young Ireland” party, I. 3:9; 
his statement'of his aims, 340; his ar. est, 
342; brought to trial, 343 
Dunrayen, Lord, his conciliatory motion on 
Mr. Gladatoce’s Reforin Bill, IE. 677 
Durham, Lord, his Liberal Boliey in Canada, 
I. 34; his res‘guativa of the Govervorship 
of Canada, tb. ; recalled in disgrace by the 
Governinent, 36; hia aystem of self-guvern- 
ment fo: Canada, ib. , success of his policy, 
W.; his d ath, i, 
Duty, Paper, Mr. Mitner Gibson's motion for 
repeal of, L, 608; rejectioa of his motiun, 


Queen's 


K. 


Farle, Genaral, death of, II. 717 

Past fudia Company, occupation of Aden b 
its troops, FE. 62; its opposition to Napier’s 
comaand ia India, 402, anoexation of the 
Punjauh, ib. 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill introduced by Lord 
John Ruasell, L 464, 406, 466, 470 

Edinbursh visited by the Queen and the 
Priace Consort. I, 468, 487; review of the 
Voluntecra by tha Queen, IL 88; third 
visit of the Queen and the ‘Prince Gensort, 
91; the nnveiling of the Scottiah National 
Albert Memorial, 603; visited by the 
Queen, 627; review of the Volunteera by 
tha Queen, éb.; [ler Majesty opens tha 
International Exhibition io 1880, 732 

Edinburgh, Duke of, see Alfred rriuce 

kidison, Mr., tha effect of his discovery of 
tha elecirie light on gas investors, II. 682 

Eduvation hardly existiag in iia poputar 
seuaa at tha Queen’s accession, L 3; Lord 
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John Russell's scheme for national ednes- 
tion, 270; vote on the subject in the House 
of Commins, 282, 288; Mr. Lowe's revised 
Code, IT. 120; Bill iutroduced in the House 
of Cvaimims, 365, 460; its terms, +60; 
criticism of the Bill by. Mr. Milt and Mr. 
Faweett, 361; the Bill passed by both 
Houses, 362; adverse criticism of the Bill 
by the Dissenters, 457 ; Mr. Foreter'a com- 
promise wiih the Diseenters, 458; free, 708, 


iS) 
Edward cf York, Prince, birth of, IT. 820 


Egypr, vote of credic in Parlhament for ex- | 


pedition, IT. 635, 636; Ismail Ps~ha'a 
p: licy, ib.; purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares hy England, ib,; Lord Bohebury 
error in policy, éb., 638; commission by 
France and Eugtand to investigate the 
yesources +f th: country, ii.; Nubar 
Paaha'’s Ministry, G0; beginning of the 
Dual Contr 1, ib,; 'Yewfik appointed Khe- 
dive, i), ; inefficiency of the Dual Control, 
ib., 640; revolt of Arabi Pasha, ib, ; Arabi 
made Dictator of the country, 612; 4 riot 
in Alexandria, i0.; safety of the Suez 
Canal! assured, 843; the b.ttlea of _Kassas- 
ain snd ‘el-el-Kebir, é0.; the Khedive 
reinstated in Cairo, 7b.; occupied by a 
British army, iv.; Avsbiand the insnrgent 
leaders saved from capita] punishment by 
tha English Government, acting on the 
instigation of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, ib. ; Mr. 
Gladstone's agreement with M, da Leaseps 
ib.; inteation of the English Governmen 
to withdraw the troops, 670; the attempt 
to conquer the Soudan, ib.; the appear- 
aace of the Mahdi, ib.; the expedition 
under Colonel Hicks, ib.; Hicks defeated 
at El Obeid, <b. ; the Egyptian garrisons in 
the Soudan, tb.; the delay in the evacua- 
tion of Cairo, 671; atepa taken to relieve 
General Gordon, db, ; attack by the Conser- 
vatives on Mr. Gladstone's Foley, ab. ; the 
embarrassing position of Inglaod.in re- 
gard to, 672; the best policy fur England, 
ab.; the decision of the British Govera- 
meat, ib. General Gordon's mission, 4b. ; 
hig arrival at Cairo, ib.; General Gordon 
appointed Governor-General of the Sondan, 
io.; Bsker Pasha's death at Tokar, 4b. ; 
Mr, Gladstone admitted to be right in 
advising the abandenment of the Soudan, 
674; how the aituation had heen affected 
hy the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, ib; Gordon's 
preliminary policy duriag his mission, 675; 
the massacre of the garrison at Sinkat, ib. 5 
the battle of El Teb, ib,; the battle of 
Tamanieb, ib,; General Graham recalled 
from Suskim,’ é.; failure of Gordon's 
negotiations with the Mahdi, 676; tha bad 
fioancial position of the country, i. ; Mr. 
Gladatone’a policy to relieve the debt, ib. ; 
the Conference in regard to the country, 
ib., 682; Lord Northbrook’s recommenda- 
tiona In regard to the debt, ib,; inaucial 
propoaal of the British Government, ib. ; 
prosecution of the Egyptian Governmeat 

y the Debt Comniission, id. ; Prince Bis- 
marck's advice to England regarding, 684 ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 702; the plan 
adopted for rescuing the country from a 
Haancial crisis, 2b.; the diplomatic hosti- 
lity uf France, Russia, and Germany to 
England's policy, 703 ; the frontier lixed at 
Wady Halfs, iv.; tha Dongola Expedition, 
630; the battle of the Atbara, 881, 882; the 
buttle of Omdurman, 888, 800; the Fashoda 
question, 90-802 

Election, General, on the Home Rule Scheme 
of Mr. Gladstoue, 11.729 

Hlectric Telegraph, its progress at the date 
of the Queen's accession, I. 

Elgin, Lord, his policy in Oanada, I. 382; his 
adutirable hehaviour during the Canadian 
crisis in 1849, 383, 384; his successful dip.o- 
macy with Japas, I. 2 

Eliot, George, her death, IT, 609 

Ellenborough, Lord, his secret despatch to 
Lord Canning, II. 16; resigna office, tb, 

Ellivtt, Captain, his arrest by the Chinese 
Government, b 2 

El Qheid, Uscks Pasha and his army annihi- 
lated ar, IT, 670 ; 

Elphin-tone,Geueral, in command in Afghan- 
jatan, I. 116 

Hl Teb, Defeat of Gasman Digna at, IT. 676 

“Endymion,” Mr, Disraeli's novel of, IT. 608 

Este Guelpha, the name of the Royal Family 
of Great Britain, I. 4 

Exchange, New Coal, founded by the Prince 
Consort, I, 418 é 

Exhibition, International Industries, Prince 
Albert'a interest in, I, 440; banqnet of 
Commiasioners at the Mansion Honse, 460; 
attack by the Press on the Commiasioners, 
464; completion of tha building, 402; 
energetic care of Prince Albert, 460; ad- 
verse criticism of the +cheme, i, ; op-ued 

by the Queen, 462; ball at the Guildhall, 


Fawcett, Mr., 


Ferdinand 1. 


Forster, Mr. W. 


VICTORIA. 


488; opening of the Exhibition of 1862, 13. 


6 

Explosives Act, the one Bill not obstructed 
in the sessi: n of 1883, 660; the events that 
led to its prodnetion, ib.; the attempt to 
bluw up the Local Goverament Board 
Offices, 7b. ; outrage in the Times office, ib. 5 
the meaaure brought in by Sir W. Har- 
court, ib, 


F. 


Fair Trade Meetings, The, in Trafalgar 
Square, IT. 731 

Falkland, Lord, his Governorship of Nova 
Scotia, I. 251° é 

Faraday, Mr,, his researches in electricity, f. 
270, 271: his paper "On New Magnetic 
Actions,” 271 


Farr, Dr., his investigation of the English 


Poor Law system, I. 362, 363 
Fashoda Question, The, 890 
Postmaster-General, II. 604; 
his Bill establishing a Parcels Bost, 636 ;. 
his admission of women to the Post Office 
service, 653 


Fenian Societ , The, originated, IE. 248; its 


first name, ib. ; its founder in Lreland, 2d. ; 
eatahlished_ in, the United, States, ib. ; the 
funeral of McManus, ib. 

his rule in Austria, I, 343; 
flight from Vienna, 345 


Fielden, Mr. John, his Ten Honrs Bill, 3. 


287, 


Finches, the, Earla of Nottingham, Mansion 


of, on the site of Kensington Palace, I. 8 


Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond, Under Seeretary 


for Foreiga Affairs, I}. 655 


Fitzwilliam, Earl, incident_in the Queen'a 


early life at his residence, I. 12 

E., his scheme of national 
education, I. 270; his Enduwed Schools 
Bill, 339; introduces his Eduestion Bill, 
369; his Ballot Bill, 395; his compromise 
with the Dissenters on the Education Bill, 
458; hia hesitancy regarding the War Vote, 
638; Chief Secretary for Ireland, 694; hia 
policy in Ireland, 601; his Bill amending 
the Iriah Act of 1870, 602; his Coercion 
Bill, 604;_his Protection of Persons and 
Property Bill, 611; violeat opposition from 
Trish members, ib.; hia Protection Bill, . 
612; his suppression of tha Land League, 
628 ; opposition from Radicals and Conser- 
vatives to his coercive policy, 631; failure 
of his Irish policy, tb. ; his ineffective ad- 
ministration in Ireland, 632; influencea 
Parliament to give wonien a fair ahsre of 
the public endowments for secondary 
education, 663; his withdrawal irom the 
Cabinet, 654; his charges against Mr. 
Parnell, 6°8 


Forte-cue, Mr. Chichester (afterwards Lord 


Carlingford), Secretary for Ireland, II. 
246; snpport of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish ‘Land 
Bill, 358 ; appointed to the Board of Trade, 
36 


Fourth Party, The, founded, II. 694; its 


members, ib.; the reward of its efforts, 708 


France, difficulties with England, I. 166; 


dispute with England in regard to Qta- 
heite, 167; a letter from the Queen, 167; 
viait of Louis Philippe to England, 172; 
continued nunfriendliness with England, 
264; protest of the English Government 
agamst the proposed Frsaco-Spanish mar- 
rizga alliance, 268; bad fruits of the dis- 
pute with England, 302, diplomatic quarreb 
with England, 428; the Second Empire, 
623; dispute with Turkey as to Roman 
Catholies in Jerusalem, 642; a treaty with 
Turkey, 643; zesl of the war party against: 
Russia, 561; declaration of war againuat 
Russia, 663; occupation of Gallipoli by 
Vrench troops, 7b.; signatnre of the Pro- 
tocul, 664; unpopularity of the war with 
Russia, 640; collapse of the alliance with 
England, 076; ditliculties with Germany, 
1L 61; angry feeling againat England, 62; 
all agreement. with Italy, 218; dispute with 
Prusaiaregardiog Luxembourg, 282 ; organi- 
sation of tha military system, 844; out- 
break of the war with Prussia, 366; 
nominal cause of the quarrel, 387 ; procla- 
mation of war against Prussia 368; 
Hapoleon’s secret treaty regarding Balgium, 
269; battle of Worth, 370; battle of Grave- 
1 tte, #3 capture of Sedan, 2b. ; surrender 
of the French Emperor, 7. ; proclamation 
of a Republic, 371; cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany, ib.; unconditionaB 
surrender of the French army at Metz, 
iv.* the campaign under Gambetta’s 
leadership, 372; . Thiers appointed 
President, 406; tha Commission by ¥ranca 
and England bo investigata tha resources 
of Egypt, 838; the Dual Control in Egypt, 
630; breake ny tha Dual Control, 642; her 
fleel withdraws during the bombardment. 


INDEX. 


of Alexandria hy ths British, ib.; centre- | Gill, Ca; tain, K.E., his mission with Pro- 


versy with England, 867; the honourable 

reparation to the British Gevernment, 

668; opposition to English dij lomscy in 

Beyot, oe; a arrsngement wiv Any Baglsnd 

chy » tb. ; formally abandons 
ths Dual Gonte, 1b” 

Franchiss Bill passed through the House of 
Oommoens, II. 679; the Joyal understanding 
hetwesn Liherals aud Conservatives on 
this matter, ib.; passed by the Honss of 
Lords, £b, 

! Franchiss first,” the cry of a section of 
the Liheral party in 1883, II, 608 

Frsneis, John, attempt on ths Queen’s lifs, 


. 116 : 
Fraudulent Trusta Bill passed in Parliament, 


wel 

Frederick, Crown Princa, afterwards the 
Emperor Frederick III. of Germany, his 
hetrothal to the Princess Victoria, I e62; 
his marriage, 740, 750-2; in ths Jubilee 
procession, If. 742; death of, 774 

Frederick ths Wiss, his relationship to the 
Queen, L, 6; his Protestantism, 7,; his 
kindneas to luther, tb 

Free Trads, concessions hy the MeJhourns 

' Ministry, i 94; ite rejection hy Sir Robert 
Peei, 98; its advances sincs 1841, 201; 
hazaar in Oovent Garden, 202; effect. of 
the potato disease on Ireland, t.; suthu- 
siasm of the nation in ita favour, 216; Sir 
Robert Peel declares himeelf in ils favour, 
238; ite operation in Irelsnd, 273, 274; 
disastreus effect in Ireland, 275; -develup- 
ment of Mr, Cobden’s plan, 387 ; the strong 
feeling in its favour, 606 

Frers, Sir Bartle, accompanies the Princes 
of Wales in his tour through India, IL. 
493; his project ef cenquist in South 
Africa, 563 

Freyeinet, M. de, his policy of nen-interven- 
tion in regard fo Arshi Pasha, H. 641 

Frost, John, bis srmed attack on the 
magistrates of Newpert, I. 69; his trans- 
portation, 1b. 

Fugitive Slave Circular, The, IT. 480 


a. 


Gakdul, Occupation of, IL 713, 

Gsmhetta, his vigorous adminfstration of 
the French Republic, 11. 372; his vain 
sttempts to indnce Englaad to join France 
iu coercing Arabi Pasha and the Ngyptian 
ustional Party, 641; his death, 656; en- 
desred to the masses hy his patriotism and 
ungelfish devotion, 2b, 

Gardner, Mr. R., his sketeh of industrial 
England, I. 282 

Garfield, President, his asssssination, IT. 
627; the Queen's letter of sympathy to 
Mrs. Garfield, ib, ; his heroic career, 7b. 

Garibaldi, his conquest, of the Sicilies, II. 64, 
66; refuses a rewsrd for his services, 46; 
his secood campaign of liberation, 128; 
ovations in London, 194; his departure 
from England, 198; his death, 650 

George ILI., his determination to have an 
actual veics in ths appointment ef his 
Ministers, I. 26 

George, a" ex-King of Hanover, death of, 

26 


Georgs of Wales, Princs, mads Duke of 


York, IT. 808; his marrisge, 815; visit to 
Ireland, 862 ; 
Germany, the movement in favour of 


national unity, I. 343; the Emperor 
Frederick’s aiml, 346; opposition of the 
Powera to ita proposed unity, 422; dispute 
with Denmark ss to Sieawig-Holstein, 457; 
her astute conduct at the Russo-Turkish 
difficuity, 582; Rismarck’s werk for the 
unity of the empire, II. 129; the popular 
movement in favour of unity, 279; an 
agreement between. Russia and Italy, id. ; 
rapid progress of ita consolidation, 281; 
the Congress st Berlin, 649; irritated h: 
the forsign and colonial policy of England, 
683; ‘the cause of the coolness with Eag- 
land, #b.; international Conferencs at 
Berlin to determine sbout the centre] of 
the Conga, ib. ; appeal of the settlement at 
Angrs Pequena for protection, i.; sD- 
nexation of Angrs Pequena, 684; expedi- 
tion to seize the Camercons, éb.; alarm of 
Egyptian hondholders io, 685; occupation 
of part of New Guinea, 656 : 

Germany, Crown Prince of (afterwards 
Emperor Frederick III.), see Frederick, 
Crown Priuce : 

Gibraltar, Deportation of Zebehr Pasha to, 

71 


Gibson, Mr., his opposition to the Court of 
Appeal in Crimina] Cases Bill, IT. 668 

Giftard, Sir Hardinge, his opposition to the 
Bill establishing, @ Court of Appeal in 
Criminal Cases, IT. 658 


fessor Palmer to. detach the Bedouins from 
tha side of Arabi Pasha, U1. 642; murdered 
at tha Well of Moses, ib, 

Gladstone, Mr,, member for Nswark, 1. 60; 
his offics undsr Sir Rehert Peel, ib; his 
early Conservatism, 7b.; resigns on the 
Maynooth Grant, 183; Secrstary for the 
Colonies undsr Pesi, 211; his support of 
the scheme of Home Ruls for the Cslonies, 
386; suppert of Mr. Disraeli en ths Poer 
Law, 425; his proposal regarding ths 
Australian colonies, 440; letters on the 
Stats prosecutions of ths’ Neapolitsa 
Government, 475; speech ou Mr. Disraeli’s 
Budget, 618; Chancellor of ths Exchequer, 
619; his tirst Budget, 631; his Budget for 
1864, 696-8; resigns alfice, 630; his Hnsancs 
policy during the Crimean War, 643; co- 
alitinn with Mr. Disraeli, 706; prepesed 
reduction of the Incoms ‘Tax, tb; attack 
on ths Budget, 720; his opposition to 
Disrasli's Reform ‘Bil, II. 32; his anti- 
Austrian pelicy, 43; expianation of the 
Commercial Treaty with Francs, 48; re- 
marks on the Fortification Scheme, 63; 
repeal of ths Paper Duty, 82; attack on 
the Budget of 1862, 123; his Budget for 
1863, 171; his mast of finance, 212; his 

Bu get for 1864, td, ; his proposal to extend 

the franchise to the wer' ing classes, 218; 

his Budget for 1865, 236; leader_of ths 

Houee of Commens, 245; the Rugsell- 

Glsdstons Reform Bill, 256, 256; his Bud- 

get for 1860, 253; speech on the Irish 
‘hureh Questicn, 266: resolutionsia favour 

of the disendowment of the Irish Church, 

307; Premier, 315; his motion to disendow 

the Irish Ghurch, 336; his Land Bill for 

Treland, 357 ; effective opposition from the 

Tories, 426; his Trish University Bill, 432; 

defeat of his Ministry, 436; return to 

power, 436; ths elections of 1874, 463; 

resignation of office, 465; withdrawal from 

the leadership of tha Liheral party, 467; 

his pamphlets on “ Vaticanism,” 476; his 

agitation against Turkey, 663, 606; speech 
on the Turkish Question, 627; his Edin- 
burgh speech on finance, 682; favourshle 
opinion in England in regard to his Irish 

Land Act, 687; his grest populanty in 

1880, 590; his successfu campsign in Scot- 

laad and the North of England, 691; efforts 
te prevent him from becemiog Prime 
Minister, 692; Prime Minister and Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 694; his Budget 
for 1881, 615; his Jrish Land Bill, 616; 
success of his government in Eeynt after 
the fall of the Dual Control, 643; declares 
the accupatioa of Egypt to be temporsry, 
4b.; his agreement with M. de Lesseps in 
Yegard to the Suez Canal, 662; hrings the 
eootroversy with France to a close, 668 ; 
ao address to ths tensnte at Hawarden, 
671; his ahandoament of the Soudan ad- 
mitted to he right hy the Opposition, 674; 
the adverse view of his Soudan policy, 1. ; 
his Reform Bill of 1884, 677; his gampaign 
ia Midlothian, 678; introduces the Fran- 
chise Bill, 879; the difticulties connected 
with ths’ Reform Bill, 696; the great 
changes to ha effected by his Reform Bill, 

"702; the Sesta Bill, 699-762; his pstrictic 
speech sgainst Iussis, 703; his compromise 
witb Russia, ib.; renews certain pro- 
visions of the Irish Crimea Act, 764; in- 
crease of expeaditure uaoder his Govern- 
ment, ib, ; defested on sn amendment of 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 708; resignstion of 
1885), 707; effered sn earldom, 768; ths 

idlethian Programme, 724; his Cshinet 
of 1886, 727; leses the suppert of the 
Whigs, ¢.; his Heme Rule scheme, 727-8; 
his Land Purehsse (Ireland) Bill, 728; the 
objections which were taken to his Home 
Rule proposals, t.; his Home Rule Bill 
rejected, 723; appeal to ths country, 2b.; 
Premier fer ths fourth time, 807; his 
second Hems Ruls Bill, 810; his retire- 
ment, ¢18; his death, 382-5 : 

Glasgow visited by the Queen snd the Princs 
Consort, I. 411; arrest of dynamitards, 661 ; 
sinking of ths Daphne, 666; the Queen’s 
sympathy, ib. 

Gleichen, Count, IT. 723 

Goodwin, Gensrail, capture of Martahan, L 
665; capture of Rangeon, wD. ; . 

Gordon, General, steps taken to relieve him 
in Khartoum, Il. 671; his mission to 
the Sondan, 672; his arrival at Cairo, 
iD; appointed Governor-Geoeral of the 
Soudan, #b.; his double commission, 2. ; 
part of his policy adversely criticised hy 
the Conservatives, 675; denounced for 
sanctioning slavery, 4b. ; the factiousaess uf 
the Gpposition, i6.; a sortie from Khar- 
toum, %b.; surronnded hy tresson, 7b. ; 
antreats ths Government to send help, id. 5 
failure of his negetiations with the Mahdi, 
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676; publication of his protests against the 
dessrtion of Khsrtoum, 7. ; instructed to 
go to the Soudan, 711; recommends the 
appointment of Zehehr Pasha as ruler of 
ths Soudan, t.; st Khartoum, 75.; his 
advics ss to the evacuation of ths town, 
712; his plan for withdrawing tha troops 
and ths employés, tb.; how he would have 
checked the hdl, 4.5; his position at 
Khartoum growing very critical, tb. ; death 
of, 716; his defence of Khsrtoum, 716; 
character of, 717 

Gordon Memorial College st Khartoum, The, 
IT, 893, 807 _ - 

Gorden, Lord Advecste, his Secttish Church 
Patronage Bil], 11. 472 

Gordon, Miss, The Queen's letter to, II. 717 

Gorham, Rey. W., his case in the lay courts, 

Gorst, Mr., ons of the Feurth Party, IT. 694; 
his obstructionist tactics, 601 

Gortachskoff, Prince, his reply to Lerd Balis- 
bury’s Circular Letter, IT, 646; at the 
Berlin Cengress, 649; death of, 661 

Goschen, Mr., hecomes Chancellor of the 
Exehequer, 11. 731; his Budget of 1887, 738; 
his Conversion Scheme, 765 

Gough, Lord, the disaster at Chillisnwalls, 
I. 399; movement for his recs)l, 400 

Gough, Sir Hugh, his victory at Gwalior, I. 
156; ‘his campai ign against the Sikhs, 234; 
the hattle of Sobrsea, 235 

Goulburn, Mr., Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘I. 97; threstened sssgesinstion, 188; the 
Irish Coercion Bill, 236 3 

Graham, Ganeral, his army at Suakim, IE, 
676; defeate Osman Digna at El Teh, id. > 
the hattle of Tamanieb, 4; at Suakim, 
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Graham, Sir James, Heme Secretary, I. 97; 
his view in regsrd te the Factories Act, 
146; masterly speech on ths Navigation 
Laws, 374; his reduction of the Adwiralt: 
expenditure, 396; refuses to jein the Russel? 
Cabinet, 478; his resolution on Free Trade, 
515; First Lord of the Admiralty, 619; 
resigns office, 630 

Grants, Royal, Cemmittee to “inguire into 
and consider,” promised, II. 726; the 
promise repudiated by ths Tory Party, ib. 

Granville, Lord, President of the Ceuncil, 
1. 619; his unpopular coleaisl pelicy, 11. 342, 
366; Secretary for Fereign Affairs, 366; 
his advice regarding the Premiership ip 
1886, 692; Forsign Secretary, 694; his 
efforts to get Turkey to fulfil her obliga- 
tions, 698 

Gravelotte, Battle of, IT, 370 

Gray, Mr. E, Dwyer, starts a relief fund for 
distress in Irelsnd, IT. 586 : 

Greece, the case of Mr, Finlay, I. 426; 
Itslian intrigues in regard to the throne, 
II. 128; overthrow of King Othu, 7.; 
ceasion of the Ioniso Islsnds by England 
to Greece, #b.; Turkey's fsilure to falfil 
her ohligations, 698; the justice of her 
claims adinitted by the Powers, 610 

Greville, Mr., description of the Queen’s 
coronation, I, 44; ths Queen's affairs in 
1847, 291; political matters in 1849, 395; the 
Queen's life st Balmoral, 415; ‘Kossuth's 
visit to Eaglaad, 490 

Grey, General, his death, 11.378; his serious 
loss to the Queen as private secre‘ary, 
379; his propesed Life of the Frioce 
Consort, 481 

Grey, Lord, his opposition to Lord John 
Russell, 1, 208; centinued differences with 
Lord John Russell, 244; enters ths Whig 
Cahinet, ib.; Secretary for the Colonies. 
386; his proposs! to make the Cape of 
Good Hops a convict settlement 402; his 
protest agsinst the Russian War, 690 

Grey, Sir George, Home Secretary, I. 245; 
suggestion regarding tha Batsblished 
Church in Ireland, 354; the Crown Govern- 
ment Security Bill, 355; his proposs! on 
ths Irish Question, 375; Secretary for the 
Colonies, 626 

Guhat, The British camp at, IL, 716 

Guelph, Honee of, Representatives of the, in 
the elsventh century, I. 4 

Guizct, M., mission to London regarding 
Eeypt, L 86; his diplomscy in regard to 
the proposed marrisge alliance hetweea 
France aod Spsin, 265; ‘injury to his 

’ prestige, 256: hig pretext for ths Franco- 
Spanish alliance, 257; his friendship with 

etternich, 302 

Gully, Mr., Q.G, chosen Speaker of the 

House of Commons, IL 829 


H. 


Haheas Corpug Act, suspension during the 
Trish crisis, L, 342; proposed suspension 
in Treland in 1848, 353 

Halifax, Lord, Chanceilor of the Exchequer, 
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I. 245; his detects as a politician, 288, 289 ; 
his Rnaocial stasement for 1847, 250 
Ilamburg spirit, The sale of, IT. 738 
Ifampden, Dr., his election to the See of 
Hereford, I. 259; his supposed heterodoxy, 
ay confirmation of his appointment hy 
the Queen, 300 ou 
Harcourt, Sir William Vernoa, Solicitor- 
General, II. 439; his sarcastic assaults on 
the Tory Government, 683; Home Secre- 
tary, 694; his Hares and Rabbits Bill, 601; 
his Bill for reforming the government of 
London, 678; his great Budget, 819; 
assumes duties of leader of the Liberal 
Party, 843; resigns leadership, 898 
Hardinge, Lord, his plan for a new Army 
organisation, I. 694; his death, 695 
Hardy, Mr. Gathorne (afterwards Lord 
Cranbrook), President of the Poor Law 
Board, I. 257; Home Secretary, 104; War 
Secretary, 465; his Regimeatal If xchanges 


Bill, 483 ; 
Hartington, Marquis of (Duke of Devon- 
shire), Secretary for Ireland, II. 387; 


leader of the Liberal Party, 482; his motion 
on the Army Discipline Bil, 671; his 
advice regarding the Premiership in 1880, 
502; in favour of Mi, Chamberlain re- 
ceiviag a place in the Cabioet, 654; Secre- 
tary for India, i.; bis exposure of the 
tactics of the obstructiooists, 601; his 
lendership of the Liberal Party, 003; Secre- 
tary for War, 654; his pledge that she 
Attorney-General would bring in an Affir- 
mation Bill, 658; damages the prestige of 
the Government hy his declaration about 


the withdrawal of the British troops from: 


Egypt, ib.; his mistake as to Gordon's 
position in Egypt, 676; becomes leader of 
the Liheral Unionists, 725. 

Ilayelock, Sir Heary, his relief? of Luckaow, 


. 135 
Hayward, Mr. Abraham, his account: of 
English policy towards Turkey, 11. 524; 
letters from Mr. Gladstone regarding the 
Premiership in 1880, 652 . 
Health Exhibition at South Kensiagton, 
The, II. 604 | : 
Helena, Princess, her birth, I, 262; her 
matriage to Prince Christian, IT. 262 
Heligoland, Cession of, 11. 796 
Henry of Battenberg, Prince, II. 718; made 
Knight of the Garter, 722; assnmes the 
designation of * His Royal Highness,” é. ; 
question of his right to this title, ¢b.; his 
death, 837 
Tlerat attacked by the Persians, I. 113; 
defended hy Eldred Puttinger, 7, | 
Herbert, Mr, Sidney, refuses a place in the 
Russell Cabinet, I. 244; his view of the 
Tncome ‘Tax, 471; War Secretary, 618; 
resigns office, 630 
Herries, Mr., his attack on the Russell 
Cabinet and on the Cobdenites, I. 390: his 
proposal for atixed duty on corn, 391; Presi- 
eat of the Board of Coatrol, 468 
Herschel, Sir Farrer (afterwards Lord 
Herschel), Solicitor-Qeneral, Il. 504 
Hertfurd, Marquis of, his death, IT. 686; an 
ideal Lerd Chamberlain, ib.; his interest- 
ing stores regarding Court life, 7+.; ao 
incident in the life of Prince Albert, <b, 
Tlesse, Grand Duke of, his merganatic 
marriage with the Countess de Kalomine, 
. 719 
Tlesse, Princess Charles of, Death of, II. 719 
Tlewett, Adiniral, his command at Snakim, 


TI. 675 

Hewitt, Mr., Mayor of New York, striking 
speech on the Queen’s Jubilee, 11. 747 

Hiicks-Beach, Sir M., defests Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, II. 706; is appointed Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, 730; resigns ottice, 
735 

Hicks Pasha and his army defeated at El 
Obeid, II. 670 

Yill, Rowland, his parentage, I. 78; Secretary 
to the South Anstralian Commission, <4, ; 
his pamphlet on the Postal System, é.; 
his plan fora penay postage, 4, ; opposed 
hy Lord Lichfield and hy whe Rev. Syduey 
Smith, 79; supported hy Mr. Warlur on 
and Mr, Wallace in the Honse of Commious, 
in,; Act of J'arliament passed in favour of 
his plan, 80 

Tlohenlohe, Prince, account of vagabondage 
in Germany, I. 346 . 

Hohenlohe-Laageaberg, Priace Victor of, IT. 
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Tlolkar, Maharajah, at Windsor, II. 746 

Holloway Cullege for Women opened, 1I. 732 

Holyoke, Mr, G. J., first employs the name 
of * Jingves “ LI. 530 

Tlome Rule, its rise in Ireland, II. 425; Mr. 
Parnell’s lendership, ih: My. Parnell and 
other trish members suspended, i. ; the 
struggle regarding Coercion, 614; Mr. 
Parvell aud the Land Act, 628; Mr. Parnell 


and others imprisoned, 76.; Mr. Forster | 
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and Mr. Parnell, 632; Mr. Parnell charged 
with conniving a5 murder, 656; Mr. Fors- 
ter’s attack on the agitators, 7.3; warm 
admiration of Mr. Parnell ia Ireland, 4), ; 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of, 724; Barl 
Russell's, ib, ; Lord Carnarvon’s, ib.; Mr. 
Gladstone's, 727-8; the Bill of 1892, 810 

Hong-Kung ceded to Eogland, I. 53 

Tfook, Dean, bis pamphlet oo aational educa- 
tion, L. 270 

Horsman, Mr., I. 446 

Houghton, Lord (Monckton Milnes), II. 215; 
Viceroy of Ireland, 809 7 

Howick, Lord, his motion in regard to 
depression io manufacturing industry, I. 
1 


Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, mes- 
seager to the Queen announcing the death 
of King William IV., 1.1 a: 

Hudson, Mr. George, his leadership in rail- 
way enterprise, J. 201; his supposed advice 
regarding rallwaye "in Ireland, 278; the 
railway craze in Englaad, 279 

Humboldt, Baron: yon, his uofayourable 
opinion of Prince Alhert, T. 197 

Hume, Mr, Joseph, his discovery of sn 
Orange plot, I. 37; the proposed provision 
for Prince Alhert, 67; his attack on the 
Portuguese policy uf the Russeli Govern- 
ment, 302; the Parliamentary Reform 
Association, 338; attack on the Russell 
Government Budget, 352; his proposal for 
the extension of the franchise, 356, 426, 
602; his support of the Manchester School, 
356; demands the doing away with the 
Excise, 390; his motion tor Parliamentary 
Keform, 391; lis effort to limit the period 
of the Income ‘lax, 471 . 

Hungary, its independeoce recognised, IT. 
282 : 

TIunt, Leigh, verses to the Queen, I. 132 

Husakisson, Mr., M.P., accidentally killed at 
the opening of the Liverpool Railway, 


- 47 
Hutchinson, Mr., his Bill for pro ecting 
powrlaper reports of lawful meetings, 
. G1 


Huet, Mr., his proposal to withdraw British 
warships fiom suppressing the West 
Atrican slave trade, I, 438 F 

Hyde Park, the riot io 1867, II. 270; Chil- 

. dren's celebration in, of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, 747 


I. 


Iddesleigh, Lord, see Northcote, Sir Stafford 

ibert Lill, the great strife over its terns, TL. 
662; an explosion of race hatred regarviag 
i¢in India, ib. 

Imperial Federation League founded, IT. 731 

Imperial Tastitute, The, originated, Tl. 73 a 
jaying the foundation stune of, 748 ; opened, 

14 


Tacome_Tax, The, imposed by Sir Robert 
Peel, I. 133; pommlar demonatration against 
its increase, 327; Lord Joho Russell's p-ro- 

osal, 351; its continuance by Sir Charles 
ood, 471; proposed extension Ly Mr. 
Disraeli, 517; Mr. Gladstone's arrange- 
ment, 631; Mr. Gladstone's experiments, 
598, 700, TY. 237, 462. 601 . 

Indemniry, Billof, Application to Parlia- 
ment for, If, 2 ‘ 

India, the Sikh outhreak, I. 399; the India 
Government Bill, 630; introduction of the 
India Bill hy Sir Charles Wood, 533; pio- 
posed change in the management of the 
e untry's affairs, 534; revolt of the Bengal 
army, 719; probable canse of the great 
‘Mutiny, 720; the misgovernment of Oudh, 
721-3; the difficulty as to the position of 
tbe royal family of Delhi, 724; dissatisfac- 
tion of the pepoys with Engl sh rule, 
725; popular beliets regarding the down- 
fall of British power, 727; Mutiny of the 
Sepoys, 728; suppression of the Mutiny, 
AI, 2-4; failure of Lord Derby’s policy, 14; 
Disrneli’s India Bill, i8; cordial reception 
of Disraeli’s Bilin India, 20; a Procla- 
mation hy the Queen, 7b. ; the Queen’s new 
regulations regarding the Indian army, 26; 
the Order of the Star of India, 40, 91; the 
Criminal Procedure Amendment Lill, 662; 
Lord Lytton’s rule as to the vacancies in 
the India Civil Service, 4b, ; an explosion of 
race hatred, 7b; Jubilee celebrations in, 739 

Indiao and Colonial Exhibition opened, 11. 


ek 

Indian contingent, The, in Ube Soudan cam- 
paign, II. 717 

Indies, West, distress in 1848, I. 360; Lord 
Jolin Russell's policy, 351 

Inkermann, The battle of, 1. 615 

‘ Invincihles,” The, IT. 632 

Tonian Islands, Ceasion of, to Greece, IT. 128 

Ireland, O'Connell's agitation, I. 151-8 ; meet- 
ings at Tara and Clontary, 153; O'Connell's 
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trial, 156 ; beneficial measures passed, 1585 
the potato disease, 202; opening of Irish 
ports to foreign importation, 203; Dublin 
jnemorialising the Queen, 216; defeat of 
Peel’s Ministry on the Trish Question, 228; 
prolongation of the Arms Act, 248; the 

reat Famine, 272; failure of jndustries, 
273; one safegnard in the English markets, 
274; fall of prices, ib, ; decrease of smalt 
holdings, it,; Free Trade a disaster, 275; 
terrible state of the country, 2b; gravity of 
the distress underestimated by the Govern- 
meat, <b; Lord John Russell’s plans, 278 ; 
Lord George Bentinck’s scheme for rail- 
ways, 2:9; the terrors of emigration, 285; 
outrages and commercial panic, 295; Coer- 
cion Bill, 297 ; revolting crimes, ib. ; 
hostility of the priesthood to the Govern- 
ment, 298; the Queen’s Colleges denounced 
by the Sacred ‘ongregation, tb.) the nature 
of the "Young Jreland” movement, 339; 
rst collision of the National Party with 
the authorities, 342; effects of the revo- 
lution, 343; incteased. distress, 370, 372: 
Parliamentary Bill against seditious clubs, 
353; the Encumbered Estates Act, 354; the 
Crown Security Bill, 355; proposed grant 
from the Imperial Exchequer, 375; pitiful 


condition of the country, i0.; pressure of . 


the Poor Law on the Irish gentry, 378; 
signs of improved feeling towards the 
English Government, 406; visit of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, 406, 407; 
loyal manifestations hy the people, 407-10 ; 
good results of the royal visit, 410; opening 
of the Queen's Colleges, 414; the Irish 
Franchise Bill, 442; the Queen's policy, 
443 ; a time of tranquillity, 498 ; second visit 
of the Queen, 671; Exhibition of Trish 
Industries, ib, ; outbreak of the Fenian 
Conspiracy io 1865, II. 245 ; the rise of the 
Phienix Society, 246; arrest of the Fenian 
leaders, 247; suspension of the Haheas 
Corpus Act, 259; Lord Naas’s Land Bill, 
286; the Church Question, i0.; the spread 
of Fenianism, 287; Irish riot at Man- 
chester, ib. ; attack on Clerkenwell Prison, 
2°8 ; the Church Question in the-Honse of 
Commons, 307-11, 327; Mr, Gladstone's 
motion upon the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, 33u-8; O’Donovan Rossa 
returned to Parliament, 343; a Land Bill 
incroduced in the House of Commons, '355; 
tise of the Hoine Rule Party, 426; Mr. 
Gladstone's University Bill, 432-5; the 
elections of 1874, 464; relaxation of Coer- 
cion Acts, 488 ; tbe Intermediate Education 
Bill, 664; abolition of the Queen's Univer- 
sity.and substitution of the Royal Univer- 
sity, 571; second reading of the Irish 
Retief Bill, 586 ; Major Nelan’s Seeds Bill, 
686; solid_vote against the Tories in 1880, 
691; Mr. Forster 1 hief Secretary, 694; its 
fmbarrassing condition in 188", 601; the 
Flome Rule Party, ib.; Mr. Forster's Bill 
amending the Act of 1870, G02; rejection of 
Mr. Forster's Bill by the House of Lords, 
u.; organisation of the Land League, 7. ; 
increase uf evictions, 603; influence of the 
Land League, é,; the Queen's anxieties 
regarding the state ot the country, 608; 
colldemnation of Mr. Gladstone’s Trish 
policy in Parliament, 610; Lord Beacons- 
field's speech against Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, ib.; a serious crisis, 611; Mr. Fors- 
ter's Protection of Persons and Property 
Bill, 612; Mr, Parnell nod other Irish 
menibers suspended, éb.; the struggle in 
Parliament regarding coercion, 614; Mr. 
Dillon’s passionate agitation against the 
Gladstone Government in Ireland, 615; 
Mx. Gladstone's Land Bill, 610 ; new riss of 
Fenianisin, 626; Mr. Parnell’s policy in 
regard to the Land Act, 628; Mr. Parnell 
and others imprisoned in Kilmainhain, id. ; 
a “no rent” manifesto by the Tand 
Leaguers, é.; suppression of the Land 
League, 24.; the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 631; Radical 
and Conservative opposition to Mr Fors- 
ter’s coercive policy, 4o.; Tory bid for the 
Trish vote, ib.; intrigue to remove Mr. 
Forster from the post of Chief Secretary, 
a»,; release of Mr. Parnell and other 
leaders, 632; Mr. Forster's view of Mr. 
Parnell’s pre, osal, 2b.; the Society of 
* Inviacihles,” ib, ; Mr. Forster’s ineffective 
administration, .; a new Coercion Kili, 
633; the terms of the new Coercion Bill, 
634; the Arrears Bill introduced, is.; the 
prominent topic in the debate on the 
Address of 1883, 655; arrest of the ''In- 
vincibles,” 2b, ; Carey hetrays the “Invin- 
cible” conspiracy, 7.; the object of the 
‘Invincibles,” 45. ; the removal of ob- 
noxious Trish officials, ¢b.; funds recelved 
from America, h-? open agitation substi- 
tuted by sscret societies, ¢', ; failure of the 
conspirators to waylay Mr. Forster, iv. ; the 


cause of the attack on Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, +, ; the baseness of Carey, 658 ; 
five of the *Invincibles” hanged, 7; the 
death of Carey, é,; attacks on Mr, Parnell, 
4b.; My. Parnell charged with conniving at 
murder, #2,; Mr. Forster's attack on the 
agitators, ib.; the, national testimnnial to 
r. Psrnell, i.; the Prince and Princess 
of Wales's visit to, 719; the Land Purchase 
Bill of Mr. +sladstone, 728; af Mr. Balfour, 
701, 703, 708 ; New Nationalist party, 794; 
Local Government Bill (Mr. Balfour's), 804 ; 
the Home Rula Bill of 1892, 810; the visit 
at the Duke and Duchess of York, 862; the 
Queen's visit, 926-32 
Trish Revolutionary Brotherhood of America, 
The, IT. 246 . 
Isandhlwana, The disaster at, II, 664 
Ismail Pasha, visit to England, IT. 347 
Italy, the revolution of 1848, I. 347 ; flight of 
the Pope, <6, ; snecess of Mazzini, 422; mis- 
government in 1856, 698; convention with 
France, If. 218; rlorence made the capital, 
db.; annexation of Rome, 378; bpposed to 


the cesaion of French territory to Germany, 
402 ; adhesion ta. the Austro-German 
alliance, 061 ; the Triple League of Pesce, ib. 


J. 


Jamaica, complications with England, I. 64; 
the imjvudence of Lord Slign, 76. ; plan to 
Fuspend its constitution for five years, i, ; 
virtual defeat vi the Ministry's proposal, 
26.; the second Bill in regard to, 66; the 
negr« inanrrection jn 1863, L, 247; extenu- 
ating report hy the Commissionars, 250 

James, Sir Henry, Attorney-General, II. 595 

Jameson Raid, The, II. 834; the report of 
the South African Committee upon, 850-8 

Japan, treaty with England, Il.4; an 
embassy tn the Queen, 429 

Jellalahad, Defence of, by Sir Robert Sale, 
I..12L; relieved hy the British, ib, p 

Jephson, Mr., a letter on the state of Ire- 

and, 1, 274 4 

Jewa, The Bill for removing disability af, 
for municipal offices, I. 183; their_dia- 
ability to enter Parliament removed, II. 18 

dJingoes, The, so named by Mr, Holyyake, 
IL 430; their war aong, IT. 629 

Jingoism, a new political term, IT. 530 

John, King, of Abyssinia, sends envoys to 
the Queen, IT. 694 

Jubilee, Queen's, The year of the, II. 733- 

4 


Jubilee, The Qucen’s Diamond, II. 846-54 


K. 


Kalnmine divorce suit, The, IL. 719 

Kars, The hervic uetence of, by General 
Williams, 1. 673 

Kassala, Siege of, II. 718 

Kassassin, The hattie of, IJ. 043 

Keane, Sir Jobn, in command in Afghen- 
istan, I, 114; created a Baron, iv, ; return 
to England, 116 

Kelso visited hy the Queen, II. 293 

Kensington, The Royal Albert I'all, founded 
hy the Queen, II. 201 

Kensington Palace, scene of the Queen's 
jnrancy, I. 0; its early history, io.; its 
brill:ant Court in the eighteenth century, 
10; the anvereigns who died in it, t,; its 
disfavour with George IIL, 7. ; its furni- 
ture, th. 

Kent, Dnehess of, the addresses of condo- 
lence from Parliament at her husband's 
death, I. 8; her care for the education of 
the Princess Victoria, 10; an additinnal 

‘aut to her income, 13; her satay in the 
sle of Wight, 153 her reply to the Vice- 
Chaneellur'a speech at Oxford, i.; her 
income fixed at £30,000, 28; ber poaition to 
the Queen, 30; her death, II. 50 

Kent, wake of, his marriage, I. 4-7 

Kertch, The Allied Expedition against, I. 
640; evscuated by the Russians, is. 

Khartoum, steps taken for General Gordon's 
relief, Il. 671; Gordon protests against 
heing deserted, 676: isolated and sur- 
rnunded_ by the Mahdi’s tropps, ib.; the 
British Nile expeditinn io, 674} siege of, 
closely preased, 712; fall uf, 7i5 ; Sir Charles 
Wilson arrivea at, 4b,; defence of, by 
General Gorden, 716 

Kilmainham Treaty, The, I. 632 . 

«timberley, Lurd, Secretar: tor India, IT. 
64; his despatch to Sir Hercules Robiu- 
son regarding British jurisdiction in South 
Africa, 883 z r 

King, Mr. Locke, his propasal to equalise the 
town and cnunty franchise, I. 465; rejec- 
tion of his motiun, 602; second attempt iv 
recur, the extension of the franchise, 
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INDEX, 


Kinglake, Mr., his account ‘of the prepara- 
tious for the Russian war, I. 604, 606 

Kin mg, Mr. Rocyard, his “ Recessional,” 
LI. 854-5 

Kirhekan, The battle of, II, 717 

Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord, hla recon- 
queat of the Soudan, II. 30, 881-2, 888- 
90; and the Gordon Memorial College, 
803; a sum of £30,000 voted to him by 
Parliament, 908 

Komatsu, Prince and Princess, of Japsn, 
Visit of, to the Queen, II. 732 

Kati, The British camp at, IL. 712; the 
Black Watch at, 4, 

Kosheh, Battle of, II. 718 

Kassuth, Lonis, his address to the Emperor 
Ferdinand of Austria, I. 344; his flight to 
Turkey, 423; his arrival in England, 479 


L. 


Labouchere, Mr., Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, I. 245 ‘ 

Labouchere, Mr. Henry, opposes the grant to 
Priace Leopold, 640; opposes the annuity 
to Princesa Beatrice, 720 

Lancashire, the sufferings during the Cotton 
Famine, IL. .148; revival of the cotton 
trade, 183; expenditure during the Cotton 
Famine, 185 ‘ 

Laod Bill (Ireland) of 1887, II. 736; the 
bankruptcy clauges of, i. 

Lansdowne, Lord, Lord Privy Seal, I. 245 

Lawrence, dnhn (afterwards Lord Lawrence), 
his prompt action at the Indian Mutiny, 
I 732; hia rolicy with the Sikhs, 734 

Lawson's, Mr. Mdward, proposal of_ the 
children’s celebration of the Jubilee. II. 747 

Layard, Mr. (sfterwards Sir A. H.), his 
hoatility to Russia, I. 690; hiadispute with 
Turkey regarding the seizure of an Muglian 
‘missionary's Mussuliman assistaut, lI. 5-3; 
granted an indefinite leave of ahsence, 604 

Leeds, the Libera} leaders press a measure of 
Parliamentary reform on the country, II. 
668; Liberal Conference at, adopts Mr. 
Gladstone's principle of Home Rule, 730 

Leopold, King of Belgium, hia marriage to 
the Princesa Charlotte, I. 6; his high 
character and ahilities, his election as 


£25,000 a year an his marriage, 7. ; married 
5 Waldeck-Pyr- 
mont, 647; the imposing ceremony nt hia 


marriage, 7.; his death, 687; his funeral, 
680 ; his amiahle personality, 7, ; Prot. 
Tyndall's high estimate of his ability, 690: 
hia eager interest in polities, 74; hia wish 
to hecome Governor of Victoria, i, ; the 
Queen's opposition to his becoming Goyver- 
nor of Victoria, 7. ; his gifts as an vrator, 
as, ; his presentiment of early death, tw. ; 
hia loss felt hy rich and poor, 601; his 
tavourite residence, 74, 

Lewis, Sire George Cornewall, a letter on 
Disraeli's Budget, I, 519; remarks regarding 
the political situation in 1654, 575; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 630; his frst 
Budget, 644; remarks ou the collapse of the 
French albiance, 876. 678; his Budget tor 
1850, 690; his Budget for 1857, 7u1; his 
death, II. 171; the Queen’s estimate of his 
character, 172 

Liberal Unionist Party formed, IJ. 729 

Lincolo, Abraham, elected President of the 
United States, 11, 114; his proclamation 
regarding the abolition of slavery, 134 

Lincoln, Lord, cefuses a place in the Russell 
Cabinet, I. 244; his address tu the Queen 
on colonisation, 283; address to the Crown 
on the Colonial Question, 537 

Liverpool, visit. of the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, I. 487; condemnation of dynami- 
tards at, 061; visit of the Queen to the 
International Exhhition at, in 1886, 732 

Livingstone, Dr., found Wy Stanley, IL. 427; 
the Queen's interest in the explorer, ib. 

Lloyd, Bishop, his influence on the Trac- 
tarians, 1.93 

London, a Chartist meeting on Kennington 
Common, J. 327 ; Chartist meeiings at 
Clerkenwell and Stepney Greens, 336; the 
riols in 1834, #44; Bili to improve the 
Government of, IL 671; riots in ihe West 
End of, 731 et 

Loudon, Bishop of, the Ecclesiastical Appeal 
Bill, 1, 446 

Lords, Honge of, Reform of, II. 764; Mr. 


Morley and, 733 


935 


Lot! e, Marquis of, the Queen consents to bis 
juarriage with the Princess Louise, IL, 378 ; 
apyearance at the ceremony, 407; sccident. 
{or in oe royal procession on Jubilee 

ay, 74! 5 

Louis Philippe, his visit ta England, I. 172; 
his cordial reception hy tha people, 7. ; 
honours from the Queen, 7. 

Louise, Princess, her mairinge, IT. 497-8 

Lowe, Mr. Rohert, his revised Education 
Code, II. 120; attacked by Lord R. Cecil in 
regard to reports of inspectors af schools, 
218; his demand for national unsectarian 
education, 302; his first Budget, 338; bia 

| second Bodget, 303; opens the Civil Service 
ta competition, #.; his Budget for 1871, 
397; the scandal in regarii to the Zanzibar 
mail contract, 438; Home Secretary, 439; 
his popularity in 1874, 408; create Lord 
Sherbrovuke, 694 ‘ 

Lucan, Lord, and the charge of the Light 
Brigade, I. 014 : 7 

Lucknow, ontbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
I. 720; relief by Havelock, 736; second 
relief, 737 

Lyndhurst, Lord, Lord High Chancellor, I. 
07; Bill for the removal of the Jews’ 
disabilities, 183: his violent speeches 
against Russia, 600, 602; sttack on Prussia 
and Austria, 034; his defects as a debater 
on foreign affairs, is, wit : 

Lytton, Lord, Viceroy of Indis, II. 494; his 
‘arlike policy in Afghanistan, 556; dispute 
with Shere Ali, 556; reaigna oflice, 504; con- 
temptuous speech against Mr. Gladatone, 
608; his * Prosperity Budget,” <b. ; his rula 
ou the vacancies in the India Civil Ser- 
vice, 662 


M. 
Msamtrasna murders to be reconsidered, II. 
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Macaulay, Lord, his sarcssm on the May- 
yooth affair, I. 183; his acconnt of Lord 
John Russell's failure to form a Cabinet, 
206; appointed Postmaster-General, 245; 
his opposition to the Educstion Vote, 283; 
elected M.P. for Edioburgh, 686 

Macdonald, Mr., his administration of sup- 
plies in the Crimea, I. 624 . 

Macleod, Dr. Norman, bia ministrstions to 
the Queen at Balmoral, II. 139, 230; account 
pf the Queen’s life at Balmoral, 296; 1.8 
death, 428; his character, io,; letter from 
the Queen on his death, 429 . 

Macmahon; Marshal, surrounded at Sedan 
hy the Germsn Army, II..370 

Macnaghten, Sir Wiiam, appointed Secre- 
tury to Shab Soojah, I. 114; created a 
baronet for his services in Atghsnistan, il.: 
appointed tavernor uf Bengal, 116 

Mafeking, ‘The Relief of, II. 933 

Magee, ur., speech on the irish Church 

uestion, II, 334 

Mahdi, the, How Geners] Gordon would 
lave checked, IL. 712; death of, 718 

Mahmoud Samy, noniiual Minister of War 
in Egypt, IL. 641 “ 

Maidstone, Mr. Disraeli member for, I. 51 

Maiwand, The battle of, 11. 599 

Majuha Hill, Battle ot, IT. cig 

Malakof, Capture of the, by the French, I. 
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Malmesbury, Earl of, Foreign Secretary, I. 
499; account of the Quéen’s life at Bal- 
moral, 522; remarks ou the understanding 
between the Earl af Aherdeen and the 
Czar, 646 

Malt ‘lax, Proposed repeal of the, II. 236; 
Mr. Gladstone _declinea to reducb it, 237; 
aholished by Mr. Gladstone, 601 

Manchester, npening of the Art Treasures 
Exhibition hy Prince Alhert, |. 739; popu- 
larity of the Art Treasures Kixhibition, 740; 
visit of the Queen, ib. 

Mancini, Signor, his disclosure to the Italian 
Senate of the adhesion of Italy to the 
Austro-German Alliance, IL 85t 

Mandalay, Jubilee celebrations in, II. 739 

Manners, Lord John, President of the Board 
ot Works, II. 257; Postmaster- General, 
485; amendment to Mr. Gladstone's Ke- 
form Bill of 1884, II. 877 

Manning, Cardinal, Death nf, IL. 803 

Margarine Bill, The, passed, it 738 

Marlborongh, Duchess of, Relief fund of, to 
avert distress in lreland, If. 586 

Marthorough, Duke of, Colonial Secretary, 
Il. 276; Lord Beaconstield’s manifesto tp 
{1880), 90 

Married Women’s Property Act comes into 
force, II. 652; the benelit conferred hy the 
Act, 054 

Marr ott, Mr., his amendment to Mr. 
Gaschen’s clnsure scheme, II. 630; connsel 
for Ismail Pasha in his claims to tue, 
Domain lands, 683 


956 


Martaban, Capture of, by General Goodwin, 


» 505 

Martin, Sir Theodore, his Life of the Prince 
Consort, I. 238, 448, 545, IT. 75, 480, 481; 
his Life of Lord Lyndhurst, I. 230, 242. 

Matahele War, The, II. 818, 841 

Match Pax, Proposed levy of, by Mr. Lows, 

. 39! 

Matthews, Mr. Henry; is appointed Home 
Secretary, IT. 730 

Maud, P incess, her marriage, IT. 842. 

Maximilian, Archduke of Anstria, created 
Emperor of Mexico, I. 743; his death, to. 

Maynooth, the Paliamsatary Grant, L 183; 
Lord Macsulay’s criticism, 75, 

Mayo, Lord, his government of India, II. 
343; his death, 427; ‘success of his Afghan 
Policy, ia. : ms 

Mazzini, Joseph, his petition in regard to ths 
detention of his letters in England, I. 164 

Medical Asts Ameudment Bill, IT. 678, 

Meernt, outhveak of the Sepoy Mutiny, I. 
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Melbourna, Lord, his character, I. 23, 95, 
379; his moderats principles, 23; his 
appointment to the Premie:ship, 7), ; his 
instruction of the Quern in the theury and 
workiog of the British Constitution, 4. ; 
the probable ill effects of his teaching, 24; 
the personal regard of the Queen, 28; his 
view of the revolt in Canada, 34; Lord 
Durham's suggestions carried out in re- 
ard to Canada, 35; popular distrust of 
is authority, 36; virtual defeat uf his 
Ministry, 64; a second Jamaica Bill, 56; 
the Penny Postage Act, 80; Act regarding 
chimney-sweeps, 7b.; growing uapepnlar- 
ity of bis Ministry, 86; prognostications uf 
bis fall, 91; defeat of his Ministry, 7+; a 
statement regarding Protection, 94; resig- 
aatiou of office, 95; his last years, 96; bs 
death, i.; his positiou in English history, 
97; bis opinion of Prince Albert, 103; the 
Queen's regret at his death, 370 
Menschikoff, trince, his mission to Con- 
stantinople, I. 580; his proposed Note of 


Agreement witb Turkey, ¢),; his position | 


at the Alina, 607; lis generalship, i; his 
blunders at the Alina, 608, 609; bis tactics 
at Balaclava, $11; his bluoders-sat Inker- 
niann, 616 

Metamueb, Gondon’s steamers at, IT. 712 

Metiernich, Prince, remark on the tranco- 
Spsmsh marriage alliance, L 258; his 
influence over frederick I, of Austria, 343; 
his resignation, 344 ¥ 

Metz, Surrender of the French army in, II. 


371 

Mexico, Faglish policy in regard to, I. 127; 
the French Emperor splan fora monarchy, 
127,163; the Emperor Maaimilian crowned, 
218; .the Kmperor Maximilian shot hy 
order of the Mexican Republic, 283 

Midlothian Programme {1585), The, II. 724 

Mil), Mr, John Stuart, elected M.P. for 
Westminster, II. 243; speech on the Ns- 
tional Debt, 258; rejected by Westininster, 
316; his Bill for supplyi: g smoking car- 

riages to railway trains, 7d. ; his opposition 

to Mr. Forster's Education Bill, 366; re- 
mark on the position of women in Eng- 
land, 052 

Milner, Sir Alfred, British High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa, 811 a 

Milner, Mr. Gibson, representative of the 
Free Trave Party, i. 244 

Mitchell, John, his viclent teaching in the 
Young; Ireland Party, 342; con- 
demned to transportation, i, 

Mitchelstown, Aflray at, IL. 756,768 

Molesworth, dir William, bis opposition to 
the Education Vote, I, 283; his proposal 
that che Colonies should be made auton- 
omous, 474; Chief Oommissioner of Works, 


619 

Montpsnsier, Duc de, his marriage to the 
Spanish Infauta, I. 255 

Morgan, Mr. Oshorne, passes the Married 
Women's Property Act. IT 653 

Morley, Mr. Jobn, his Life of Cobden, I. 216, 
223; is sppoiated Ohief Secretary for 
Trsland, TL. 727 

Morris, Mr. Lewis, Jubilee ade by, IL 760 

Morse, Professor, his discoveries in elec- 
tricity, I. 176 

Muncaster, Lord, presents the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s banoer to King Wilham IV. on 
the anolversary of Waterloo, I, 3 

Mundella, Mr., his Bill for consolidating the 
Factory Acts, II. 474; Vice-President of 
tbs Council, 694 

Mutiny, Indian, see India 


N. 


for Ireland, II. 257; 


Naas, Lord, Secreta 
eland, 288. See also 


his Land Bill for 
Mayo, Lord 


Napler, Sir Charles, in command of the Bal- 
Ue fleet against Russia, I. 683; bis hlock- 
ade of the Gulf of Finland, 684; his success 
against Russia in the last expedition, 602, 

Napier, Sir Charles James, his defeat of the 
insurgents at Hyderabad, I, 150 

Napoleon I., Removal of the body of, from 

t. Helena to Paris, I. 86 
Napoleon III. elected President of the 
ench Republic, I. 421; his restoration of 
the Empire, 461; his struggle with Parlia- 
ment, 491, 492; the vote in his favour, 494; 
his installation as Emperor, 623; the Czar's 
slight, 626; his marriage, 628; visit to the 
meen, 648-654 ; invested with the Order of 
the Garter, 651; private visit to the Queen, 
717, 718; his death, TI. 444 
Napoleon, Prince Louis, his murder by the 
ulus, IT. 675; indignation among the 
French Bonapartists at bis death, 578 

National Gallery of British Art, The, tounded 
by Sir Henry ‘Tate, 11. 360 

Be League ({relsnd), The, proclaimed, 


Navigation Laws, Proposed repeal of the, 
7 


Navy, Introduction of steam into the, I. 389 

Nesselrode, Count, his assurances to the 

: English Government of the peaceful policy 

of Russia before the Crimean War, I. 651; 
his attiiude during the Russo-Turkish 
difficulties, 579, 680, 505 

Neufchatel, the dispute with Prussia, I. 696 

New Britain and the German annexations 
in the Pacific, IT. 686 ‘ 

Newcasile, Duke (of, Colonial Secretary, I. 
619; his alleged iacnmpetence in office, 616; 
Secretary uf State fur War, 626; his efforts 
to improve the condition of the Army, 631; 
remarks on the elections, 1867, 708 ; goes 
with the Prines of Wales on a visit to 
America, IT. 67-69 

New Gninea, The Queensland Government 
snd annexation of, II. 685; southern por- 
tion of, annexed by. Lord Derby, 6809; 
German annexation, i, 

New Ireland and the German annexations in 
the Pacitic, II. 686 

Newman, Rev. J, Il. (afterwards Cardinal), 
his entry into the Roman Catholic Church, 
I, 99-101; ‘‘Traet No, 90," 101; his resigna- 
tion as Viear of St. Mary’s at Oxford, id. ; 
his early intentions, 1+.; effect of his with- 
drawal on the Tractarian Movement, 102 

N ewport ({Mon.), Lord Salisbury’s address at, 


Nicholss, Emperor of Russia, his error in 
regard to Turkey, I. 679; his chatinacy, id. ; 
his death, 633 

Nicholas Ii. of Russia, his accession to the 
throne and marriage, IT. 625; visit to 
Balmural, 842; visit to Paris, 843 

Nighungale, Miss, ber labours in the Crimea, 

. G24; rewarded by the Queen for her 
hervism in the Crimea, 692 

Nile Exyeditiun to relieve General Gordon, 
TI. 712-714 

Northhrovk, Lord, his opposition to the 
purebsse system in the Army, II. 393; 
resignation as Viceroy of India, 494; First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 594; his Egyptian 
mission adversely - criticised hy the Con- 
servatives, 682; his recommeudations in 
regard to Egypt discredit the Gladstone 
Government, 76, ; his promise to mska im- 
portant additions to the Navy, 702; and 

he Admiralty accounts, 710 

Northcote, Sir Stafford,, President of the 
Board of Trade, II. 267; Secretary for 
India, 275; speech on the Irish Church 

westion, 332; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 465; his tame policyas Chancellor 
of tha Exchequer, 470; his Budget for 1876, 
487; his Budget for 1876, 602; his leader- 
ship of the Houss of Commons, 616; his 
denunciation of tha terms uf peaes between 
Turkey and Russia, 636; his Budget for 
1878, 662; his Budget for 1879, 671; his 
Budget for 1880, %.; oppositiim from the 
Foarth Party, 693; his mutions In_ regard 
to Mr. Bradlaugh, 630, 038; Lord Ran- 
dolph Oburchill's bitter attacks on his 
leadership, 668; his hand forced to ob- 
structive tactics, ib,; speeches iu North 
Wales and Ulster, 608; moves a vote of 
censure on the Qovernmsnt for their 
vacillating policy, 673; blanies the Govern- 
ment for not helping Tlicks Pasha, 674; 
prevents Mr. Bradlaugh from taking his 


seat, 676; created Lord Iddesleigh, 708; 
sudden death of, 734 
Oo. 

Obsid, El, Defeat of Hicks Pasha and his 


army at, IT, 87 
O'Brien, William Smith, the rise of the 
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Nationalist Party in Ireland, I. 327; his 
leadership of the Young Ireland Party, 

341; collapse of his authority, $43; trans- 
orted to Van Diemen’s Land, #.; his 
eath, 2b, 

O’Gonnell, Daniel, remarks in regard to the 
Queen's popularity with the Irish, I, 383 
suggestion of the “‘ People’s Charter,” 49; 
early patron of Mr. Disraeli, 61; his de- 
nuacijation of Sir Robert Peel, 66; the 
agitation in Ireland, 161; his popularity 
with the Irish people, #b.; hig aims, i. ; 
the secret of his success, 62; the nature o 
his invective, #.; his puzzling methods, 
154; death of, 168" ae ‘ 

O'Connor, Feargus, his denunciation of Sir 

Rubert Peel, 1. 66; an agitator hy profes- 

sion, 68; his parentage, 16. ; his leadership 

of the Chartists, 327; at the meeting un 

Kennington Common, 331; his petitiun in 

favour of six points of the ( harter, 354; 

arrested hy the Serjeant-at-Arms, 355 

Odoacer, the Queen's conjectural relation- 
ship to, I. 46 

Odessa bombarded by the British fleet, I, 
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Orleans, Duks of, his death, I. 126 

Osborne, Mr. Bernal, bis motion on Portu- 
guese affairs, I. 302; his proposal in regard 
to Ireland, 354; speech on the Austro- 
Llungasrian Question, 399 : 

Osman Tiena defeated by General Graham, 
Th. 718; in conflict with the Abyssinisns, 


‘ 


Otho, King, driven from the throns of 
Greece, II, 128 

Oudb, difficulties as to its government, I. 
721; its annexation by the East India 
Cuinpany, 722; ontbreak of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, 729; Canning’s successful diplo- 

. Mnacy, 134 x Pe Ne 

Outram, General Sir J., his victories over 
the Persians, [. 704; his vpinion rezarding 
the government of dudb, 721; the annexa- 
tion uf Oudh, 722 | Oe 

Overland Ru ute, its inauguration, I 190 

Oxford University, the Tractsrian Move- 
ment, I. 98; censure of Newman's tract, 
101; Oxford University Bill pass. d by tha 
Aberdeen Cabinet, 619; proposed abolition 
of religious tests, TI. 397 


PB 


Pakington, Sir Juhn, Colonial Secretary, I. 
499; First Lord of the Admiralty, 11. 257; 
Secretary fur War, 275 

Panmer, Professor, his mission to detach the 
bedunios from the side of Arabi Pasha, 
TL, 642; murdered st tbe Wells uf Muses, 


ww, 

Palmer, Sir Roundell (afterwards Lord Sel- 
borne}, his speech on the Irish Chur¢h 
Question, IT. 334 2 

Palmerston, Lady, her influence in Whig 
society, IL. 361 

Palmerston, Lord, hiy speech on the sugar 
duties, I. 94; his condenmation of tha 
Ashburton Treaty, 169, 170; Foreign Secre- 
tary, 245; antipathy of Louis Phillips, 258 ; 
difficulties with the « hurch of Rome, 268 ; 
deficiencies in his foreign policy, 320; hig 
view regarding an Anglo-German alliance, 
322; complaints against his policy by 
Louis Philippe, 326; his rash interference _ 
with Spain, 347; popular indignation 
against him, 345; vote uf censure in Par- 
liament, 349; an Ordnance Department 
scandal, 394; annoyance to the Queen hy 
his Austrian policy, 395; the reckless char- 
acter of his poticy, 308; difficulties with 
Greees, 427; the Quesn expresses her dis- 
pleasure with his policy, 478; discngsion in 

arliamsnt as to his foreign policy, 430, 
131; a speech on the Greek dispute, 486; 
dissatisfaction uf the Queen with his ad- 
ministratiun at the Foreign Offics 437; the 
Queen’s memorandum m_ regard to hig 
foreign policy, 454, 465; his plea to the 
Prince Consurt, 466; his cordial reception 
of Kossuth, 479; his resignation as Forei, 
Secretary, 495 ; he assalle tha Militia Bill, 
499; Home Secretary, 619; resigns office, 
605; his return to the Cabinet, 688; his 
zeal for war with Russia, 672; a foolish 
speech at the Reform Club, 683; his public- 
spirited behaviour at the Crimean crisis, 
628; lis policy as Prins Minister, 638; 
failure of the French alliance, 676; hia 
popularity at the Crimean War, 688; the 
failure of his hone policy, 699; his vietory 
at the electivps, 708; increase of confidence 
from the Quesn, 715; his false estimate of 
the Indian Mutiny, 747; his waning popu-, 
larity, II. 7; his Bill to alter the Law of 
Conspiracy, 8; vote of censure passed 
»gainst him in Parliament, 37; his anti- 
Austrian policy, 43; his plan tor the scttle- 


ment of the Italiana Question, 46; the 
conticued racklessuess of hia Rolicy 47; 
his Fortification Scheine, 82; iataste of 
the Radicals to his pullcy, 74; mutilation 
of the Afghanistan Blue Book, 82; his 
attack on Prussia 


83; his sympathy with 
Poland; 183; conflict with ths Queen on 
the Dauish Question, 168; censured by the 


House of Lords, 147; hia policy at the 
Danish War, 191; his diplumacy atter the 
Tailare of the Sleswig-Holstein Conference, 
193; speech on tus Iriah Qvestion, 233; 
his death, 243; tha character of hla states- 
manship, 244 

Paomuzs, Lord, his ridiculoua deapatch to 
General Simpson, I 489 | 

Papal Aggression Movement, the Pope's 

rief, I. 466; indiacrest atatementa of 
Roman Catholic diguitaries, 4b,; Dr. Ulla- 
thorne’s explanation, ib. 

Pari-, the Qunference in regard to ths 
Russian War, I. 108; ths result of the 
Conference, 718; the Gongress of 1858, 719 

Parker, Admiral, his blockade of the Pireua, 


4 ; 

Parnell, Mr. Charles Stewart, enters Parlia- 
ment, Il, 488; develops a policy of obstruc- 
tion, 499; his obstiuction of the Prisons 
Bill, 615; hia skill iu webate, 518; his sup- 
Port of Radical members, 520; his oppe- 
sition to flogging in the Army, 568; the 
Attornsy-Gsueral’s indictment against 
him, 603; his policy in regard tothe Land 
Act, 628; Mr. Glatstons’s speech against 
his policy, ib. ; imprisoned in Kilmainham, 
ib.; alliance of his party with the Tories, 
697; additions to bis followers, 69%; msster 
of Ireland by the elections of 1885, é.; his 
Relist Bill is rejected, 73; and the Times, 
770, 782-3; report of Comission, 789, 796, 
tall or, 794; death of, &61 

“ Parnellism and Crima,;” IT. 735 

Parnellite alliance with tha Tori-s, Success 
of, Tl. 768; manifesto in support of the 
Tories, 726 

Paxton, Mr., his desigo for the Ioternational 
Exhibition building, L. 462 " 

Peabody, Mr, George, hisgift to the poor of 
London, IL. 135; hia secoud gift, 323; his 
matue unveiled by the Princa of Wales, 

Peacs Conference, The, II. 897 

Pease, Edward, opening of ths passenger 
line between Birmingham and Loudon, I. 


47 

Peel, Mr. Arthur, chosan Speaker of the 
House of Commons, IL 876 

Peel, Sir Nohert, hie financial statement for 
1846, I. '182; the establishment of the 
Queen‘a Colleges in Ireland, 40. ; declins iu 
hia popularity, 190; his sapport of the 
Queen, 191; receives the distinction of the 
Order of ths Garter, 102; his able ma age- 
ment of his party, 193; his hesitati-n io 
regard to Free Trade, 203; resigns oflice, 
Qua; re-accepts Premiership ib.; repeals 
the Corn Laws, 226; praise by the Queen, 
227; Tall of his Ministry in the Commona, 
228; resigns the Premiership, 238; s letter 
from the Queen, 239; his.wise resolution, 


241 ; his independent attitode, 243; his Bank | 


Restriction Act, 279; bis oppusition to the 
Education Vute, 283; assailed by High 
Church Tories, i.; his Bank Act assailed, 
295; attack on his Free Trade policy, 373; 
his suppoit of the Russell Miaistry, 375; 
his clear perception of the Irish diificalty, 
878; triutoph of his fiscal pulicy, 399, his 
last speech io Parlisment, 435, his death, 
447; his character, 447, 44% 

u, Capture of, by the British, 1. 606 

lissier, Canrobert's successor in the 
Crimea, I. 640; his irresolution as a leader, 
673 


P $ 
P 
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Pennefsther, General, his command at 
Iukermsno, 1.615 | 

People's Palace, the, iu the East Bad of 
London, Gpeniog of, IT. 740 . 

Perth, inaugurativn of a statue to the Princs 
Gonsort by the Queen, 1, 227 

Peterborough, Bishop of, his opinion on the 
Trish Universities Bill, IT. 434 

Philippe, Louis, his intrigue for the Franco- 
Spanish marriage alliance, I. 264; his dis- 
reputable motives, 256; his antipathy to 
Lord Palmerston, 258 ; loss of reputation, 
259; estrangement of the Queen, 2. ; ‘abdi- 
cates tha throne, 326; his Hight to Rugland, 
b.; fenerous reception by the Queen, 326; 
hia death, 458 

Pheeaix Park Murders, The, II. 632 

Phoenix Sacisty, The, II. 245 ° 

Pierre, Admiral, at Tamatave, IT. 867 

* Plan of Campaign,” The, IL 730 

Plimsoll, Mr., and the shipknackers, I. 

* 4 


Playfair, Dr. Lyou, Postmaater-General, IL. 
43 A 
Poland, rehellion in the country, II, 159; the 


INDEX, 


olicy of Russia, 162; Rusaiau Imperlal 

Kase in favour of tha peassntry, 21 
Police Superannuatinn Bill, IT. 678 
Pondoland, British Protectorate estahlished 


Puor Law cousidered unnecessarily harsh, 


Portsmouth, the laying of the submarins 
telegraph cable, T. 271 

Portugal, discussion of its affairs in the 
British Parliameut, I. 362 

Postal system, its crudeness in 1837 compared 
with the prosent tims, I. 3 

Pottinger, Eldred, his defences of Herat, 


Prisoa Ministers Bill, Intreduction of the, 
II. 178 


Pritchard, Mr., thrown into prison by the 
French at Otaheite, I, 187 

Prome, Occupation of, by the British, I. 600 

Protection, Agitation iu regard to, at Man- 
cheater, I. 218; Lord Stanley's alvocacy, 
227 ; tha policy of ita advocates in 1850, 423, 
424, a demand for retrenchment, 445; 
views represented in the Qoeen'’s Speech, 
567; success of arguimeute againat Free 
Trads, 636 

Prussia, tha revolution af 1948, I. 346; 
restoration of monarchical authority, 422; 
siguature of the Protocol, 584; view re- 
garding war with Russia, 592; letter from 
he King to Queen Victoris, 663; con- 
tinuance of.an adverse policy to England, 
622; dispute with Switzerland, 696; the 
war with Austria, II, 280 

Prussia, King of, sponsor to the Prince of 
Wales, T. 106; at a meeting of Parliament, 

Punch, a carteon of Russell and Peel, I. 239 

Punjaub, its annexation hy the East India 
Cuiapany, I. 452 


Q 


Que: nslaad Government snd the snnexatioa 
of New Guinea, IT. 685 
Queen Victoria, see Victoria, Queen 


R. 


Ragheb Pasha at the head of the Egyptian 
jabi.et, LI. 642 

Raglao, Lord; his doubts about the success 
of iavadiug the Crimea, I, 606; his general- 
ship at the Alma, 607; dissgrsemeat with 
St. Arnaud, 568; his dsmeods for rein- 
forcements, 623; the silence of his des- 
patches regarding ths sufferings of the 
army, ¢b.; censured ia Parliantenr, 632; 
his death, 641; his character, 642, 643 

Raikow Mr., his opinion of Luuis Philippe, 


. 1 
Raikes, Mr. H. C., reduces the 


: perpetual 
yeoslties on voters ig corrupt bercughs, 
. GB 
Railway, 


Opeliag of the London and Birm- 
iugham, 1. 47 ; 
Ranguon, Capture of, by General Goodwin, 


“Reneoit' Mr. Chamberlain's dectrine of 

1. 7: 7 

Reuan, The British assault on the, I. 676, 671 

Reform Bill, good effect of the, on the middle 
class, 1. 23; Mr. «ladstone’s, If #71, 639 

Rhodes, Mr. Cecil, snd the Matabele war, 
TL. 841; “' Rhodesia," 835; his responsi- 
iniity tur the Jameson Raid, 855, 858 

Ricardo, Mr., his proposal io regard to the 
avticnities of Free Trade in the Colonies, 


L, 392 

Richm ‘ud, Duke of, President of the Board 
ot Trade, II. 275; leader of the Tor 
Party, 358; Lord President of the Council, 


465 

Riel, Louis, President of the ‘ Republic of 
the Norch-West,” Il. 384; hanged fur 
treaseo, 723 

Rio 3, The, in the West End of London, II. 
731 

Ripon, Lord, denounced ia regard to the 
Hbett Bill in ludfa, II. 662 

Roberts, Lord, his brilliant generalship 

ainst Ayoub Khan, II. 699; his suppurt 

of the Ilbert Bill, 682; in comman 
the Forces in South Africa, 920-1 s 

Roberta, Mr., his Act fur clo-ing puhlic- 
houses during Sundays in Wales, IT. 61g * 

Robert, Mr., his clever transport of artillery 
“at Varna, I. 007 

Roebuck, Mr, his Bill for the better govern- 
ment of the Colonies, I. 385; preposea a 
votes of coufidence io the Rugs Il Govern- 
ment, 4365; his motion regarding the mis- 
mmanagemeat of the Russian War, 617, 626 ; 
his committee of icyestigation, 630; his 
motion in favuur of recognition of the 
Ameiicau Cvofederstes by England, IL. 
178 


of 


957 


Haomen Oatholic dissbilities, Removal ot. 


Romilly, Sir Samuel, I. 27 

Rerk+‘s Drift, The defence of, IT. 644 

Ros bry, Lurd, succeeds Mr, Gladstone as 
Prime Minis‘er, IT. 819; resignation of his 
Miuistry, 831; resignation of leadership of 
Liberal Barty, 943 

Rossa, O'Donovaa, TI. 248, 353 * 

Roth- child, Baron, his return for the City of 
London, I, 208; Jaws sad the Parliamen- 
tary Oath, 209 

Rouad Table Conference, II. 735, 753 

Rewtoa, Lord, consulted by the Queen on 
the political situation, II, 605 

Royal Granta, Promise of Committee to 
“juquire into and consider," IT. 720; pro- 
mise repudiated by the Tory Party, i. 

Royal Titles Bill, The, II, 499 

Russell, Lord John, his Act in regard to 
capital punishment, I. 28; his measure for 
reunitin Upper and Lower Cansds, 35; 
censured as Home Secratary, 39; his stti- 
tude towards the Chartista, 48 ; his vexation 
at the reduced pension to Princa Albert, 
67; his proposed duty on corn, 90; with- 
drawal of the motion, 91; dissolution of 
Earliement i,; his opinion on Free Trade, 
94; his re-election [or ths City of London, 
05; his conversion to Fres Trade, 203; 
asked to form a Cabinet, 204; the reason 
of his failure to form a Cabinet, 206; dis- 
trusted by Oobden, 267; his letter regardin 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in England, 
450; the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 464; in- 
troduces the Militia Bill, 498; resignation 
as Prime Minister, 499; fall from the 
leadership of the Liberal Party, 601; his 
eulogiam on the Dake of Wellington, 512; 
Foreiga Secretary, 519; his scheme for a 
national system oF public instruction, 530; 
the main point of his education scheme, 
534; his scheme for reforming Parliament, 
564; his speech on the Prince Consort's 
position, 578; his unscrupulous policy before 
the Russian War, 591; his speech against 
Russia, 602; resigns office, 617; his inter- 
fereace with the Aherdeen Oabinet arrange- 
ments, 626; resigns office, i,; tha Quesn's 
ebjection to his policy, 627; Colonial Secre- 
tary, 636; his humiliating position after 

the Second Vienna Conference, 634 ; resign 

otfice, 16.; his Bill to remove the Parlia- 
weatary disability of the Jews, 711; his 
amendment to Disrseli's Reform Bill, 1. 
32; conflict of opinica with the Queen, 41; 
his snti-Austrian policy, 43; his proposs! 
regarding the reductiou of ths franchise, 
61; raised to the peerage, 85; hiadiplomacy 
in regard to Sleswig-Holstein, 199, 203; ap- 

ointed Premier, 245; an address to the 
weeo on the Trish Church Question, 287; 

his scheing of Home Rule, 724 “ 

Rassell, Mr, T,W., denounces the bankruptcy 
clausea oF ths Irish Land Bill, I. 736 


Russia, Visit of Nicholas, Emperor of, to 
England, I. 160; described by ths Quesn, 
ib.; his opinion of tha Enghsh Court, Ww} 
his life in England, 161; his jealous 
France, 162; memorandum regarding Tur- 
key, 162, 163; his departure from Londun, 
163;, his unpopularity with the Enghsh 
people, a, ; diplomatic quarrel with Eug- 
and, 427, 428; aggressive desigas, 540; geo- 
graphical conditions, 641; ultimatam to 

urkey regarding the Greek Church, 650; 
the pointe of contention with Turkey, 555 ; 

robabls_offensiveness of. Menschikoff ‘a 

ote to Turkey, 657; the criminal biunder 
at, Sinope, 678; recall of the English am~- 
bassador, 7. ; rejection of the proposal at 
the Powers, 579; defeat by the Turks at 
Silistria, 582; war declared by Eagland, 
583; the battle af the Alma, 867; the battle 
at Balaclava, 611; battle of Tokermann, 
615; death of the Czar, 633; proposals at 
ths Second Vienna Conterence, 634; ready 
assent to terme of peace at the Crimean 
War, 678; signing of the treaty with Eng- 
land, 683; attempta to separste France and 
England, 896; diplomacy in regard te 
Poland, i. 182; Imperial Ukass iu favour 
ot the ‘Polish peasantry, 218; annexation 
of' Circassia, %6.; proposal regarding the 
Black Seay 375; outbresk of war wilh 
Turkey, 528; the uaderstanding betwoen 
the Russian aod Turkish Governmeuis 
during the Russo-Turkish War, 528; Eny- 
lieh despatch to preveut ths Russian 
occupation of Constantinople, 521; mena- 
cing India, 642; secret agreement with 
England regarding Turkey, 647; at the 
Berlia Sougres, 549; the assassinativo of 
Alexander LL, 823; dispute with Engiaud 
regarding the Afghan boundary, 763; an- 
vaace of trovps on the Indian frontier, 1. , 
occupation of Pendjeh, ib. ; coatroversy 
with Mogland about'the Alghan fruauer, 
719 


8. 

Saint Lucia Bay, British Protectorate estab- 
fished at, II. 686 

Sale, Sir Rebert, repulsed by Dost Mahomed, 
I. 115; his march to Jellalahad, 118; his 
defence of Jellalabad, 121; his death at 
Ferozesbah, 234 : 

Salishury, Marquis of, his remark regarding 
Russian aggression in European Turkey, 
1. 655; his opposition to Mr, Gladstone’a 
Irish Land il, If. 359; Secretary fer 
India, 465; his snecegs at the India Office, 
474; his visit to Constantinople, 676; his 
interview with Bismarck, 7%. ; Foreign 
Secretary, 646; his Circular to the Powers, 
av.; his secret agreement with Russia re- 
garding Turkey, 547; at the Berlin Con- 
gress, 640; his pelicy in Afghanistan, 646; 
ao error in his Egyptian policy, 638; article 
in the Quarterly Review bewailing Mr. 
Gladstone's dismtegration of English 
society, 668; atticle in the National 
Review advecating the better honsiag of 
the peer, ib.; blames the Government for 
not assisting Hicks Pasha, 874; censure ef 
Mr, Gladstone's Soudan _pelicy, @,; his 
r2sistance to the Reforiu Bill of 1884, 697 ; 
in ottice (1865), 707 ; singular pledge exacted 
of Mr. Gladstone, 4, ; his address at New- 
pert 726 ; in power (midsummer, 1888), 736; 
hig theery about a Land Purchase Bill for 
lreland, 76.; forms a Coalition Ministry, 
(1495), 831; at Mr. Gladstone's frineral, 885 ; 

is reply to the Boer overtnres for peace, 
925: Premier fer the fourth time, 938 
Bandow, Lerd, his Endowed Scheols Bill, I1. 
4, 

Ssadwich Islands offered to Britaia, I. 188; 
Houses of Parliaraent established, 2). 

Ssxe-Weintar, Princess Edward of, 1 [. 723 

Schouvalett, his secret treaty’ with Lord 
Salisbury, IL. 647 . 

Rcience, its marked progress since Queen 
Victoris's accession, I. 175; the electric 
telegraph, ib.; the beginaings of photo- 
graphy, 178; the discaveries of Wedgwood 
ib. the discoveries of Davy, Daguerre, an 
Talbot, 177; practical applications of the 
telescope, +.; the Thames Tunnel, #,; 
Arctic discovery, 178; voyages of Franklin 
aad others, 4, 

Scinde, Annexation of, by Britain, I. 166 

Scotland, conflicting views as to the cha- 
racter of a Church, I. 102; Act of Parlia- 
Meat in regard to Presbyteries, 15. ; decreas 
of the Geoeral Assembly, i».; the Strath- 
bogie case, iv.; Dr. Chalners and Reform, 
13; the beginning of the free Charch, i*; 
visit of the Queen and Prince Albert, 126 ; 
the Queeo’s impression of the country and 
Heer (e, 127; passiog of the Education Bill, 

I. 691; the zreat Liheral victories of 1880, 
ib.; proposed legislation hy the Gladstone 
Government, 671; the Universities Bill, 
678; the Sanitary Bil, 716 

Seats Bll! passed ia the House of Commans, 
II, 699; its complex character, 699-7601 

Sebastopol at the mercy of the ANies, I, 668 ; 
‘Vodleben‘s genius and activity, G1G; 1he 
heginning of the honrbardment, 846; cap- 
ture of the Malakoff, 671; abandoned by 
the Ruasians, 672 

Secniarism, its rise in Eaogland, I. 270; Mr. 
Holyoake's views, i), 


Sedan, Surrender of the French Emperor at, 


If. 376 

Selborne, Lard, Lord Chancellor, II. 504 

* Senior Service,” The, IT. 748 . 

Sepoys, their dissatisfaction with British 
rule ia India, I, 725, 726 

Servants’ Provident and Beaevolent Society, 
Foundiug of the, by Prince A)bert, I. 363 

Seyoiour, Admiral Sir Beauchamp (after- 
wards Lord Alcester), his waruing to Arabi 
regarding the fortitications of Alexandria, 
II. 642; homhards Alexandris, i+.; takes 
possessiga of the town ot Alexandria, i). ; 
receives a Peerage in return for his services 
in Egypt, 2, 

Shaftesbury, Lord, his Commission of In 
on Mines and Collieries I, 139; the Mines 
and Collieries Act, i; his Factories Act, 
wu.; the Teo Hours’ Bill, 286; his nn- 
daunted courage, ib. ; his withdrawal from 
Parliament, 4. ; his speech against Russia, 
587; address te the Queen, asking her not 
to take the titleof Empress, 662 

Shah of Persia, The, visit to England, II. 
446; his reception, 447; banqnet in the 
Guildhall, 449 ; hisdepartnre from Lon on, 
450; the political elementin his mission, {b. 

Shah Soojah supported by the British for the 
throne of Afghanistan, I. 112; his proposed 
rule, 114; his unpopniarity with the 
Atghans, 116 ; ‘his energy and totegrity, 
118; his assassination, 121 

Shaw-Lefevre, Mr., Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, I. 604 


niry | 


Sheffield, the disastrous fiood in 1864, I. 226; 
outrages hy artisans, 280 
Siam, & envoys from, received by the Queen, 


Sibthorp, Colonel, h‘s motien as to Prince 
Albert's pension, I. 67 4 

Sikhs, the rehellion of 1849, J. 399; the siege 
of Multan, 4. 

Simpsoa, Dr, Yeung, his discevery ef chlore- 
form, I. 367 

Sing, Maharajah Sir Pertab, at Windsor, II. 

‘40 


Sinkat, Massacre of the garrison of, II. 676 

Sinepe, The massacre of, I. 502 

Slave trade, Speech en the, by Prince Albert, 
TI. 105; convention en the matter between 
Eogland and France, 188 2 

Sliding Scale, Peel's snppert of a, I. 98; its 
intreduction, 134 ° 

**Slumming,” IT. 676 

Smith, Mr. W. H., becomes First Lerd ofthe 

, Treasnry and Leader ef the Commons, IT. 
734; death of, 861 = 

Smith, Sir Harry, defest ef the Sikhs at Ali- 
wal, 1. 235 

Sebraon, Battle of, I. 235 

Solomen, Alderman, disqualified as a Jew 
ican taking his seat in Parliament, I. 
476 

Soudan, Campaigns In the, IY. 712-18 ; evacn- 
ation ef, by the British, 718 

South African Committee. its repert npon 
the Jameson Raid, IT. 855-8 3 

Sonthey, his interview with the Princess 
Victoria, I. 15 

Spain, the revolution of 1848, I. 347; rising in 
Madrid, 45.; dethrenement of Queeo Isa- 
bells, II. 323; accession of King Amadeus, 


Spanish-American War, The, II. 878, 880 

Spencer, Lord, Lord President of the Couneil, 
II. 694; Irish Viceroy, 632, 634; his policy 
thrown over by the Teries, 716; adopts Mr. 
Gladstone's measure of Home Rule, 727 

Spithead, Naval review at, I, 669, 576. 


Spurgeen, C. H., Death of, IT. 864 
Stamp Duties, Discussion iu Farliament on 
the, I. 444 


Stanley, Dean, his death, ITI. 626; his cha- 
racter, ib.; his biography of Dr. Arnold, 
db,; his canciliatory inflnence on the Ang- 
lican Church, ii.; his intimate relations 
with the Royal Family, ib. 

Stanley, Lady Auguata, her admiralle cha- 
racter, IL. G11 

Stanley, Lord, Secretary ior the Colonies, T. 
97; resigns office, 267; leader of the Pro- 
tectionists, 227; his attack on the Portn- 
guese policy of the Russell Government, I. 
352; bis discovery of an Ordnance Depart- 
ment scandal, 393; proposes a vote of 
ceasnre on the Russell Government, 431; 
failure of his attempt to form a Cabinet, 
466. See also Derby, Earl of 

Stanley, Mr., hia discoveries on the Congo, 


IL. 83 
Stansteld, Mr., his Public Health Bill, 11. 


428 

St. Arnaud, Marshal, his plan [or the battle 
of the Ahua, I. 607; his death, 609 

Stephenson; General, Repulse of the Arabs 
by, IL. 718 eek 

Stephenson, George, opening of the passenger 
line between Linmingham and Loudon, I. 


47 

Stewart, Colonel, murdered by Arabs, (f. 681 

Stewart, Sir Donald, his support of the Ibert 
Bill, II. 663 i 

Stewart, Sir Herhert, at Korti, I1. 712; 
-_ Abn Klea, 713; mortally wonnded, 

Stockmar, Baron, his opinion as te the 
changes in the Prince onsort, [. 267; his 
advice regarding the Russo-urkish diffi- 
culty, 675 : 

Stoddart, Colonel, his mission to Persia, I. 
123; his death, 124 s 
tratford de ‘Redcliffe, Lord, English Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, I. 549; the 
nature of his negotiations, 556 

Strutt, Mr. James, the Princess Victoria’s 
visit to his cotton mills at Belper, I. 15; 
his son created a peer in 1859, id, 

Stuart-Wortley, yr, his Bill to legalise 
inarriage with a deceased wile's sister, I. 


302 

Sturge, Mr. Joseph, his leadership of the 
Chartists, I. 339; his aims, 2b, 

Suakim-Berber Bailway, The, {L. 718 

Suez Canal, Purchaseof ‘he Khedive’s shares 
‘in, by the English Government, IL. 492; 
exorbitant tolls levied by tha company on 
the shipping trade, 662; Mr. Gladstune’s 
apreeme yt, with M. de Lesseps, ib.; Mr. 
Gladstore's agreement ahandoned, i. 

Sugar Duties, Lord John Russell's proposal 
regarding the, I. 246 

Sunday rennions in London society, IT. 
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T. 


Tait, Archbishop, his election te the See or 
Canterbury, If 321, 322; his Public Wor 
ship Regulation Bill, 471°; death of, 650 

Tamanieb, The battle of, If. 675 

Tate, Sir Henry, his gift to the nation, 860 

Tay, pisester on ths railway bridge of the, 

» 6 


Tea Duty, Mr. Gladstene's reduction of the, 


11, 238 

Tel e] Kehir, The battle of, II. 643 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lerd), hig ods at the open- 
ing of the Grest Exhibition, Il. 135; 
declines offer of barenetey by Mr. Disraeli, 
482; his death, 809 

Test Act, Repeal of the, I. 23 : 

Thanksgiving Day for recovery of Prince of 
Wales, II. 415; the service ef, en Jubilee 
Day, 744. 

Theebaw, King ef Burmah, deposed, II. 723 

Thompseo, General Perron-t, his 'Cate- 
chism of the Corn Laws,” I, 88 

“three Acrrs aud a Caw,” II. 726 

Times, ita opinion on the Cern Laws, I. 205; 
its at ack oo the proposed marriage be- 
tween ths Princess Royal aad rriuce 
Frederick of Prussia, 11. 603; its attacks 
on the Parnellites, 735 

Tirah Expedition, ‘lhe, 868, 867 | 

Tudleben, Colonel, his great ability, I. 616; 
his splendid defence of Sebastopol, <b. 

Tokar, Fall of, IL. 676 

‘'ractarian Movement, The, I. 98-100; letter 
hy the A chbishep of Canterbury, 176; 
Puseyite practices, 179 7 . 

Trades Unions, their incentives to crime 

. 6 

Trasatgar, Lannch of, I. 94 : 8 

Tratalgar Square, Fair Trade meetings io 
a 731; the ricts at, &.; ° Bloody Suuday,” 
58, 703 4 

Tramways, Act enabling Irlsh Local autheri- 
ties ta coustruct, IT. 169 

Transvaal, British eccupation of the, IT. 
563; misrepresentations regarding the Boer 
wish tor anoexation ; 609; Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches in favour of Boer indepeadence, 
46,3 outbreak of rebellion, .; proclama- 
tion 1 f 4» Republic, 44.; defeat of British 
troops at Bronkhorst Spruit, 1.; futile 
attempt of British troops to quell the 
rising, 72.3 a8 war of reconquest by Bug- 
land, 616; defeat of Sir Gcorge Colley, 
619; defeat of the British at Majnba Hill, 
4b,; a Republic under British Protectorate, 
ib,: the Jameson Raid, Il. 834; and ita 
results, 814; the causes of the war, 610-12; 
the war, 913, 914, 920, 921, 925, 933, 926, 939 

Trevelyan, My. {afterwards Sir George Otto), 
his motion for abolition of purchase in the 
Army, II, 387; Ivish Secretary, 634; sup 
presses “Orange” and “Green” demon- 
strations ia Ireland, 668; resignation of, 
727; returns to the Gladstonian party, 736 

Turkey, the quarrel with Russia, I. 540; 
determination te atrike a Llow at Montr- 
negrs:, 642; the quarrel of \he maoks at 
Jerusalem, 544; refnses to axree to the 
Vienna Note, 552; the paints of contention 
with Russia, 555; Turkish moditficatious of 
the Vienna Note, 656; suspected "shuff- 
ling” from the conditions of the Treaty of 
Kaioardji, 657 ; declares war against Russia, 
659, fleet, destroyed by the Russians, 662; 
defeats the Russians at bilistria, 682, 
treaty with Austria, 586; the terma of 
peace with Russia after the Crimean War, 
685-6873 inutiny in Bosnia and Herz+go- 
vina, II. 494; the Anorassy Note, 405; 
advantages secured by the policy of Eng- 
land, 496; the Bnlgarian atrocisies, 504- 
606; Lord Beaconstield’s policy during the 


against Russia, 626; Efglish neutrality 
during the war, 527; tbe fall uf Plevna 
628; the Anglo-Tnrkish Convention, 656, 
refusal of concessions to Monteaegro and 
Greece, 697; the British fieet sent to 
Ragusa, 648 


U. 


Uganda, II. 795 
Ulundi, The battle of, IT. 686 


United States, controversy with pngland in 
regard to Oregon, I. 231; a treaty with 
England ratified, 232; the trugele on the 

_ Slave Question, LI. 111; decision of the 
Supreme Conrt regarding negroes, 114; the 
contention hetwcen North and South, ih. ; 
secession of the Southern States, 7; out- 
break of the Olvil War, 115; English sym- 
pathy with the North, id; the battle of 

nil’s Rua, 118; seizure of the English 
steamer Trent by the Federals, 26. ; settle- 
ment of the Trent dispute, 119; progress of 
the war, 131; the fight between the Merrt. 
mac and the Moniter, iv.; the tattle of 


Russian difficulty, 611, 623 646; the war 


iFredericksourg, 133; embittered relations 
between England and America, iw. ; efforts 
in England in behalf of the South, 170; 
capture of Vichshurg, 177; continuance of 
the war, 178; cruisers built in English 
dockyards, 211; Grant's leaders‘iip, 219; 
Sherinan's success, 222; complete defeat of 
the Confederates, 238; assuasination of 
Lincoln, 239; the negotiations regarding 
the Alabama claims, 342; celebration of 
the Qugen’s Jubilee in, 747 

Upper urmah aonexed to the Indian 
Smpire, I], 723 


Virecht, Treat; 


of, its stipulations 
French aod : ata las 


panish crowns, I, 266 


Vv. 


Van Buren, President of the United States, 
Proclamation of, regarding the rebellion, 


Varna, The camp of the Allles at, I. 603; a 
Council of Wat ab, & ; 
Yeto Law in the Church of Scotland, 1. 102 
Victor Emmanvel, his agreement with the 
French Emperor, IT. 29 
Victoria, Queen, birth snd parentage of her 
Maj sty, I. 4; her Ailustrious descenr, id. ; 
christened at Kensington Palace, 7; a pre: 
vious monarch of her uame in britain, 2. ; 
her svonsors, ib.; her early surroundings, 
10; her edneaticn, 4.3 grounded in 
lavgnages, music, &¢e., %.; her gen-ral 
eincation entres.ed to the Duchess of 
Northumberland, i.; her affability, 11; 
Influence by Wilberforce, 4b. ; her charity 
aod bhindness, ib.; her appearance in 
public, i. ; talae reports regarding her 
ealth, ib.; anecd tes regarding her studies, 
41, 12; the Regeucy Bill, 14; her progress in 
her sindies, 20,; ‘her fondoess fur music. 
2b.; juvenile Lali in her hovonr by Queen 
Adelajde, ib, ; addition+] income of £10,0uU0 
granted her hy Parliament, 15; stay in the 
Asle of Wight, id, ; visit to the Belper Mill 
in Derbyshire, i0,: visit to Oxford, th. ; 
Visit to Southam) ton, 18 ; her confirmation 
at St. James's, 1b.; aa ingtance of her 
benevpleoce, ib.; her coming of aye, i+} 
her first Cunucil, .19; hey addres. in «he 
King's death, 4, ;‘ proclaimed Queen, 22; 
the period of her accessiun fortamate, ih, ; 
i structed in the they and working 
of the B.itish Constitution by Lord Mel- 
hourne, 23; residence at Buckingham 
Palace, 27; addresses to the Honses of 
Parliament, i+.; her income fixed ar. 
£325,000, 30 ; her business precision, ¢;, ; her 
popularity atthe beginning of her reign, 
35; foolish imputations againet her, 36; 
Chartists and other opponents, 3x; her 
generous disposition, 39; cnronation, 42, 
43; 9 letter to Sir R. Peel, 55; affianced to 
Priece Alhert, 62; informing the Privy 
Council of her mari iage,63; dowe-tic life, 15; 
fired at by Edward Uxford, #2; bi-th of the 
Fijncess Royal, 83; anova tour, 94; speech 
to Parliainent, 05; her di-like to the ‘I'ract- 
arian Movement, 102; lirth of the Prince 
ot Wales, 106; attempts on her life, 110; 
vieit to Scotland, 128; her :mpressions, 
127; departure from Edinburgh, ih. ; letter 
to the Lord Advocate, ¢5,; birth of the 
Prineess Alice, 132; meeting with Louis 
Philippe, 143; visi to Be gium, 146; visit 
fo tns Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 149; 
birth of Hrince Alfred, 167; visit to Scct- 
laod, 171; reaidence at Blair Athole, 2b. ; 
visit of Lonis Piippe, 172; founding of 


the Royal Exchange, i74: the purehase of |: 


Osboroe. 179; vislt to the Covtivent, 103; 
eothusiastic reception io Germuny, 197, 
198; second visit to Louie Philippe, 108; 
her admirable behaviour at the dara Law 
ensis, 241; her sympathy during the agri- 
cultural distress, 218, 219; the Speech from 
the Throne in 1846, 220; her Parliamentary 
instinet, 226; letter on Peel's rea gnatiou, 
239; anecdote of her kindness, 248; anxiety 
about our foreign policy, 254; visit 10 the 
Isle of Wight. 261; reception of Ibrahim 
Yasha of Negypt, i. ; birth of the rrincess 
Helena, ¢%,; a lester in regard tn the 
Prince Consort, 22; yachting ernise in the 
Channel, 263; a visit to Cornwall, 266; 
visits from German friends, 267; visit to 
Hatfield, 28°; her aceonnt of the installa- 
tion of Prince Albert as Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University, 314; visit to Scotland, 
318, 320; anxieties in 1848, 357; birth vf the 
Princess Louise, 304; visit to Balmoral, 
’ 366, 367; her plan for her children's eduea- 
tion, 403; shot at by Hamilton, 406; visit 
to Ireland, 409; her Irish policy, 443; birth 
of the Duke of Connaught, 462; assaulted 
by Lieutenant Pate, is.; birth of Prince 
Leopld, 567; review of the fleet at Spithead, 
084; a letter to the King of Prussia regard- 


INDEX. 


Ing the war with Russta, 694; her anxiety 
concerning the soldiers in the C imen, 645; 
devorates Orimean soldiers at Chatham 
Hi spital. 646; visit to France, 656-690; 
visit to Aldershot, 602; reviews the Fleet, 
623; reviews the troops at Aldershot, 695; 
birth rf the Princess Beatrice, 738; c-nfers 
the title of Prince Consurt on Prince 
Albert, 743; visit to Birmingham, IT, 10; 
yisit to the Emperor and Empress «f the 
Fr. neh st Cherbourg, 21 ; visit to the Prince 
and Princess of Prussia, 23; visit: to Leeds, 
25; project for fuunding the Order of the 
Star of India, 40; revicws the Velunteers 
at Hyde Park, 64; visit to Germany, 70; 
second visit to Ireland, §7, 89; death of the 
Prince Consort, 2-6; letter on the Hartley 
coal-pit disaster, 138; her deep sorrow, 
143; visic t+ Germany, 144; an anuress 
from the hallast-h avers, 179: visit. to 
Helgium, 180; her policy at the Dan‘sh 
War, 191; frst apvearance in publie afier 
the Prince Censort’s death, 227; visit t 
Germany, 249 ; opens tbe Blackfriars Bridre 
and Holborn Viaduct, 353; opens the Hall 
of the London Univ rsity, 377; a garden 
yey, at. Windsor, 343; «pening of the 

nyal Alb rt Hall, 409; opening uf St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 410; illne-a, 411; her 
opposition 10 French deco ati-ns in Exg- 
land, 443; opens the Vicoria Park. 446; 
visit frm the Czar, 478; the Royal Titl s 
Bill, 401; unveils the Sc ttish Nativnal 
Memorial at Eninburgh, 603; proc aiined 
Empress of India at velhi, 412; her sup- 
poser pro-Turkish tympsthies, 631; visit 
to Hughenden,. 532; visit to Ltiuy. 574; 
c-rdial reception in Paris, 7. ; visited 
at Baveno by Prince Amadeus of Italy, 
680; receive by the King and Queen 
of Italy at Monza, ih; visit from the 
Emperor of Germany at Windsor, 7; 
Cauning’s policy ia India, 2d. ; visit to her 
relatives in Germany, 604; arrival ut 
Darnistadt, 006; visit from the Crown 
Prince aod Priucess of Germany, 626; con- 
tinustion of her ‘* Leaves from the Journal 
o£n Life in the Highlands,” 680; the tone 
of her “Journal” reniiniscences, 687; ill- 
ness, th, ; visit to Germany, 692; present at 
the marriage of Princess Vicwria of tlesse, 
ih,; visit to Balmoral, 691: troubled as to 
the issne of the political crisis arising out 
of the Reform Bil, 695; ccuters the Jrder 
of the Garter on Prince Geurge of Wales, 
ah.; her pressure on the Duke of Richmonc 
to accept a compromise on Mr, Gladstone's 
Reform Bill, 697; her letter to Miss Gor- 
don, 717; holiday at Aix-les-Bains, 719; 
visit to Darmstadt (1886), i0.; her objec- 
tions to Ascot Race Week, 721; visits the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, 731; opens 
the Holloway ¢ ullege for Women, 732; 
opens the Intervational Exhibitions at 
Liverpool and Edinburgh, #.; attends the 
garden party at Maclborough Louse, 7%. ; 
visits the Duke of Buccleuch, it; fixes 
date for celebrating her Jubilee, 133 ; opens 
the Law Courts in Birminghum, 739; her 
holiday at Cannes and Aix-les-Baius, 740; 
visits the Grande Chartreuse, i#,; opens 
People’s Palace, ti; visits the “Wild 
West." Show, i#.; her Jubilee procession 
to Westminster Abbey, 741; after the 
Jubilee service in the Abbey, 746; reviews 
the seamen of the Fleet, #.; attends the 
ehildren’s celebration of the Jubilee in 
Hyde Park, 747; giyes a Jubilee Banquet in 
Buekingham Palace, 748; visits Berlin, 
774; meets the Queen of Spain, 783; Court 
life in 1891, 802-3; movements in 1892, 
807-8; opens the Imperial Institute, 814; 
is present at the marriage of the Duke of 
York, 815; the Diamond Jubilee, 846-854; 
her letter of thanks to her people, 854; 
the exhihition at the Imperial Institute ot 
the Diamend Jubiles presents and ad- 
dresses, 863; her direclions concerning the 
Kteyal Palace at Kew an: Kensington 
Pajace. 670; receives the «fiicers and erew 
af the St. Gorge. 872; the Rhundda Glee 
Society perf rmance +t Winds +r, 875: 
helds a Drawing R-om at Knekingham 
Palace, 874; visit to Cimiez, 877, 878 ; visits 
Netley Hospital, 882; telegrams of gyi- 
pathy t Miss wladst: ne and Mre. Glad- 
Bione after Mr. Gladstone’s de»th, 884; 
reviews the troops at Aldershot, 886; 
grief for the Emyqress »f Austria and the 

een of Denmark, 842; death of Prince 
Alf-ed of Saxe-Cohnrz and otha 898; 
telegram of ayinpa hy to Madame Faure, 
8.19; visit to Nice, éb,; l-ys the founda- 
tion-stune of the Victofia and Albert 
Musenm at South Kersington, s0u; her 
tist birthday, 7.; birthday celebra- 
tioca at Windsor, 902, 903; reviews 
the Honourable Artillery Company in the 
Great Park, 90t; vther military displays, 
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906; special parade of Sanger's Circus, 2d, ¢ 
visit to Balmoral, 912; senda message uf 
sympathy and £400 to the father of the 
French fishermanjkilled hy a shot from 1he 
fmbons Leda, 912; her present of chucu- 
ate to ihe soldiers in South Africa, 916-7 ; 
visit of the German Emperor and Empress 
to Windsor Castle, 917-8; spends Christmas 
at Windsor, 019; 1essage to the army in 
South Africa, 920°; receives Bugler Dunu 
in audience at O-borne, 922; drive throngh 
London, 024-4; visit to Ireland, 026-32; re- 
ceives Lord Roherts on his return from 
South Africa, 940 ; grave illnessand death, 
4b. ; tributes in Parllament te the Queen's 
memory, 940, 941; the Queen's funera’, 
914-036 oo, 

Victoria, Lord Normanby's resignation of 
the Governorship of, I]. 690; Prince Leo- 
pild’s wish t become eovernor, iv. ; the 

een's objection, ib. 
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Wady Walfa, The British at, IT. 718 
Wales, Prioce of, his birth, I. 106; title he- 


418 his stay at Konigswinter, 746; his atay 
a 


odia, 494; the argument that lie visit 
might benefit the natives of India, i. ; 
visit to Germany, 606; visit of, and Priu- 
cess, to Ireland, 710; his appeal for the 
London hos' itals, the Jubilee fund, 846; 
distributes the Jubilee Medal to the Colo- 
nial and Imperial forces, 852; oyeus the 
Nations] Gallery of British Art, 800; his 
accident at Waddesdan Manuy, 886; Bd- 
dress of condolence to, fron Faihament. 
on the Queen's death, 940; accession to the 
throne as Edward V1T., 9:0 

Wales, Princess Louise of, Marriage, IL, 179 
Wales, ‘‘ Rebecca " di-turbances, FE. 138 
Walewski, his letter te th» British Govern- 
ment regarding the shelt rs of Freneh 
refugees, IL. 10, Palmerston's reply, id. > 
protest by Lord Malmestmry, M4 

Walpole, Mr.8., his remarks on the Crimean 
War, I. 687; Secretary tor Home Aftairs, 


Tl. 257 
Ward Hunt, Mr., Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, LI, 304; his Budget for 1868, 312; 
Virst Lord of the Admiralty, 405 
Wastonguon, meeting af a Commission re- 
garding points at issue hetween England 
and Aloerica, 11. 390 __ 
Watson, Mr. William, his poem ‘-™bilee 
Night in Westminster,” 853 
Weilliogtono, Duke of, his proposal to Clspense 
with the Waterloo Gananet; 1. 3; wdvises 
the formation of a Cabinet by Sir Robert 
Peel, 64; his adviee regarding the address 
to the Queen after her marriage, 66; leader 
of the House of Lords, 97; visit of the 
Queen and Prince Albert to Strathtieldsaye, 
180; his sympathy with Peet on Free 
‘trade, 211; his loyalty to the Queen, 212; 
his attituile to the Russell Ministry, 242; 
letter to Lord John Russell, #.; his 
sippression ef undne corporal punish- 
ment in the Army, 248; his aoxiety 
xbout the defences of the conatry, 303; 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne, i.; the 
Queen's courtesies, <b,; his defeat of the 
QGhartist rising, 330, 335; proposnl to instal 
the Piinee Consort his successor as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 451; his opposition to the 
Militia Bil], 499; bs death, 608; tributes 
to his memory, 60¥; universally monrned, 
610; his lymg in state, id,; his funera., 611; 
his character, 413, 514 ; A . 
Westbury, Lord Chancellor, his action ir 
favour of the Frandoulent Trusts Bill, 
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I. 715; his atatement ia regard to the 
svaodical condemnation of © Kssuya and 
Reviews,” 216; charged with corrupt 
practices, 242; resigna office, 243 

“. atminster Abhey, Scene iu, at the Jubilee 
Service, IT, 746 

Whewell, Dr., hiainvitation to Prince Albert 
to become a candidate for the Chancellor- 
ship of Cambridge, I. 307 ; hia meeting with 
the Queen, 315 

“ White Terror,” The, at Calentta, IT. 7 

Wilberforce, Dr. Samuel, his onpoaition to 
the Sngar Duties, I. 216, 247; hia account 
of Pringe Albert's lostallation as Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University, 314; his 
reply to Lord Chancellor Westhury on 
' Kasaya and Reviewa,” II. 217 

Willian’ L, German Emprror, hia viait to 
England, ¥. 70; hia early campaigns, id. ; 
crowned King of P. ussia, IT, 91; death of, 


@illlam IL of Uermany at Cowes, IT. 240 
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Wilson, Sir Charles, in command of Sir H. 
Stewart's columo, II. 714; hia operationa 
between Metamneh and Khartoum, 716; 
srrives at Khartoum, id.; his ateamers 
fired ov hy the Arabs, 2b.; wrecked iu the 
Nile, 716; reacued by Lord Charles Berea- 
ford, ib. 

Wiseman, Cardival, hia paatoral regard- 
jag Roman Catholicism in England, I. 
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Wolf, Sir Heary Drummond-, one of the 
founders of the Fourth Party, IT. 594; hia 
obstructionist tactics, 601; hia misaioa to 
Egypt, II. 708 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet, commands the Britiah 
expedition to ‘Ashanti, II, 461; enters 
Coomassie Jo triumph, %.; efforts to re- 
establish order in Zululand, 666; commanda 
the expeditinn againat the Evyptians under 
Arabi, 642; celerity of hia movements, 643; 
the battles af Kassasain and Tel el Kehir, 
ib,; created Lord Wolseley, is ; arrives ab 


VICTORIA. 


Korti, 112; leavea Dongola, 718; appointed 
Commander-ia-Chief, 831 . 

Wolverhampton, statue to the Prince Conaort 
foaugnrated by the Queen, IT, 267; the 
ent huaiaatic reception of the Queen, 4b. 

Wordsworth, his ode on the inatallation of 
the Prince Consort aa Chancellor of Cam- 
hridge University, I. 310 


¥. 


Young Ireland Party, its objects, I. 339; 
the leaders of, i, 


Z. 


Zehehr Pasha, named by Gordon as ruler of 
the Soudan, IL 714; deportation af, to 
Gibraltar, id. . 

Zulu War, The, II. 663; defeat of the Britiah, 
664; the hattle of Rurke'a Drift, w.; hatte 
of Uluadi, 666 
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